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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THICK CREAM 


SELLS FOR ONE AND TWO CENTS MORE PER 
POUND THAN THIN CREAM 


The creameries of the country have become so convinced « 
the increased value of thick cream over thin cream that man 


of them are paying one cent per pound more for cream testin 
30 per cent and over than for that testing under 30 per cen 


and two cents per pound more for cream testing 40 per cer 
and over than for cream testing under 30 percent. The reaso1 


for this are— 
lst—Thick cream makes better butter because it contains 
less milk and therefore keeps in better condition. 


2d—Thick cream is so much less in quantity that the cost 
of transportation is less. 


It is much better for the dairyman to make thick cream be- 
cause he has more skimmed milk left at home to feed calves. It then follows that dairy- 
men should buy only such separators as can separate thick cream. 


The U, S. Separators 


lead the world in this particular. Beware of the cheap and poorly constructed Separators 
that cannot make thick cream. They would be expensive even if furnished without cost. 


CREAM GATHERING 


Read What a Leading Creameryman Says of Hand Cream Separators 





“RicHMonpD, Quesec, Sept. 28, 1905. 


I am pleased to advise you that my butter which was made from gathered cream at the Kingsey Cream- 
ery, of which I am proprietor, was awarded $201.00 in Prizes at the different Expositions of this season. 

The first of these was the Sherbrooke Exposition, where I received the Eastern Townships Bank Prize of 
$75.00 for the best Exhibition of creamery butter, also the Medal for the highest score in points. 

At the Toronto Exposition I received Two First Prizes and One Second Prize, and tied with an- 
other Quebec Creamery for the Silver Cup offered for the highest score in points, with the result that we 
were both awarded a Silver Medal, also a Diploma, for the highest score instead of the Cup. 

At the Ottawa Exhibition I received One First Prize and One Second Prize. 

I also took the First Prize at both the Richmond and Drummond County Fairs, 

Last year I was awarded $112.00 in Prizes and a Gold Medal. _I believe this record cannot be 
equaled by any other Creamery in this Province or in the Dominion of Canada, and think this speaks well 
for the quality of butter made from gathered Gream, 90 per cent of which was separated by the farm 


sizes of the United States Cream Separators. E. W. Evans.” 











Dairymen and Creamerymen unite in attesting to the superiority of the U. S. Separator. No cow 


owner can afford to put his money into any other Separator. 
Write for large, free catalogue which fully describes the U. S. Separators and contains some of the 


thousands of letters we have received from satisfied users. Write for a copy now. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Eighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the United States and Canada. 















How to Prune Plum Trees. 
PROF H. N. STABNES. 





The plum, like the peach, bears its 
fruit buds on the growth of the 
»revious season. It may therefore be 
pruned similarly to the peach, but, 

as a rule, less 

severely. Many 
growers, indeed, 

use the knife 
merely for for- 
mative purposes, 

and this prac- 

tice is also rap- 

idly becoming 
common with 

the peach. Im- 
mediately on 
planting, if in 

: the spring, the 
whip should be 
cut back to 
within 20 inches 
of the ground. If 
gid planted in De- 

PRUNED AT SETTING. cember it is bet- 
ter leave the top intact until just 
bef the buds begin to swell, or un- 

have fairly started. As soon 
as the buds have clearly developed 
‘ t four or five near the top should 
be bed off, and these should be so 
to produce an evenly 
d, well-balanced head by the 
season. They should never 
as to produce a fork. This 
yner or later, split down the 
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e the second spring the four 
or five main branches should be short- 
super- 
any 


and 


é n about two-thirds 
f az well as 


anes removed, 

hat cross so as 

» one another. 
I celeton will then 
stand forlorn in ap 
pearance, but ready 
for a vigorous devel- 
opment the next 
If the tree has 


a tendency toward a 
spreading or drop- 
ping habit, as with 
Clifford or Wilder, 
the ut should be 
made so as to throw 

rminal bud on 
the inside, to correct 
this tendency and nnd greyrnnert 
cause a more upright S20OND SEASON. 
‘ perpendicular growth. On the 
otl hand, with varieties like 
Bri or Bartlett and Wickson of 
the Japan group, whose habit is too 
compactly upright, the terminal bud 


should be 


sibly me 


left on the outside, and pos- 
of the interior branches 
also removed to render the head more 
I After the tree comes into bear- 
ig little pruning is advisable beyond 
oval of surplus wood for the 
irpose of admitting light and air, and 
é nally cutting back abnormally 
ed terminals to prevent break- 
n during fruiting. Yet on ac- 
t of the rather uncertain habit of 
lum in fruit setting, due to im- 
self-pollination, it is not safe 
reduce, in advance, the fruiting 
with the knife. It is better to 
1 thinning the crop, if too large, 
has set. 





Requisites on Maple Sugar Making. 


OSGOOD, RUTLAND COUNTY, VT. 





As the maple sugar season ap- 
les, my advice to the sugar mak- 


to be prepared to catch the first 


in of sap Have everything clean; 
the storage tank and gathering tub 
should be made or lined with tin; the 
spou buckets, pails and evaporator 


be of tin also. It is much 
to keep them clean than when 
from anything else. Tap with 
h bit about 1% inches deep in 

most thrifty side of the tree. My 
would be on the south or west 

of the tree. 

about two weeks after tapping 
reamer that will enlarge the 
to about % inch, In this opera- 


In 
Use 


bor¢ 








ORCHARD 


tion the hole is cleared of all foul 
matter and discolored wood, which 
causes the syrup that is made at this 
time to be dark colored and to taste 
strong. This reaming of the hole is 
an important operation, for it enables 
the sigar maker to make a much 
larger proportion of the better grades. 

Use a spout that is made in such a 
way as to fit in either of the holes 
and strong enough to hold the bucket 
when full of sap. The gathering 
should commence about as soon as the 
sap begins to run, and be boiled as soon 
as gathered. The sap should be 
strained into the storage tank, as well 
as when gathered. The storage tank 
should be placed outside the boiling 
place and on the north side and be 
protected from the weather. 

The evaporator should be one that 
admits of shallow boiling and has the 
greatest heating surface. The bucket 
covers keep out much dirt as well as 
rain water. The syrup should be 
strained from the evaporator through 
a conical strainer, made from the 
heaviest and most closely woven all- 
wool flannel; this is much better 
than felt. The syrup should not be 
forced through the strainer; when one 
becomes clogged, take another and let 
the first drain out and then wash 
thoroughly before using again. If 
the syrup is boiled to 10% pounds or 
more per gallon, most, if not all, of the 
malate of lime will be removed. 

My best market for the maple 
sweets is in my own section, although 
I send them to many other states. I 
put my syrup in one-gallon cans and 
grade it and put a sample in small 
bottle with each grade. Then when a 
customer comes I can show him What 
is in each lot. My best syrup is made 
into small cakes, put into one-half 
pound boxes with my address on the 
top of each box and these sell for a 
fancy price. 

The darker grades I make into sugar 
and put into small pails and these 
sell for a good price. Much of my 
success in selling my syrup and sugar 
is, I think, due to the confidence my 
customers have that they are getting 
a pure article. And I earnestly advise 
the sugar maker not to adulterate this 
most delicious product of the maple. 
Give good weight and a pure article 
and you will make more money, 
besides having the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are doing right. 


_ 





The Best Wire Fences are made 
from long fibre steel wire with heavy 
galvanizing. The American Steel and 
Wire Co has every facility for produc- 
ing perfect wire and in their 30 big 
wire plants the quality of the product 
is of first interest. This makes Amer- 
ican fence so durable and lasting un- 
der all conditions. Write this firm at 
any of their offices, Denver, Chicago 
or New York, and get particulars 
about this excellent fencing material. 
Mention this journal and be sure of 
securing a prompt reply. 





A SmajJl Cream Extractor of re- 
markable interest is the Ka Dexx 
Cream Extractor. It is a low cost ma- 
chine of great efficiency, having a 
record of three times the separating 
power of ordinary makes, as well as 
being durable and easily cleaned. A 
special feature is the absence of tubes 
which rust and clog. Those interested 
should write at once to the Ka Dexx 
Cream Separator Co, Rochester, N Y, 
mentioning this journal. 





A Great Book for Mail Buyers, which 
gives a plain statement of the “factory 
to user” proposition is issued free of 
charge by the Anderson Mfg Co, Cin- 
cinnati, O. This firm has a real free 
trial plan and has deposited a $25,- 
000 bond to insure the return of any 
money sent them if their goods prove 
unsatisfactory at any time within two 
years after purchase. Write for this 
110-page book, mentioning this 
journal. 


AND FOREST 





If you are going to buy 
A MANURE SPREADER 


O machine within his reach is capable of 
doing so much for the farmer as the 
modern manure spreader. 

Bot then it must be a machine with features— 
features of economy and efficiency. 

The I, H. C. Manure Spreader has such feat- 
ures. 

Any man of experience knows that a spreader 
only works perfectly when the load is level. 

The . C. Spreader is the only spreader 
with a vibrating rake in front of the beater or 
cylinder which levels@very load and any load 
of manure. 

Any man knows that the apron operates bet- 
ter when power is applied at both sides. 

The I. H. C. spreader apron is driven at both 
sides from both hind wheels. 

This saves alltorsion, binding, friction and 
undue strain, and consequently saves break- 
ages and results in lighter draft. 

One lever is better than many levers in 

ongrating 2 any machine. 
i] The 1. H. C. spreader is the only spreader 
which is At and operated entirely with 
one lever. 
It has ten different feeds—can be adjusted 











International Harvester Company of 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago, Mlinois, U. S. A. 





instantly while in motion to spread three to 
thirty loads per acre. | 
Large, solid, steel axles front and rear—front | 
wheels cut under—turns very short. | 
Steel wheels—no rotting or drying out Broad 
faced tires with turned in flange to keep out 


dirt, mud, etc, Lightest and strongest. 

Provided with traction lugs on rear wheels— 
will work perfectly on hard, frozen or wet 
ground, 

Made in various sizes to suit all require- 
ments, 

The I. H. C. spreader will distribute per- 
fectly manure of all kinds—wet, dry, mixed, 
strawy, full of stalks, frozen, caked, etc. 

It may be equipped with special features 
known as lime and drill attachments for dis- 
tributing broadcast, or in drills, fine manure, 
commercial fertilizers, lime, ashes, salt, cotton 
seed hulls, land plasters, etc. 

Remember what we have told you—it is the 
manure spreader with special features which 
all make for success. 

Go to the International Local Agent and 
look it over, get and read the catalogues or 
write for further information. It will pay. 


America, 














until we secured The Myrick. 





seed became practically unobtainable. 


The Myrick Oat in Northrup. 
recommended h 


SPECIAL PRICE i" 


ress company in Minnes 1 ‘., 
Sore of pared Fife W ot ler this contest, 


NORTHRUP, KING & C0. 


THE MYRICK OAT 


This Is the Only OAT Recommended for The Million Dollar Contest 


No more satisfactory Oat, or none better suited to average conditions of 
soil and weather, was ever produced than the o/d origina/ American Banner, 


The large demand which ensued for 
first introduced stimulated substitution until the évwe stock was lost and pure 


Price a= bag of “4 bushels ‘aufficient for one acre 
zs inc lude d. delivered to any railroad or ex- 
‘ote that we are also the exclusive distribu- 


AR RS AND OUR VALUABLE FIELD. CRAIN 
FURTHER TICULARS ELD . 


King wice.” MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


READ THIS 
SPECIAL PRICE 
OFFER. 





original Banner Oat when it was 


A careful Canadian grower, however, 


whose stock we conirol, clung to this Oat and not only preserved it im its purity 
but improved it so greatly that it was the variety chosen by Mr. Shamel and 
Professor Thomas Shaw. the editors of the Orange 
eat “Million Dollar Orange Judd Contest, to Improve Grain Growers’ Pro- 
ts;" and to distinguish this stock from other Oats it has been 
called THE MYRICK OAT in honor of Mr. Herbert Myrick, 
Chief Editor of the American Agriculturist, the Orange Judd 
Farmer and the New England Homestead. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., CONTROL IT. 


King & Co's sealed bags, is the only Oat 
by the Orange J Judd Co. for their Competition. 


Judd Farmer to use in the 


N-KACs 


STERLING 


SEEDS 


CETA AND FLOWER SEED CATALO witikautt 
BS be obtained free by writing us saying you are Ant d in the “Million “gre: 
Contest,” that you wants ase facts about the Myrick Oat, and that you - ie 
our catalogue. ALL THIS IS FREE. Address us just like this: : ae 


















Coke 
next; 


Tin cans. P 
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GRIMM SPOUT No. 4, G. H. 


GRIMM Charcoal Tin Honest Measure Syrup Cans, 


- They do not leak, and 

ice 
$9.00 per 100 for cash with order F. 
station, in lots of 50 or more. 


PATENTED Mi SAP SPOUTS : ire guaranteed to 
produce one-fourth more sap with less injury to the 
tree. Galvanized cast iron spouts should not be used. 
Sample Spout and prinat“G” free; sample can, l4c. 


GRIMM, 


are better made than cheap 
$10.00 per 100, terms May Ist 
O. B. your 





Rutland. ve. 








FIRST PREMIUM. 


AWARDED THE 


Leader Evaporator 6o., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 

For the Largest and Best Exhibit of | 
Maple Sugar Makers’ Utensils at the joint 
meeting of the Vermont Maple Sugar 
Makers’ and Dairymen’s Association, 


Burlington Jan. 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1906. 





Send for free copy of the Sugar Makers 
Guide, containing valuable information 








on the most useful sugar making utensils. 


“KING ¢6 


Fertilizer Distributer 







Easy Draft, 
Easily 
Ha 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


For planting Field, Ensflage, Fodder Corn, Broom Cora, 
Beans, Peas, Sugar Beets, Buckwheat, ete. Drops the seed 


in hills of. — Will plant corn and beans at the same 
time. {-, pumpkine or squash in with the corn. 
Plants Pity 4 2, 15, 24, 36 and 72 inches apart. Distributes 


wet or dry fertilizer at the rate of 25 to 700 Ibs. per acre. 
Equip; with a new and improved row marker. Agents 
wanted in all new territory. 

Catalog, special terms, etc., free. 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE TWO WORLD'S © 


RECORD CORN CRODS 


Described in “THE BOOK OF CORN.’ Orange 
Judd Co., 1903, Under Direction of Herbert Myrick. 


First Crop, Z. J. Drake, Marlboro Co., S. C. 


BUSHELS (GREEN WEIGHT) BUSHELS (CRIB CURED) TOTAL EXPENSE NET EXPENSE PER BUSHEL 
Yield, one acre, 255 239 $264 44 cents 


Fertilizer and manure used on one acre: __1,c00 bushels stable manure, 4,800 lbs. Manipulated Guano, 1,800 Ibs. Cotton Seed Meal, 400 Ibs. Bone and Acid Phos- 
phate. Top dressing in May: 400lbs. Nitrate of Soda. Total 7,400 lbs. fertilizer in addition to the stable manure. Variety corn, Southern White Dent. 


Second Crop, Alfred Rose, Yates County, New York. 


BUSHELS (GREEN WEIGHT) BUSHELS (CRIB CURED) TOTAL EXPENSE NET EXPENSE PER BUSHEL 
Yield, one acre, 213 191 $62 16 cents 


Fertilizer used on one acre: 800 lbs. Mapes Corn Manure alone. No stable manure. Soil, sandy loam. Variety corn, Early Mastodon—From Zhe American 


Agriculturist, 








Extract from the American Agriculturist, Jan. 27, 1906, page 96, The World’s Record Corn Crop. Please give. the iargest 
authentic yield of corn for one acre of ground, variety, etc., etc. Dr. W. L. Davenport, Washington County, Virginia, 

The largest corn crop yet recorded was grown by Capt. Z. J. Drake of Marlboro County, S. C. Not only is this the largest 
grown in America but in the World. In one season and on a single acre he produced 255 bushels and thus secured the American 
Agriculturist’s prize of 500. This was an elaborate experiment to prove how much corn could be actually grown on an acre, the 
cost of production having been a secondary matter in this case. 

The second prize of this contest was won by Alfred Rose of Yates County, N. Y., who produced 213 bushels of Early Mas- 
todon corn. He planted one kernel every foot in rows 3 feet apart and fertilized with 800 pounds Mapes Corn Manure. The soil was 
a sandy loam. The third prize was awarded to George Gartner of Pawnee County, Neb., who raised 171 bushels of Early Masto- 
don on a black, rich loam, fertilized with 90 loads of barnyard manure, planted in hills 3 by 3 feet. 


The Great Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist 


(45 Crops in All) 
Crops 213, 119, and 95 bushels each; grown on one measured acre exclusively with the Mapes Corn Manure 


Of this great crop, 213 bushels, shelled corn, grown in Yates County, N. Y., with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per acre) exclusively, the 
American Agriculturist says: “If we allow only $15 as. the value of the tops for fodder, and make no account of bottom stalks, the cost comes within 
-wenty cents a bushel (shelled corn).’’ 


The largest crop grown with fertilizers other than the Mapes (45 crops in all) was 84 bushels (chemically dried, 60 bushels). 


























Some large crops grown with the Mapes Corn Manure, and reported in the agricultural press: 


On two acres, 600 pounds of Mapes alone, broadcast, 198 bushels shelled corn. On three 1,040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 41-2 acr - 3-4 bushels 
acres, Same fertilizer, same quantity, 489 bushels (ears). Grown by Dr. Henry Stewart.—NVew shelled corn, per acre, grown 7 farm of Rural New Polke with Beittee tase diveare a 


England Homestead. One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per a : ; 2.068 bushels 

Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre, 150 bushels (shelled) with 600 pounds (ears) on 146 acres. Only Mapes (800 pounds per eore) used tone hee” ages 
peracre, Value of grain alone over five times as much as the cost of the fertilizer.—A merican Eight hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres. 159.37 bushels on one acre. 125.37 
A griculturist. bushels on one acre. Nothing used but the Mapes.—Rural New Yorker. 


CORN A RENOVATING CROP 


The Mapes Corn Manure alone was used on the. large crops recently described in American Agriculturist, but such yields are possible 
only by an exceptional combination of season, sunshine, moisture, soil, texture and fertilization, and by the use of seed that will produce two or 
more ears per stalk. Corn is a comparatively sure crop, and Prof. Mapes says that, with judicious fertilization, it can be made a renovating 
crop and not an exhausting crop as is generally supposed, bringing up the land to good condition for grass or general crops, besides making 
money from the start, and having the field left clean and free of weeds.—(AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST). 

















Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, 1906—(mailed free). See reports in ad. in next week’s issue, American Agriculturist 
and New England Homestead on record crops, wheat, oats, potatoes, corn, etc., grown with the Mapes Fertilizers. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 
143 Liberty St, - - New York City. 
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Where does the snow go, so white on the ground? 

Under May’s azure no flake can be found. 

Look into the lily some sweet summer hour; 

There blooms the snow in the heart of the flower. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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tt BR th 
CHERRIES FOR HOME USE AND MARKET 


GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y¥. 

OT until recent years have cherries been grown from a commercial 

standpoint, and commercial cherry orchards, except on the Pacific 

coast, are yet.limited in extent. The crop, is a precarious one to mar- 
ket, unfavorable weather at the time of harvesting frequently  seri- 
ously damaging it. This risk and loss may be largely reduced by making a 
proper selection of site for the orchard. This should be on high ground, where 
free circulation ‘of air is a general condition. This is especially necessarv for 
sweet varieties. The soil should be rich, with naturally good drainage. 

In relation to cultivation, the cherry at Orchard farm is an exception, and 
is grown in sod. Under tillage it grows too luxuriantly, the bark bursting 
and the tree becoming early diseased. Under annual tillage we have had 
blocks of trees fail and give out totally, but with the change to planting and 
leaving in sod, forking about the trees only for two years after planting, 
healthy growth and fine fruit are obtained. The cherry needs no pruning 
beyond giving the tree good form and balance during the first three years of 
its growth. The sweet varieties should be planted 30 feet apart each way. as 
they grow to large dimensions, and some varieties have spreading habits. 
The sour kinds are more dwarfed in their growth, and 20 feet each way gives 
them sufficient room. 

Among the heart cherries of highest value are the Black Eagle and the 
Black Tartarian—not entirely hardy, but they may be successfully grown 
over the southern portions of New England and eastern and western New 
York. They represent the finest quality in cherries and command the highest 
value. Knight’s Early is also excellent in this class. Of the Bigarreau type, 
Napoleon is one of the largest and best. The-fruit is of a very attracfive 
color, being light or pale yellow with a rich red cheek. If wet weather or 
a showery period occurs, when it is about maturing, it is liable to crack badly. 

The Rockport is of a bright red color and very large. I have had trees 
of this variety produce 400 pounds each and the fruit net 10 cents a pound for 
the entire crop. Tradescant’s Black Heart is another very fine black cherry. 
Windsor is perhaps the most valuable of this class. It is a seedling that 
originated in Canada. The tree is vigorous in growth and hardy, the fruit 
large, dark red in color and very firm, bearing transportation well. The 
trees, shown in the Mustration, are but 15 year’s old} Some of which, during 
the past season, produced 2(C0 pounds of fruit that sold for 20 cents a pound. 
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‘ upon the face. Girls and women do this work, 
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The fruit has to be packed with great care, 
and with the stems left on. All that have the 
stems pulled off have to be thrown out, The 
pickers are paid 1 cent a pound. Skillful men 
on my place have picked 300 pounds in a day. 
Upon the spurs on which the fruit is borne, the 
buds are formed for the next crop, and pickers 
have to be watched closely that they do not 
break off these fruit spurs. The best and 
most rapid pickers usually break the least 
number of spurs. If the stem of the 
cherry is pulled upward, it will come off 
readily without breaking the spur upon which it 
is grown, but if it is pulled downward, the spur 
will be broken. Pickers have to be instructed 
carefully on these points or they would ruin the 
crop for the next year. 

This method of picking will also apply to 
apples and pears, the fruit of which should be 
turned upward, opposite from the direction in 
which it hangs. The stem will then cleave read- 
ily, while if the fruit is pulled off in any direc- 
tion many of the fruit spurs-will be broken and 
the future crop of whatever kind greatly short- 
ened. Cherries are packed largely in eight- 
pound baskets and in strawberry quarts. Each 
basket is filled with carefully assorted fruit, 
every imperfect specimen being taken out, after 
which they are faced, the stems being placed 
down, only the cherries shown in regular rows 


scale. 


Dukes and Morellos. 


of July. 
for market. 


crops. 


acre. 
as shown in the picture. The extra work of fac- 
ing costs 4 cents a basket. 

The eastern fruit grower has now to meet in 
his market the competition of the Pacific coast 
growers, who excel in fine packing, and al- 
though our eastern grown cherries are finer in 
flavor, they .are sent to the market in such a 


while the 
latter. 
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BUSY TIME IN A HUDSON VALLEY CHERRY ORCHARD 


At Orchard farm, in Columbia county, N Y, George T. Powell, the 
svell-known expert, is growing cherries to perfection: In his experience 
he has found the cherry will-iot stand high tillage. His trees are grown 
in sod. Some of the results of last season’s crop are shown in the above 
picture, which was taken exclusively for American Agriculturist. The 
fruit is packed mostly in eight-pound baskets. The ordinary quart 
strawberry basket is used also. Mr Powell believes that more cherries 
should be planted in the home garden and orchard. Every farmer should 
have a few well-selected varieties for home use. There is no more 
delicious fruit grown. Mr Powell is a lover of trees; each one on his 
extensive fruit farm is known to him personally. He studies their indi- 
viduality and looks after their needs, as a dairyman provides for his 
animals. He keeps an eye on all details of the picking and packing, but 
does not overlook thé value of this beautiful and healthful occupation. 


A FASCINATING AND PROFITABLE 


crude manner and in such unattractive condition 
that they sell for much less than the California 
fruit, which is always handsomely packed and 
most attractive in appearance. 

HARDINESS OF THE SOUR CHERRIES. 

The sour cherries are more hardy than the 
sweet, and while the fruit does not command so 
high value, the crops are more certain, and they 
are profitable when planted on a commercial 
The fruit is produced very largely for 
canning. Cherry pies and puddings are among 
the luxuries always highly appreciated, and in 
canned form these are possible at all seasons. 
There are two classes of sour cherries—the 
The trees are of smaller 
Size and they grow more slowly. 
excellent dwarfs and may be planted on limited 
grounds, where the sweet cherries could not. 
The May Duke is one of the finest and best. 
Late Duke is very late, ripening the latter part 
Reine Hortense is excellent. 
morenci Ordinaire is among the most profitable 
The fruit is large, the tree very 
attractive and a regular annual bearer of heavy 


The English Morello makes a small tree, its 
fruit is black and very acid, but its yield is 
much smaller than the varieties above named. 
This class of trees may be planted 15 feet apart are: 
each way, which would give 200 trees upon an 
The cherry has but few enemies, these 
being chiefly the curculio and the aphis. The 
birds will help to keep the former in check, 
ladybugs destroy millions of the 


Where there are but 


often get a large share of the fruit. 
ing orchards we always provide for the birds 


cs Si or 


CROP 


by planting a few trees of early sweet kinds for 
them. By putting in a few of Coe’s Transparent 
and Gov Wood, which are very juicy and 
sweet and ripen early, the birds will live on 
these and do very little damage to the other 
kinds. - In some states legislation has been 
sought to allow persons to kill robins and other 
birds that attack the fruit, but in my opinion 
this is short-sighted. A very large proportion 
of the food of these birds is known to be inju- 
rious insects, and if they are allowed by law to 
be slaughtered, the loss to farmers on other 
crops would be far greater than the cherries 
they lose. The difficulty is with the number of 
trees. Plant more trees, give the birds all they 
want, and where the right conditions may be 
had there is no crop that will return higher 
value per acre than this very popular fruit. 

[This is the fifth article, prepared exclusively 
for these columns by George T. Powell, embody- 
ing his practical experiences on Orchard farm in 
Columbia county, N Y. Fruit growers and oth- 
ers cannot afford to miss these wonderfully in- 
teresting and valuable talks. Here are the good 
things to come: Points in pear culture; Man- 
agement of peach orchards; Hints on the straw- 
berry; Currants for profit; Importance of spray- 
ing, etc. The papers that have already appeared 
1, Improving the soil on the farm, Novem- 
ber 4, 1905; 2, Establishing am apple orchard, 
November 25, 1905; 3, Grading and packing select 
fruit, December 16, 1905, and 4, Planting the 
apple orchard, February 3, 1906. These articles 
have been illustrated especially for these col- 
umns. Mr Powell is one of the most successful 
fruit growers in the east and gives the facts as 
he has worked them out on his home farm in 
eastern New VYork.—Editor.! 
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In the picture he is standing at the right, supervising this work. In a 
recent interview he said: “Ther is an active interest in the work 
which is attractive in all of its surroundings. The trees represent extra 
care; skill has to be exercised in the picking and the packing of the fruit; 
the packages are new and clean; the sunshine is bright. The entire sur- 
rounding country represents farm life with greater possibilties than it has 
ever known. These influences enter, perhaps unconsciously, into the 
work of those employed. It not only makes their work better, but their 
lives have something better in them. This is the great need of the pres- 
ent times in the farmer’s work and life; to have more of active thought 
and interest thrown into them; that he may not only produce better crops 
and get them to the consumer in better condition, but in the doing of this 
he may also find a liberal amount of pleasure with profit, something 
always gratifying to the commercial orchardist or the home gardener.” 





INCREASING THE USEFULNESS 


METHODS OF GRAFTING TREES AND SHRUBS 
IMPLEMENTS NECESSARY FOR GRAFTING—HOW TO 
MAKE GRAFTING WAX—SUGGESTIONS ABOUT AP- 
PLYING THE WAX—-WHEN AND HOW TO CUT 
SCIONS—DETAILS ABOUT WORK—BEST  SYS- 
TEMS IN USE DESCRIBED—FINISHING TOUCHES 
TO MAKE PROCESS COMPLETE—BY PROF H. H. 
HUME. 
For grafting a budding knife, saw, pair of 
ind shears, grafting iron or knife and a mal- 
are needed. The budding knife should be 
of the best steel, with a thin sharp blade. A 
fine whetstone or oil stone should always be 
t hand to keep it in good shape. One of the 


best saws is the fine- 


toothed back saw, com- 
monly used by carpen- 
ters. It is stiff, rigid 


and leaves a smooth sur- 
face on the cut. A graft- 
ing iron with a curved 
handle, as shown in the 
illustration, is very con- 
venient. A good one can 
be made by a blacksmith 
from an old fiat file. 
About 4 or 5 inches 
' should be flattened some- 
what, hammered to a 
sharp edge and _ well 
In the remaining part, two or three 
punched or drilled and two 
es of half-round oak of the same width as 
he part riveted on to form a handle. 
Pruning shears are very convenient for cut- 
and for the pruning work which 
sometimes necessary in top-working trees. 
lid steel ones, like those illustrated, are 
est. For outdoor work a convenient recepta- 
for holding the tools and other odds and 
ends used in grafting should be provided. A 
<*3-inches deep, 11 inches wide and 16 inches 
ng will be found very convenient. It should 
» partitioned off, leaving one long space for 
cions and two or three smaller apartments for 








BRIDGE GRAFTING. 


ground, 
es should be 


ng scions 


nives, shears, wax, waxed cloth and labels. 
\ piece of a barrel hoop makes a good handle. 
A GOOD GRAFTING WAX. 


ay be made according to either of the follow- 
ing formulas: Resin, two pounds; tallow, one- 
half pound; beeswax, one pound; or resin, three 
pounds; beeswax one pound; linseed oil one pint. 

Break the resin up and cut the beeswax in 
small pieces that they may melt readily. Cut 
the tallow up and mix the three together in an 
iron pot, or in the case of the second formula, 
“place the resin and bees- 
wax in the pot and pour 
over them the linseed oil. 
Melt over a _ slow fire, 
stirring a little until all 
are thoroughly mixed. 
Then pour out into a 
bucket of cold water, 
grease the hands and 
pull the mass until it is 
light yellow in color. 
Wax not intended for 
immediate use should be 
rolled up in balls of con- 
venient size and wrapped 
in oiled paper. 

To prepare waxed 
cloth, melt a_ sufficient 
quantity of wax in a pot 
over a slow fire. Dip 
pieces of old calico or cambric in it, allowing 
them to remain long enough to become satu- 
rated with the wax, then take them out, spread 
on a piece of board, holding them in place with 
a few tacks and place where they will cool 
quickly. They may be torn into strips about 








SIDE 


GRAFTING. 


14 inch wide as desired for use. 





Si 3 ~ 3 & Sh tie 

Waxed twine is prepared by dropping balls 
of No 18 knitting cotton into the melted wax 
and allowing them to become permeated by it. 

The methods of grafting which will be found 
most useful are, cleft, whip and side, while at 
this season every fruit grower should know 
how to bridge graft. He may need the infor- 
mation. Cleft*grafting is most commonly used 
in working over the tops of apple, pecan, plum, 
pear and other fruits. Only occasionally is it 
used in the propagation of young trees. Usu- 
ally it takes three or four years to work over 
the top of a fruit tree of any considerable size. 
A few branches should be cut off and grafted 
over each year. 

The sefons should be cut from the trees some- 
time-ahead of the grafting season and stored in 
the cellar or some other cool place. Select 
well-grown shoots of last year’s growth of fair 
size, with plump, well developed buds. The best 
time for inserting them is early in spring, short- 
ly before growth begins. Select stocks in the 
head of the tree, about 1 or 1% inches thick; 
large ones may be used but are not so satisfac- 
tory, and cut them off. Be careful to leave the 
bark in good shape, not torn or ragged. 

Split the stock carefully with the grafting 
iron or knife and mallet, 
allowing the split to ex- 
tend down 1% or 2 
inches, as shown at 2 in 
the cut. Cut the scion 
with about three buds, as 
seen at 1. Trim to a 
wedge-shaped point with 
a bud at or near the top 
of the wedge. In making 
the wedge, see that it is 
slightly thicker on the 
outside, that it may fit 
snugly against the ad- 
joining bark of the stock 
when placed in position. 
Then spread the stock 
and insert the scion, as 
seen at 3, being careful 
to have the cambium lay- 
ers, just beneath the 
bark, in both scion and 
stock in contact. If the 
stock is large, two scions 
may be inserted, one on 
each side of the cleft. If 
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both grow, the weaker 
should be cut away. 
WHIP GRAFTING. Having the scions in 


position, cover the end of the stock and cleft 
well with wax to exclude air and moisture. 
WHIP-GRAFTING. 

is the common method used in indoor propa- 
gation of the apple, rose and other trees and 
shrubs. The grafted plants are stored away in 
the cellar to be planted out at the proper season 
in spring. The Japanese persimmon is worked 
in the nursery row almost entirely by this 
method: and the pecan very frequently as well. 
Preferably the stock and scion should be of 
néarly the same size, though the stock may be 
somewhat the larger. On both stock and scion 
cut corresponding sloping cuts about 1% inches 
long. On each raise a little tongue of wood, 
as shown at 1 and 2 in the cut. Then shove 
them firmly together, as seen at 3, with the 
cambium layers, on one side, at least, in con- 
tact. Then. wrap with a piece of waxed cloth. 
Plants propagated by whip grafting may be- 
come own rooted if the scions are sufficiently 
long to admit of the worked roots being set at 
considerable depth. The root used will, of 
course, start to grow, but roots will also de- 
velop aboye the union, thus supplying a certain 
number of roots from the scion itself. If the 
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cloth is old and somewhat rotten, it may be 
allowea to remain, but if new, strong cloth is 
used, it will have to be removed. 

In side-grafting, the scion is cut to a wedge 
as in cleft-grafting. In the side of the stock 





FOR GRAFTING 
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GRAFTING IRON. 
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SOLID STEEL PRUNING SHEARS. 
an oblique downward cut is made, as shown at 
2, in which to the scion, as seen at 1 
Having placed the scion in position, as indicated 
at 3, it should be wrapped with 
and the whole waxed over. This method has 
been successfully applied in grafting the plum, 
mango and other fruit trees and plants. 


place 


waxed twine 


BRIDGE GRAFTING. 

is the-one method to use in the treatment of 
trees which have been injured by mice, rabbits, 
etc. Be as careful as we may, injury sometimes 
results from this cause. The remedy so fre- 
quentiy given of tramping the snow firmly 
about the trunks, after eaeh snow fall, would 
sometimes keep a man tramping all winter. 
Old newspapers, corn stalks and laths make 


good protectors. Trees injured by mice or other 
animals should be attended to early. This is 
one secret of successful treatment. Do not leave 
them until after the leaves begin to come out, 
but repair before the sap begins to flow. 


Trim off the ragged edges of the wounds. 
Select smooth, straight scions 2% or 3 inches 
longer than the space to 

be bridged over, as seen 

in the cut. Have a suf- 

ficient number to place 

one every 1% or 2 


inches around the trunks 
of the injured trees. Cut 
these to a wedged point 
at both ends, as direct- 
ed for cleft-grafting. 
With a thin, sharp, nar- 
row chisel raise the 
edges of the bark in two 
places for each scion, 
one directly opposite 
the other, abéve and be- 
low the wound, as shown 
in the illustration. In 
these openings place the 
ends of the scions. Tie 
them firmly in place and 
cover the ends well with 
the 
entire bridged space with wax and wrap loosely 
with a piece of old sacking. If the work is 
carefully done, satisfactory results will usually 
be secured. All the scions inserted on a certain 
tree may not live, but if from four to eight 
are used and half of them unite, the trees will 
be all right. Keep the sprouts, which so often 
develop below the wound, rubbed off. The next 














CLEFT GRAFTING. 


wax. Cover over 


-season it will be best to remove the wax and 


paint the barkless wood with white lead paint. 
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ARRANGING AN IDEAL” GARDEN 


PRACTICAL GARDEN EXPERIENCES OF A CITY MAN 


, PLANNING THE GARDEN EARLY—STUDYING THE NEW CATALOGS—STARTING THE 


EARLY VEGETABLES—SUCCESS WITH 


LIMA BEANS FORCED IN A HOTBED—PLAN 


AND ARRANGEMENTS OF THE GARDEN—VEGETABLES FOUND SATISFACTOBY— 
TIME OF PLANTING FOR A SUCCESSION—-HOW AND WHEN THE LATE CROPS ARE 


PUT IN. 


In this splendid article are recorded 

the practical experiences of Guy D. 

Peck in his gar- 

den in central 

New Jersey. Five 

years ago Mr 

Peck was in busi- 

ness in New York 

city and scarcely 

knew one plant or 

vegetable from 

another. His 

family doctor 

gave him one 

year to live, un- 

less he gave up 

his business and 

ot close to na- 

GUY D. PECK. <li by leading 

an out-door life. In a recent letter he 

said: “I followed my physician’s ad- 

vice, moved to the country and re- 

gained my health, worth more than 

any business or city interest. I owe 

my success largely to the instruction 

and advice gotten from the American 

Agriculturist weeklies and the good 

books I have purchased from Orange 

Judd Company.” “Mr Peck was one 

of the prize winners in our ideal gar- 

den contest one year ago. The follow- 

ing account of his experiences last 
season is interesting and valuable.] 

During the winter days and even- 
ings my thoughts are constantly upon 
the results that may be reached when 
spring comes and I can again start 
work in my garden. As soon as the 
catalogs from the ‘seedsmen arrive I 
study them with great care and by 
March 1, or earlier have my order 
made out.. This may seem: early to 
many but I enjoy looking ovér, the 
seeds and becoming familiar with the 
names of the different varieties. Then, 
too, I can plan the*lecation ofeach in 
the garden and when. planting time 
comes there is nothing to do but put 
the seed in the ground. By September 
15  ~=hotbeds, eight in number, 
are made, digging 2% feet, filling 
within one foot of sash with strawy 
manure and over this six inches of 
prepared soil made by piling alternate 
layers of sod and manure and fre- 
quently turning. 

In six of the beds I transplant 
Big Boston lettuce grown in the open 
ground for use during winter. Plants 
are. set 4x4 inches, using a 4-inch 
board marked in 4-inch sections. This 


is laid upon the soil against one side 
of bed and one row of plants set, 4 
inches apart. The board is then moved 
to the next row and so on until bed is 
filled. In this way the plants are 
evenly set. Throughout the winter I 
have a continuous supply of fine 
heads. In the two remaining frames L 
set cabbage and cauliflower plants 
just at frost. These should be kept 
cool; freezing does no harm. Very 
early in spring, as soon as ground can 
be worked I have fine large plants to 
set out, thus insuring an extra early 
crop. 

By March 1, lettuce is used and I can 
make hotbeds over by digging out the 
top soil, mixing it with the bottom 
manure, which is now well rotted, and 
filling within one foot of top of frame 
with fresh horse manure mixed with 
straw and corn stalks, placing the 
stalks in bottom of pit for drainage 
and onthisthe fresh manure, which 
has been well forked over to start fer- 
mentation, trample it down well and 
then six inches of rich top soil, A ther- 
mometer is placed in bed and the sash 
put on. Heat is at once produced 
which kills many of the weed seeds in 
the soil. After three or four days, 
when temperature has lowered to 80 
or 90 degrees, I am ready for seeding. 
By March 10 my beds are planted in 
rows 4 inches apart to cabbage, cauli- 
flower, onions, lettuce, radishes, arti- 
chokes, beets, celery, carrots and to- 
matoes, to be transplanted to garden 
in season. 

TESTING NEW VEGETABLES. 

Last spring I bought two pounds of 
a new potato, Noroton Beauty, which 
[I cut to one eye and planted in hot- 
beds on March 3. As sprouts showed 
I broke them off and set-in tomato 
cans filled with rich earth. The cans 
are prepared by heating .until solder 
melts and tied with hemp cord. I 
bend them over a square block of 
wood as they fit closer than if left 
round, 

A PROFITABLE GARDEN CROP. 

I planted and set in hotbed over 60 
tin cans of lima beans March 27. This 
crop pays me the best of any that I 
grow and I always try to get it to mar- 
ket extra early. The cans are set at 


LIMA BEANS FROM THE HOME GARDEN. _,. 


The splendid lima beans shown above,.were gathered. from 
Jersey garden of Guy D. Peck last season. 


of his work. as outlined in this issue, 


the New 
He has-made a grand success 


back of. bed and on narrow shelves 
and do not interfere with plants grow- 
ing around and underneath them. As 
soon as danger from frost is over I 
transplant to the garden, last year 
May 1, when they had long shoots and 
were ready to climb. I sowed the seed 
myself. After trying many varieties, 
I find that King of the Garden gives 
me best results. Our market de- 
mands shelled beans. This entails a 
great deal of labor, but pays well. We 
generally receive 25 cents per quart 
and figure on five to six quarts to the 
bushel of pods. 
STARTING VEGETABLES IN OLD CANS. 


I always plant in cans a few seeds 
of watermelon, muskmelon, squash 
and cucumber for early use. As soon 
as tomatoes have made six or seven 
leaves they are pricked off and trans- 
planted twice; the last time to tin 
cans from which-they go direct to the 
garden. Cabbage, cauliflower and cel- 
ery are also transplanted twice to 
promote the growth of a good root 
system. During the latter part of April, 
I set 1080 cedar pole, 8 feet high, for 
lima beans. Ground is well harrowed, 
marked with a corn marker in 4-foot 
squares and at each corner a pole is 
firmly set. A large forkful of manure 
is dug in around each pole and the 


A Western Farmer’s Garden, 


N. E. CHAPMAN, STEELE COUNTY, wry5 


My ideal garden for a farmer Con. 

sists of one acre and I should prefer 

to have it 16 rogg 

by 10 for the best 

arrangement angq 

Cultivation of 

plants. It would 

slope to the south 

and consi st of 

friable loam With a 

little sand. Such a 

tract I have and J 

find it ideal for gar. 

dening. Here one 

can raise vegetables 

N. E. CHAPMAN. Of -all kinds ang 

have them do well. Such a tract needs 

liberal fertilizing and will repay amply 

for all expenditure and labor. Twenty 

loads of stable manure applied with a 

spreader will be sufficient for the first 

crop. The second crop, as_ celery, 

cauliflower and late cabbage will nee 

500 pounds commercial fertilizer, 

After the manure is applied the ground 

should be plowed deep with a 14-inch 

walking plow and harrowed soon after 

each rain until it is in seeds or plants 

all weeds killed before planting saves 
much labor. 
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THE PLAN OF AN IDEAL WESTERN GARDEN 


earth drawn up in a hill. In this the 
beans are planted, eye down, five to 
the pole, and thinned to three after a 
good growth is made. 

My garden is nearly square, contain- 
ing about two acres. In the fall it 
was plowed and during the winter and 
early spring was treated to 30 two- 
horse loads of stable manure. April 1, 
I replowed, harrowed and rolled it 
and started to plant. Peas, six rows 
100 feet long were the first to go in; 
half of these were treated with nitro- 
culture. The varieties were Laxton 
and Pride of the Garden. I prefer 
low growing kinds as they need no 
brush and the ground can be kept 
cleaner than when brushing is prac- 
tised. ‘I-could’see no difference be- 
tween the treated and untreated seed, 
probably because my garden is not in 
need of bacteria for the growth of peas. 

Next were planted onions, both sets 
and seed varieties being Silver Skin 
and Prizetaker. In sowing the sets, I 
opened a shallow furrow with a hand 
plow, dropped sets 4 inches apart, re- 
versed plow, covered and rolled with 
a hand roller. This method has given 
me very good results. 

Next to onions Broad Windsor 
beans were planted. This is a large 
bean, as early as a pea and while 
coarse in texture and flavor matures 
so early that it is greatly appreciated. 
Then come Chantenay carrots and 
Eclipse and Electric beets, lettuce in 
several varieties, of which May King 
and Brittle Ice are satisfactory. Cab- 
bage*and cauliflower are put out for 
late crops; I also have parsley and 
parsnips,-leeks and radishes. J ale 

[To Page 237.] 


My preference for dimensions of a 
garden is 16 by 10 rods with a division 
walk across plot at 6 rods, making two 
divisions, one 6 by 10 rods, the other 
10 by 10. After many years’ trial, this 
is my favorite plot. In the south part 
I put my strawberries, flower garden 
and early vegetables. It is convenient 
of access, handy to irrigate and pre- 
sents a better appearance. <As_ the 
rows extend the whole 16 rods the cul- 
tivator goes through the division walk 
thus keeping down weeds that might 
grow there. The long rows save much 
turning of the horse and add to ap- 
pearance of the garden. In the north 
part of the garden are’the berries and 
the more general fieJd crops. 

The flower and herb departments 
are 6 rods long by 1 rod wide with 4 
walk 2 feet wide down the middle. 
The tallest plants are all farthest from 
the walk with smaller ones as the 
rows approach the walk from each 
side. My ideal farmer’s garden will bea 
source of constant delight to all mem- 
bers of the family,’ their friends and 
customers. A hotbed 6 by 16 feet and 
a cold frame same size will be a great 
aid to early vegetables. If I should 
set out nursery stock I should buy 
those trees recommended by my state 
horticultural society for my latitude. 

My ideal garden herein describe a, i 
tried to reach approximately last year, 
and shall endeavor to realize more 
fully this year. By giving the children 
the popcorn, a share in profits of to- 
matoes and onions, with proceeds of 
flower garden they will do most of the 
weeding, leaving only the cultivating 
for me. With such a garden the farm- 
er may live on the fat of the land. 
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FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
and descrip- 
& tions: of the 


est things 
known in 
horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interested 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM, HENRY MAULB 

1702 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





















THe Seed We Sell 


a One market 
Pf GREGORYS + 


gardener 
SEED plants annually 75 


pounds of our let- 
tuce, another 500 

= pounds of our beet 
and a third 100 pounds of our onion 
seed. men can take no chances. 
We shall be pleased to sell you any 
kind of vegetable or flower seed equally 
good, from five cents’ worth upward. 

Catalogue 
J.J. 4H. GRECORY & SON, 

Marbiehead, Mass. 































{O Points in Favor! 


Read these reasons why our 
ljustable Garden Cultivator 

is the superior implement of 

this kind on the market. 


NORCROSS 
CARDEN 
CULTIVATORS 


are STRONG AND DURABLE, 
adjustable, weigh but 8 Ibs., have 
4-foot handles, five blades of spring eteel, 
palls the weeds, pulverizes the surface, wi'l work between 
rows,or center shovel can be removed and straddle the row, 
100,000 iu use, Inguire 


at dealers, or write 
C. $. NORCROSS & SONS GCO., WALNUT GROVE, ILL. 


MUSHROOMS 


Quickly and easily grown when thoroughly under. 
Stood. Sell for fancy prices at all times. eman< 
far in excess of supply. LARGE PROFITS. Methods 



















practically unknown. Tremendous opportunities for 
these who begin NOW. My new treatise, “Facts 
about Successful and Profitable Mushroom Culture,” 
explains this immensely rich home industry and the 
most successful Mushroom Farm im this country. 


Send 4c f.r postage to VAUGIRARD MUSH- 


ROOM CELLARS, Rams y, New Jersey. 
ree as. 
the wonderful 
soil and seed bacteria. 
Enrich your farms. 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 





Book No. 4 on 
NITRO- 








Phenomenal Seed Corn 
YELLOW DENT VARIETY 


Average Yield 18 Barrels toacre. Ears 12 to 


16 inches long, allcobs. De rain. 
Matures early Small cobs. ep ¢€ 

$1.25 Per Bushel Ears. $2.50 Per Bushel 
Shelled. F. O, B, Glyndon, Bags included. 


White Hall Manor Stock Farm, 
Glyndon, Md. 


Old Va, ENSILAGE CORN 


Produces a remarkable amount of superior ensil- 
8g@ peracre. Itincreases the flow of milk or adds 
Weight to cattle faster than other varieties. Cat- 
alog of profit-adding seed and nursery stock free. 


Ford Seed Co., Dept. 42, Ravenna, Ohio 








Practical Garden Experiences of a City Man 


{From Page 236.] 

I use a Planet Jr combined 
wheel hoe and drill and sow seed in 
rows about 1% feet apart and 100 feet 
long; I find that longer rows are 
harder to cultivate well. My garden 
is divided into two parts by a grape 
arbor, so that 100 feet is the most 
convenient length of row for me. 

Except for experiment or to get a 
few earliest I seldom plant sweet corn 
or potatoes in my garden, giving 
them fields by themselves, where they 
are tended by horse and cultivator or 
weeder. Last season I used. a Hallock 
weeder over my whole garden and 
was very much pleased with its work. 
After plants are above-ground I ferti- 
lize most of them, especially let- 
tuce, beets and onions, with nitrate of 
soda, put on just before or during a 
rain at the rate of 80 pounds to the 
acre. 

For a succession of crops I plant 


ten days or two weeks apart and 
gather vegetables. when they are 
young and tender. On April 12 I 


transplanted from hotbed to garden 
several rows of onions, beets, carrots 
and a few plants of Large Globe arti- 
chokes, aiso a large patch of cabbage 
and cauliflower. About April 25 I 
planted a few rows Rural New Yorker 
potatoes, opening furrows with a 
small plow, dropping fertilizer and 
seed by hand, covering and rolling. 
On May 11 planted one-half acre of 
White Mexican sweet corn, in rows 
3% feet apart, dropping corn about 
four grains to the foot. I gathered the 
first well filled ears for market July 1. 
Ten days later than the first planting 
I followed with one-fourth acre Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen and ten days after that 
one-fourth acre Country Gentleman. 


GARDEN GEOGRAPHY! ”’ 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 


Our market is a good one for corn 
and lima beans 2nd these are my chief 
crops. May 5 I planted several rows 
of Stringless Green Pod bush beans 
and on the Il4th transplanted tomato 
plants to their place in the garden. 
They were then in bloom. Before May 
15 we were enjoying a bountiful sup- 
ply of our earliest vegetables, . besides 
having enough for an occasional pres- 
ent to a friend. One of our chief joys 
in gardening is to have early and good 
produce to give away. This is not en- 
tirely unselfish, as it gives opportunity 
for afew sly boasts astoourcrops. As 
soon as plants show above ground the 

*hand cultivator is started and kept con- 

stantly at work throughout the season. 
Last August, I sowed crimson clover 
between the rows of vegetables to be 
turned under in the spring. 

Cucumbers and melons were planted 
in May, seiting 5 feet apart each way. 
They should be in different parts of 
the garden and need very. rich soil, 
good care and clean cultivation. Dur- 
ing the first part of August Drumhead 
kale and brussels sprouts were 
planted and later transplanted. For 
soup flavoring I have a supply of okra, 
6 inches apart in the row, and a few 
plants of celeriac. Turnips are planted 
in August and September, also lettuce, 
parsley, cabbage and cauliflower to 
transplant to hotbed for winter use. 

I advise good seed, the best being 
none too good, well fertilized and 
drained ground, careful planting and 
last, but not least, thorough and per- 
sistent cultivation. The insect enemies 
should be met and conquered at an 
early stage. I can do my share of work 
with my men. I find that a man wili 
work better and give more satisfaction 
if his employer is by his side doing 
his share of the labor. 



































SPRINGS 


was worked out by a city man, Guy 
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CITY MAN’S PLAN OF A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN 


This plan won second place in our ideal garden:contest last season. It 


D. Peck, living in the country. For 


details about Mr Peck’s methods see article in this issue. 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver 
and Bladder Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the em- 
inent kidney and bladder specialist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles 

Some of the early symptoms of 
weak kidneys are pain or dull ache in 
the back, rheumatism, dizziness, head- 
ache, nervousness, catarrh of the blad- 
der, gravel or calculi, bloating, sallow 
complexion, puffy or dark circles un- 
der the eyes, suppression of urine, or 
compelled to pass water ofteh day and 
night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous. kidney..remecy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for.its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have 
the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes, You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root and a pamphlet that tells all 
about it, including many of the thou- 
sands of letters received from sufferers 
cured, both sent free by mail. Write 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Binghamton, 





Root and the address, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 

















ANNUAL 


ror 1906 


should be in the 
hands of every farmer and gardener 
who wants only the best. It is a 
handsome book of 104 pages, fully 
illustrated, with beautiful colored 
covers, and contains truthful descrip- 
tions of 


LIVINGSTON’S T™ SEEDS, 


The Best that can be grown. 


We list none but fresh seeds of the 
| § best known varieties, as well as Novel 
ties of unusual merit, at reasonable 
prices. 

Drop us a postal for it to-day. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY, 


Box 126, Columbus, Ohio. 
FIELD AND 


até SILEDS 


sale Prices, direct to the Farmer. Get 
my prices before buying elsewhere. 


SIEGEL, the Seedman, - Erie, Pa, 
Harrows ‘5.65 up 


Oak frames, stump guard, channel 
steel clips to protect bolt heads. Full 
weight, length,and width. Warranted 
Prices to You. 





Sor Tomatoes." 

















GARDEN 





at factory prices, Sent free on 
UPPLY & MFG, O00.,582 Lawrence 
«, Michigaa. 








Knight’s Fruit Plants. 


Do you want the best Strawherries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, etc. WE HAVE THEM. A large 
stock of allthe money making varieties at a reason- 
able price. It will pay you to send for our catalog. 
DAVID KNIGHT AND SON, Sawyer, M 

















































HENDERSON’S 1906 
FARMER’S MANUAL 


THE MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


or 
Published in America. 
° Pate Sees from Nature 
an ete withu te informa- 
pHa it should Ie ete hands 
of every farmer. 


We will send it FREE if you mention this Paper. 





Especially Valuable as a Book of Reference. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35.& 37 Cortiandt St., New York 














HARDY PERENNIA 


PLANTS 


OR OLD FASHIONED 
FLOWERS 


L 








3 acres solidly planted with them—over 1000 
varieties, Nothing for the cost will add so much 
cheer to the home grounds and render them 
attractive and interesting—from early spring 
tilllatein = fall; yielding, as they do, a wealth 
of flowers of an almost endless variety of form 
and color—not only during the year planted, 
but for many years—from a single planting. 
They are everybody’s Soames 5 for the million- 
aire and the wage earner; flowers to 
brighten and embellish the “dining table, the 
parlor and the rooms of the sick as well as the 
garden and lawn; and everybody should have 
them. They fiorish in almost every soil, need 
but little care and no special knowledge is 
required to succeed with them. 

My catalog of Hardy Perennial Plants is a 
copiously Illustrated and beautiful printed 

of 50 pages. Its descriptions are accurate, 

trethful, and it is replete with information of 
value to all who are interested in these charm- 
ing plants; it is free to everybody. 


J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver. N. J. 











Gro the pedigree sys- 
tem. biceest and Best 
id lots of them. 


$2.00 a 1,000 
E. Se Upwards, 


plants by the 
aw Hang TA 


many choice new 

f na nt no “Tilustraved, descrip- 
tive catalogue givin prices and 
telling how to plant and grow them, 


Freeto all. For 30 yearsa small fruit 
specialist. 250 acres in berries, 











Contains many new Premium Offers. You 
should know about Vick’s Violet King 
and Mikado Asters, now offered for the 
first tithe, Send ten cents and receive a 

cket of Vick’s we Aster in 
Cis Golers, and A ogo good for 10 cents 

hase of $1.00 or over from 1 

Guide. Send for the Catalogue anyway ; 
t’s free 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
434 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 








A beautiful colored plate of our P 


Red Raspbe 


and our straw aspne of valu- 
able information tion about varieti varieties 
with instructions 
to all. 
THE FLANSBURCGH a POTTER Co., 
Lesile, Michigan. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
TISERS on Editorial 


Fase. 


HANDLING CANE FRUITS 


| Small Fruit Garden on a Quarter Acre. 


| F. H. BALLOU, OHIO, 


A small fruit garden for an aver- 
age family can be made on one-fourth 
acre. The plat, to facilitate cultiva- 
tion, should be longer than it is wide. 
A plat 5x8 rods is of convenient form 
for~ working to good advantage. It 
is much better to give extra care to a 
small area than to give a larger plat 
only indifferent cultivation. I give, 
below, a plan for a small-fruit garden, 


wai — 
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RASPBERRY 
so 


NATURAL GROWTH BLACKCAP 
which is almost self explanatory 
far as arrangement is concerned. It 
will be noticed that vegetables may 
occupy 2a strip similar in size to that 
occupied by strawberries. This is a 
provision for ‘rotation of crops when 
it becomes desirable or necessary to 
renew the strawberry bed—the change 
of soil every two or three seasons be- 
ing very beneficial. 

The soil designed for a small-fruit 
garden should be of a deep and nat- 
urally fertile character, although al- 
most any soil may, 
in time, be brought 
up to the required 
state of fertility by 
heavy and repeated 
appfications of well- 
rotted manure. The 
ground should be 
either naturally or 
artifically well- 
drained. Deep plowing and thorough 
preparation of the ground should be 
given, as a matter of course. The 
plan reproduced herewith shows the 
disposition of the various classes of 
fruits, the number of plants required 
for each row, etc. 

It would be quite impossible to give 
lists of varieties that would succeed 
in all parts of the country. This mat- 
ter must.bé settled upon-a local basis. 
A few sorts that are known to succeed 
in one’s immediate section of country, 
providing the quality for home use be 
such as to recommend them, should 
be planted in “preference to various 
unknown and untested novelties, no 
matter what claims may be made for 
them, how widely they. may be ad- 


BL ACKBERRY 


Hedgerow nat- 
ural growth. 


-_ 


RESTRICTED GROWTH BLACKCAP RASPBERRY 


vertised or at-how high-a price they 

are being sold. I submit a few very 

short lists of varieties which I feel 

safe in recommending for planting in 

Ohio. The varieties are not new, but 

generally well known and of undis- 

puted. value—just such as I should 

confidently plant in my own small 

fruit garden. 

GRAPES, BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 
White grapes—Green _Mountain, 

Diamond and Niagara. If the planter 

wish to try a very promising new 

white grape of 

the. highest ex- 

cellence in qual- 

ity, I -would, in- 

clude the Wa- 

panuka. This is 

a seedling. result- 

ing from a cross 

of Rommel and BLACKBERRY 

Brilliant, grown }yi11 system restric- 

by T. V.’ Mun ‘ted growth. 

son of Texas. 

Black grapes—Moore’ s Barly, Worden, 

Concord, Nectar, Red stapes, Brighton, 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG GRAPE VINE GOOD FORM 


Reading from left to right as you look at the cut, the first vine , 


sents the plant as it should be cut back the first season. 


indicate where the shoots should be cut. 
Pruning after the fourth year cons 


years are, shown successively. 


cutting all new shoots back to one strong bud. 
represents the adult form. 


the right and trimmed, 


Delaware and Gaertner. Grapes suc- 
ceed admirably when trained upon a 
wall, fence, or upon the exterior of 
out-buildings. A modification of the 
Kniffen system of training is one of 
the most desirable methods in popu- 
lar use and may be applied very readi- 
ly to almost any condition or situa- 
tion. I have endeavored to give the 
A BC principles of this system of 
pruning and training in the ac- 
companying series of small drawings. 
Also the style of trellis necessary. I 
have also shown the same system of 
training as applied to walls of out- 
buildings for the purpose of a screen 
or to shade a sunny window. 

One cannot go far wrong in plant- 
ing blackberries if he confines his se- 
lection to Barly King and Eldorado. 
Blackberries may be kept in hills or 
allowed to form a narrow hedge-row. 
They should annually be cultivated 
during the early part of the growing 
season, keeping down all new shoots 
or suckers, as well as weeds, except 
a few well distributed, strong, new 
canes immediately in the narrow 
hedge-row. The young, growing 
shoots may have their tips pinched 
out when they are 2 to 2% feet high. 
This will induce the formation of 
branches or laterals, making a low, 
bushy head. The canes may be al- 
lowed to develop without restriction 
by pinching. In either case it is not 
safe to prune back the matured canes 
very severely before the season of 
fruiting. The fruit-buds are usually 
formed near the extremities of the 
branches anda severe pruning is like- 
ly to cut off the greater number of 
these. It is safe to cut back the 
mature canes only after the blossom 
buds are showing. I have illustrated 
here not only the plans of hill and 
hedge-row culture, but the results of 
summer pinching to form a low, sym- 
metrical, branched bush. 

Of all the blackcap raspberries I 
like best the Kansas, Cumberland and 
Munger, which cover a long season of 
ripening. If a very early variety be 

8 rods long. 


The cros 
The second, third, 


and 


The four-year-old 


desired a few plants of the 
would prove to fill the bill. ne 
is also a dependable early sort. Bjact. 
caps may be successfully groy 
by clean culture or heavy, p: 
mulching which entirely ta} 
place of cultivation. In this they 
fer from red raspberries 
berries which continually 
numerable sprouts or sucke) d 
not like mulching for these, as the 
keeping down of the new growth un- 
der the conditions brought about py 
mulching is a more laborious matter 
than clean cultivation would be 

Early summer pinching of the 
growing blackcap canes may done 
with very good results, although, as q 
practice it is not be- 

yp 


and 


send ur 


ing followed so gen- 
erally as in former 
years. Where the 
canes are allowed to 
develop naturally — 
they may be ¢ut)— 
back the succeeding 
spring just as 6&e- 
verely as may be 
desired—thus regulating the hight of 
the fruiting row to please the fancy. 
In this the blackcap is very unlike 
the blackberry. Mature Jlackcap 
canes may be cut back just as far 
as may be desired without materially 
affecting the prolificacy of the plants, 
as almost every bud from tip to 
is a fruit bud and may be forced 
fruiting by more or 
ting back of the canes. 
show both the restricted and natural 
forms of blackcap canes, their 
ment with the pruning shears and the 
results, 

Red raspberries—Early King 
bert and, where it succeeds, Lo 
are excellent varieties. Colu 
and Haymaker, which are 
classed with the reds, but whic! 
similar in habits of growth and tr 
ment to the blackcaps, well 
a share of the space in the garden, ‘ 
they are most excellent for canning 
What was stated regarding culturt 


PRUNED RED 
RASPBERRI! 


root 


into 
Jess severe cut 


In the cut I 





One row of grapes. Vines 8 feet apart in row. 


15 vines. 








6' 8 ft) 


Two rows of blackberries. 


Plants set 3 feet apart. 41 plants. 





6 





6' 


Two rows black-cep.raspberries. Plants: 2 1/2 feet apart. 50 plents 





6° 





6' 


-. fwo rows red raspberries. Plants set 3 feet apart. 41 plants, 





One row gooseberries. 


Plants 4 feet apart. 32 plants. 





One row currants. Plants < feet apart. 32 plants. 











Four rows strawberries. 


Plants set 2 feet apart. 


63 plants 





44,44, 4,6' 





berries. 





Extra space for vegetables to be grown in rotation with strev- 





PLAN FOR A SMALL FRUIT GARDEN 


The number of plants given above is for a single row. 
aré moré than a single row, muitiply the number of plants given by 


number of rows to be planted. 


In case there 
the 












be applied to red 


plackberries may 
<3 I do not reccom- 


pberries as well. 


Pres summer pinching of red rasp- 
el canes; rather would I have the 
bert’ develop naturally and then 
oad the matured wood back to the 
S ared hight of 2% or 3 feet, in 
spring, as shown in the illustration. 


Strawberries—the Fairfield, War- 
field, Senator Dunlap, Parsons’ Beau- 
ty and Latest cover the entire fruit- 
ino st are prolific and depend- 
_* able and of good 

quality for dessert 

j use and canning. Of 

these five varieties 
only Warfield and 
Latest bear imper- 
fect flowers; these 
must be planted 
=’ near varieties hav- 
ie ing perfect  blos- 
soms. The straw- 
berry rows should 

’ be kept free from 
nd mellow by careful culti- 
yation during the entire growing sea- 
gon. Vigorous growing varieties, such 
as are included in the above list will 
sequire considerable restriction in the 
way of clipping runners during the 


ason, 
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UNPRUNED RED 
RASPBERRY, 


weeds 









































Jatter part of the season. I prefer a 
thinly matted row about 12 inches 
wide. The bed should be covered with 
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TRAINING VINES AS WINDOW SCREEN, 
straw in late autumn or early. win- 
ter to protect the plants from being 
thrown out by the frost anJ to con- 
serve moisture and keep the fruit 
clean during the fruiting season. 

After fruiting is done a small bed 
such as planned in our drawing may 
readil be renewed. Remove the 
mulch, cultivate thoroughly, cutting 
the rows down to a narrow line. Hoe 


or pull out all weeds and draw a little 
fresh soil up about the plants. If the 
weather be favorable for growth new 


runners will soon start out and form 
hew rows. With such attention a straw- 
berry bed should perform good serv- 
ice for at least two years—probably 
longer. When it becomes necessary, 
through failing vigor, to set a new 
bed, turn under the old one, purchase 





FOR THE CGAREFUL GARDENER 


a new, fresh, vigorous stock of plants 
and set upon the space reserved and 
hitherto occupied by vegetables. 
Vegetables, in turn, may be grown 
upon the old strawberry ground. 

Managed in this way the quarter 
acre devoted to a small-fruit garden 
should prove one of the most profit- 
able and satisfactory features of the 
farm. A department when fully es- 
tablished, would not be dispensed with 
for many times its cost in time and 
labor. 


New Vegetable Tested Last Season 


E. D. DARLINGTON. 








Burpee's White Wax bean, plant of 
dwarf stocky growth, stiffly erect, 12 
to 15 inches high, well set with broad 
flattened, pale yellow pods, which are 
held well above the ground, freer from 
rust than any other wax bean this wet 
season. Pods 4 to 5 inches long, 
broadest at bottom, quite fleshy and 
entirely stringless at all stages, excel- 
lent for snap shorts when young or 
for green shell beans and succotash 
when beans are of good size. 

Burpee’s Green Pod Stringltss Pale 
bean, plants of string running or 
climbing growth, well set with foliage 
and producing clusters of long, round 
dark green pods which resemble Old 
Homestead in general appearance. 
In season, it is as early as the smaller 
Creaseback pole and continues much 
longer in bearing. 

Henderson’s Early Leviathan pole 
lima. Several seasons’ trial have 
shown this to be the most desirable 
extra early pole lima. It is of strong, 
vigorous growth, setting pods very 
freely. The pods are about 5 inches 
long, straight in outline-and contain 
an average of four beans to the pod. 
It furnishes a large crop of pods 
earlier than any other variety and is 
true to type, while several other extra 
early varieties tested, were evidently of 
mixed parentage or very carelessly se- 
lected, and none of them produced as 
large a quantity of pods as early as 
the Leviathan. 

Early Model Best is a finely selected 
strain, having short tops or leaves and 
smooth, uniform round or globe 
shaped roots of moderate size. It is 
one of the first to mature and the 
smooth outline with deep color make 
a very attractive appearance when 
bunched. The flesh is highly colored 
and retains its coloring when cooked. 
The small growth of foliage and mod- 
erate size of the roots makes it a 
desirable variety for the ‘:ome garden. 

Burpee’s Black Red Ball. This is 
another new beet of extra early ma- 
turity and very dark rich color. The 
dark purplish foliage is of medium 
growth and quite upright in habit. The 
roots are of medium size, a deep tur- 

[To Page 200.] 





GARDEN PRODUCTS AT THE FAIR 


a ne splendid garden vegetables were shown at the New York state 


Earl is 


t fall. 





Howard M. Earl of Pennsylvania is seén in the picture, Mr 
wellknown among the seed trade. 
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ulverizing Harrow 
> Clod C and Levelef. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my exp if not satisfactory. 
The best pulverizer—chea 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
pe. steel and wrought irom 
indestructible, + 
Catalog and booklet, 
Harro 













ACME 








ia — SS >“Anideal w” by 
=< — - ee eS ste , Henry Stewart sent free- 
I deliver f. 0. b. at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Prancisco, Portland, etc, 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, -Millington, New Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th SH er ra TON Seis Pere. W. Gay Sts., 






































THE MAN WITH THE HO 


Look at the picture of our new hoe which explains itself. Always handy. The 
time saver ever inverted for the farmer and gardener. All 
upside down and strike the spring on the ground. CLEAN 


How much easier it is to hoe with 
« handy patent self cleaning hoe 


need to do is to turn the hee 
THE HOB SLICK AS WHISTLE 



















No more time wasted over the old style hoe. yo 
self cleaning hoe, or if he does not handle it, send us 75 cents and we w 


ship you one immediately 
Address ROCK RIVER MFG. CO., Dept. B., Dixon, UTP 


Ask your dealer to show you this up-to-date, handy 




















DOUBLE THE STRAWBERRY CROP 


No extra expense for new plants or fertilizer. 


ence of largest fruit-grower in America. 


Full story in catalog—lifetime experi- 


To old friends and new wanting Berries, 
Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. 


J. H. HALE, $0. GLASTONBURY, CONA, 
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STRAWBERRI 


AND HOW TO 





WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


The Book that beats them all because it tells 
how big crops of big fancy strawberries can 
be grown every year and how to pick and pack 
them for big prices. It keeps Experienced Grow- 
ers posted on new discoveries in plant breeding 
and latest cultural methods. It takes beginners 
through a complete course of instruction; tells 
just when and how to do everything to get Big Re- 
sults, and how to start a Profitable Berry Farm 
with little capital. Beautifully illustrated with 
photo-engravings. Don't order your plants until 
you this Book. It is free. 


Kellogg Correspondence 


School 
The Kellogg Correspondence School of Straw- 


berry Culture teaches you how to grow big crops 
of fancy berries and how to pick and pack them 
for top prices. 

We make every detail of the work plain and tell 
one just when and how to do everything to get the 

st results. . 

We show you how to lower the éxpense of pro- 
duction and increase your receipts. 

We explain in a practical way how large families 
with small gardens can grow an abundance of 
choice berries for home use and make money, too. 

We prepare young men for good paying posi- 
tions, There is a great cali for foremen on berry 
farms. The demand is away in excess of the 
supply, We can fit you for that work, 

Our course of instruction trains the young 
woman for an ideal out-of-door occupation in 
which she can make much more than an in- 
dependent living. 

The first person to join this school was a young 
woman who has won splendid success as a straw- 
berry culturist in Minnesota. 

And among our /hundreds of pupils are many 
women who are enthusiasts in the business 

Now, if you want to know all about our methods, 
send us your name and address and $1.00, and you 
will be enrolled as a full member of the great 
Correspondence School. 

And “The Strawberry,” our valuable and beau- 
tifully illustratéd ‘magazine, will reach you each 
month, full of instruction; will tell you just what to 
do in your strawberry Aeld at that particular time 
and will keep you from making expensive mistakes, 

Don't delay, but write us today, Address 


R. M, KELLOGG CO., 
550 Portage Ave., Three Rivers, Mich, 


PERRY’S 


ORIENTAL 
Ripe Aug. 10 


WILL 
KEEP 






OFF 
TREE 
six 
WEEKS 
SEVEN 
YEARS 
TESTED 
Of Unequaled 


Richness. 


Write now for tt. cie 
interest on 8100.00. 
and More Valuabie Time. 


Tree Harty, Vigorous, Productive. 
$1.00 invested will pa 
Dont Love this Year's Grow? 





STRAWBERRY | 
PLANTS ; 


The Senator Dunlap is the best 
grower, best producer 

shipper, best seller. I offer 
over 1,000,000 of these plants at 
surprisingly low prices; fift 
other varieties. Large vari- 
ety fruit plants, roses, etc. 29d 
year. Send for free catalogue. 


L, J. FARMER, BOX 612, PULASKI, &. ¥. 


The KING GRAPE 


The most promising of ai! new grapes. Largest 
cluster,largest berries,largest yield best quanty, 
heavy leaf and strong grower. Awarded highest 
honors wherever shown. For further des:rip- 
tion, with photo, write to the originator 


WM. K. MUNSON, VINECROFT, 
Grard Rapids, Mich. 


Simburry Plants 


Virginia and Chesapeake, winners of f100 GOLD PRIZE 
© ers; also Cardinal, Commonwealth, North Shore, Oaks 
Early, New York, Glen Mary. Stevens Champion, and 90 
others; best list, good stock, fair prices. Dew es: Lu- 
cretia and Austins. 
Ss Full line best new and standard old vari- 
COCES ties GARDEN, FIELDand FLOWER 
SEEDS. New 60 Page Catalogue Free. !t tells about 
govd plants and seeds and where tu get them. Send now to 
W. F. ALLEN, Dept. 13, SALISBURY, MD. 


MUCH IN LITTLE 


A new strawberry catalog filled with interesting 

motter, A chapter on 
“THE PEDIGREE QUESTION ”’ 

M. CRAWFORD CO., Cuyahoga Falls,0., 8. F. D. 11 


































and other fruit trees at 
wholesale prices. Circuiar free 
Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


PEAC 


RK. 5S. JOHNSTON, 
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|S a renovator of soil and as a 
food for stock, the cow pea 


is unsurpassed. To get the larg- 


est possible yield of cow peas from 


any given soil, a plentiful applica- 
tion of PoTasH is necessary. 


The best methods leading to certain success are fully 
explained in the 65-page illustrated book, which we send 
free to farmers who write for it. It tells of the remarkable 
results attained. with cow peas nourished upon Portas. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 








Planet Jr. Garden Tool Quality. 


a a million users regard the Planet Jr. line as the most practical, durable and dependable 

_ m tools made, They stand the test of time, because ‘quality’ is the Planet Jr. watchword, 
y wear well and give perfect satisfaction wherever used. 

Planet Jr. No, 17 is a pestioulariy x valuable tool. Itis the best of our single wheel hoes, 





VEGETABLES FOR, CITY TRADE 


A PROFESSIONAL TRUCK FARMER 


EARLY PRACTICAL EXP®RIENCE—BUYING THE FABM—DRAINING AND Layn 


THE PLOT—HOW THE CROPS ARE PUT IN AND BUNDLED—-METHODS 0: 
ING AND MARKETING—ONIONS THAT PAY WELL—OTHER DESIRABLE yeEq! 


FOR LOCAL MARKETS. 


In this article are embodied the ex- 
periences of R. J. Dallinga of Ohio, 
a practical] and successful trucker. A 
few years ago he purchased a 25-acre 
farm near two thriving manufactur- 
ing towns and has developed a trade, 
returning him a handsome living and 
splendid profit. He has already ex- 
pended more than $200 per acre, but 
still improving his place. His article 
is full of practical common sense and 
should be read by everyone who in- 
tends -to engage in the trucking 
business, 

While employed as overseer by one 
of the largest and most successful 
truck growing concerns of the United 
States I gained considerable expe- 
rience in that branch of gardening 
and also became familiar with the 
risks, worry and annoyance incident 
to truck farming on a large _ scale. 
The successful management of a large 
truck farm requires a great amount 
of running capital and executive abil- 
ity, “for after the crops have been 
planted, they must be taken care of, 
no matter what adverse conditions 
may present themselves. There can 
be no shutting down as in a manu- 
facturing establishment. I would 
therefore advise a young man with 
limited means, who contemplates en- 
gaging in truck farming, to start out 


for mice, which some seaso 


play havoc with the trencheg 


No grass is allowed te grow a 
banks to give a winter habit: 
onion thrips. Great emphasi 
be laid on the ditches being 
tant, because this feature wi! 
keeping the land level in plow 
Suppose a field is divided 
equal lands, a, b, c and d, wi 


1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. Now if we pi 


land by itself a high ridge wi! 
the middle of the land. This ; 
become more and more pro 
if we keep on plowing in this 
we plow around the land, th: 
row is left in the middle , 
worse than the ridge. Instead 
ing each land separately w: 
a and ec, c and d and comme: 


ing along the dividing ditch 


tween aandc. The lands b: 
the dead furrows will com 
ditches 1 and 3. The next ; 
commence plowing along 1 : 
finish along the banks of di 
For crossing the end of th 
we use three 12-inch sewer 
onds, 3 feet long. These cri 
cheap, safe and permanent 
open ditches to drain tile as 1 
is quite level and the roots 
would render it difficult to 


BLAN 


carefully tested by practical men and the latest approved pattern, with the greatest variety of 
tools we have ever offered. Frame is strong and convenient, having a quick change device which 
permits tools to be changed without removing nuts, 

Planet Jr. Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is a great favorite with strawberry growers, 
market gardeners and farmers, because the twelve chisel shaped teeth do such thorough, fine, 
close work without throwing earth on small plants. The pulverizer used with the lever wheei 
enables the operator to set the tool exactly to any desired depth. 

The Planet Jr. line includes Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Riding Cultivas 

tors, (one or two row), Beet and Orchard Cultivators, etc., 45 in all. 


Farmers as well as gardeners need our 1906 book, which fully ge the 
machines at work both at home and abroad. Mailed free. 


S. L. Aen & Company, 


BoxllVE, 


on @ small scale and grow up with 
his business. Every ambitious young 
man should strive to own a home and 
be his own master. Truck farming on 
@ small scale near a good market of- 
fers opportunities to active, intelligent 
young men with small capital, where- 
by they may secure an independent, 
remunerative and healthful occupa- 
tion. 

About seven years ago I bought 25 
acres of land, $50 an acre, four miles 
from two large manufacturing towns. 
The land was without buildings. 
One-half was a so-called chestnut 
sandy loam and the other half a wild 
swamp, covered with brush and 
weeds and full of stumps and logs. 
People all around considered the land 
worthless, but I saw its latent possi- 
bilities as a truck farm. It was close 
to good markets, located on a good 
main road in a pleasant and thriving 
neighborhood near good schools and 
affording an ideal building spot for a 
home. 

After erecting a comfortable house, 
bank barn 30x42 feet, and a small 
greenhouse, I started to clear the land, 
Passers-by shrugged their shoulders 
and predicted that I would sink every- 
thing in that hole. I succeeded in 
breaking up quite a patch of muck 
and covering it with a liberal coat of 
manure, hauled from the city livery 
stables. Muck land, although rich in 
nitrogen, will quickly respond to ma- 
hnure, because most of this nitrogen is 
in an unavailable form. Celery when 
planted on new muck without manure 
or some other organic fertilizer like 
bone, will not .make a satisfactory 
growth. The next spring the land was 
Pa. harrowed thoroughly and received an 
application of 800 pounds acid phos- 
phate with 4% potash per acre. This 
land grew two good crops of celery 
that season. This crop, together with 
the proceeds from early red beets and 
cabbage, enabled me to pay off part of 
my mortgage and still left me enough 
running capital to combine the im- 
provements and pay other expenses, 

DRAINING THE TRUCK PATCH. 

Part of my success was due to a sys- 
tem of ditches which kept the land 
thoroughly drained through all kinds 
of weather. These ditches were 4 
feet wide at the top and about 3 feet 
deép.” Careful measurements were 
taken to have them straight parallel 
and eéqui-distant. The. ditches are 
5 mae: 1906 novelties in Choieest | Cleaned every spring. All the banks 


uniformly solid foundation f< 

During heavy showers ths 

ditches carry off the water quickly 
CELERY A PAYING CROP 

We always plow the celery 
the fall and harrow at onc: 
tate the hauling of manur: 
frozen ground. About 20 load 
nure per acre are Spread eve 
ing the winter and then the 
plowed in the spring. Imm 
after plowing the land is har: 
about 800 pounds per acrs 
good fertilizer drilled in. The 
is omitted on those fields 
be sown to onions. A rotation is 
up with celery and onions, but 
are never sown twice in succession on 
the same field, because of the maggots 
which made their appearanc: t 
three years ago. Whereve: 
two crops are secured from the s 
ground. Early celery is pi: 
feet apart and about the middle « 
June sash is fastened to the top the 
house by hinges. The bottom heat is 
obtained from fresh horse manure 
tramped in beds about 2 feet deep. 
About 8 inches of well manured soil 
is put on top of this manure. The air 
is kept warm by two stoves, one at 
each end. Coke is used as fuel. Dur- 
ing extremely cold nights after the 
plants have come up we cover tl 
beds with muslin covers. 

We commenced sowing celery 
about February 20 and the young 
plants will be readyto transplant in 
flats the latter part of March. As soon 
as the weather becomes mild, usually 
about April 20, a few thousand plants 
are set out and blanching boards laid 
along the rows. In case of frost the 
boards are turned down flat on the 
plants. We aim to get the p! 
out at the beginning of a warm -— 
to get them well started before a frost 
comes. Growing the celery plants on 
Warm manure, transplanting them 
afterward and always avoiding suc- 
den changes in temperature eliminates 
almost entirely the trouble of running 
to seed, even if the seed has been sown 
very early. 

MARKETING THE CROPS. 


Our celery harvest commences about 
July 1. When I first commenced t 
sell celery my customers did not take 
kindly to this early vegetable pe 
deners had been putting = 
blanched celery on the market hica 
Wwas.musty and bitter. Another sa 
dener had furnished board-bleacne® 
celery, but enjoying almost a monoP- 
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Tandem Garden 


The Fou Dillon *Gutvaine 


Suits the practical gardener because it cultivates either between or astride the rows, 
atid he goes along at an easy, continuous walk. Onesimple movement without the 
use of wrench or tool of any kind makes it possible to always furrow the soil atjust 
the desired depth. You must not put this cultivator on a par with the common hit 
and miss garden cultivator. It works so easily and accurately that it is the 
greatest help to amateur gardeners, women, truck farmers, and, in fact, 
anyone who wants to save time and do good accurate work. 
The Lou Dillon cultivator works as easily as a lawn mower, It is in fact, 
the only garden cultivator that is practical for a woman or child, as itis 
em the only one made that they can push. 

~ We will take the cultivator back and give oe your 
money if it don’t do your work better and in less time 

than any garden cultivator you ever used, 

Write for free descriptive catalogue and prices, 


Schaible Manufacturing Co., 
Albion, Michigan. 














seed 


Every farmer should own a YORK IMPROVED WEEDER, It's the greatest machine 
on the en te segettag rid of weeds without injuring the growing crepe crops. It nae every 
antage of efficiency and economy over all other weeders—8. qua e Spring 

steel teeth, round points, narrow in the body, of great flexibility oa won't 

break. No clogging. Frameis made of strong flexible angle stee!; handles 

and shafts are adjustable. Size, 734 feet; weight, 85 pounds. Spangler 

Corn Planters and Grain Drills aiways give satisfaction — durable, 

perfect in operation, cheapest. Write at once for our free 
SPANGLER CO., 507 W. Queen Sr 











Six varities of Healthy, Thrifty, one and two 
ear old Roots. Alsoa full line of Trees, Plants, 
ines, California Privet, Garden Tools, Spray 

Pumps and Mixtures. Write for catalog and 

valuable Spraying Chart. It’s free. 

Arthur J. Collins, Box O, Moorestown, N. J. 

5 


SEED CORN, Northern Grown 


‘We tnise a very fine seed corn Said on our farm with- 
in a few miles of Lake Ontario. It is early, and will 
mature anywhere in thiscountry. We have some New 
Varieties that are far superior to ordinary kinds. Also 
eorn for fodder and ensilage. Percentage yt 
tion marked on the tags—an advantage you don't 
Ask for catalogue and w ale price list 








elsewhere. 
of seeds. 


JOSEPH HARRIS C Seed Growers, 
Coldwater, N. Y. 


FtSe7s 32 
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oly, he compelled the stores to stock 
vith enough until his next trip. 
Consumers then complained that cel- 
ery in midsummer was stringy, tough 
and stale, and the grocer found fault 
pecause the celery would not stand up. 
I at once saw what was the trouble. 
Immediately I had a telephone put in 
en told my customers that I was 
ready to keep them in fresh celery 
every day, and would make two trips 
if necessary. Another row of celery is 
planted between every two rows, so 
that actually we get our celery rows 
114 feet apart. 

A 1e blanching during the sum- 
mer is done by boards, 12 inches wide 
and 12 or 16 feet long. A cleat of the, 
pest plastering lath is nailed at each 
end and in the middle of each board 
to prevent splitting and to give venti- 
jation to the boards when piled up 
during the idle season. Walking on 
the boards is strictly forbidden. As 
fast as the boards are taken off they 
are immediately put back on other 
rows. They are never left lying be- 
tween the rows, because the sun will 


up 


al d th 


Aull 


warp and crack them and _ shorten 
their.life. If for some reason or other 
we cannot set them up, they are piled 
up. We use about 24,000 feet of 


boards. Our market uses only the 
Golden Self-Blanching and the Giant 
Paschal varieties of celery. We have 
tried the Snowwhite and the Silver 
felf-Blanching, but none of these va- 
rieties has proved profitable with us. 
We,have to keep up a steady supply of 
celery from July 1 to at least Christ- 


mas and we need varieties that will 
stand a long time without losing their 
blanching qualities. Golden Self- 


Planching in this respect is the variety 
par excellence. The two _ varieties 
named above are good if blanched 
just at the right time, if left a little 
too long they become worthless. We 


, 


test every novelty in celery, but on a@ 
limited scale. 


SOME DESIRABLE ONIONS, 


We grow only the Michigan Yellow 
Globe onion. Sometimes we grow the 
Prizetaker for transplanting. The 
Prizetaker is a very poor keeper and 
should be disposed of early in the sea- 
son. White and Red varieties are 
scarcely wanted in our market. A row 
of Giant Paschal celery is planted be- 
tween every fifth row of onions, about 
the middle of July. In this way we 
double crop our onion field. For grow- 
ing our celery plants we use a combi- 
nation of hotbed and greenhouse, 20 
feet wide and 50 long, with rafters 12 
feet long and covered by hotbed sash, 
3x6, one lapping a few inches over the 
other. When people found that a 
store could have fresh, good celery 
and did keep it, a market had been 
created for summer celery, which it 
now takes several growers to supply. 

We aim to have something to sell 
the whole year round. From the 
greenhouses we sell thousands of cel- 
ery, tomato, cabbage and pepper 
plants. We grow the Dwarf Cham- 
pion tomatoes for the city trade, but 
supply other gardeners with Ear- 
liana, Beauty, Acme and other stand- 
ard varieties. The Charleston Wake- 
field cabbage has been the most prof- 
itable variety, being early, large, solid 
and better proof against the root- 
maggot than other early’ varieties. 
The Ruby King pepper, although de- 
scribed in glowing terms by most seeds- 
men, is 2 very undesirable variety, 
being very late and a poor yielder. 
The Large Bell or Bullnose is a large, 
handsome pepper, maturing early and 
very prolific. The Golden Dawn 
suplies the demand for a yellow pep- 
per. Before the space in the green- 

[To Page 261.] 
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Whatever the product of field or garden, the user of Iron Age Garden 
Implements is certain of the greatest profit because his crops are 
produced at the least cost. They not only save in time, work, 
and fertilizer but al ope increase quantity, ake and cash 
value ofthecrop. Think of the work-saving possibilities of a tool 
that will open the ground, plant and cover garden seed in hills or 
drills at a single operation. Five times faster than planting by 
hand. The same tool can be adjusted in a moment to plow, hoe, 
take, weed or cultivate. 

The No. 1 and No. 20 implements, which are the Wheel Hoe 
forms of the No. 6and No. 15 Combined Tools, may be equipped 
with fertilizer attachment for sowing in furrow or applying as 
side dressing to growing crop. A special advantage in 

onion culture. 
Get our New Iron my Book and learn all about these AA 
wonderful tools. Also fullline of Potato Machinery con-, 4 
sisting of Planters, Cultivators, Spraycrs and Diggers 
Sent free on application. 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132, Grenioch, N. J. 
JN \\\ 
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he official report of the Connecticut Experiment Station for the year 1904, containg the analyses of over two hundred brands of mixed fer- 

7 tilizers (samples taken In the market). In this report of analyses the MAPES MANURES are given the highest valuation of all and onthe 

ordinary basis of figuring ‘* valuations;’’ no benefit is received by the Mapes Manures for the superior and more costly forms of Potash, 
Nitrate of Potash and Carbonate of Potash ( eight cents instead of five cents per Ib.) nor of the superior forms in Peruvian Guano. 


THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES 











Contain the Highest Grade Materials and the Most Soluble and 
Valvable Plant-Food Forms Known 


No.1 Pure Peruvian Guano Rectified [by our special-treatment to improve its solubility, without acidity], Bone, nitrate of potash, carbonate 


of potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, etc., etc. 


Without knowledge of the sources or character of the materials used in making a mixed 


fertilizer the chemist is unable to determine the plant food value of the ingredients, particularly organic nitrogen, phosphoric acid insoluble, and 


all forms of potash, 


_The following are the official analyses issued by the Connecticut State Agricultural Station, 1904-1905. 





Mapes Top Dresser, full strengh *See Note 


Official Number. 


11775 Found 
14191 Found 
Guarantee 


Mapes Top Dresser, half 
T757 Found 
14374 Found 
Guarantee 


Nearly all soluble. 


* Ammonia total 12.17 insoluble [organic] 0.43. Phos. acid total, 7.92, insol. 2.14. Potash 6.! 
¢; = 755 © “ a =< 2 2 ow. = 9 


Ammonia. Phosphoric Acid. Potash.* © 
12.17 7.92 6.51 
11.97 8.44 5AL 
12 8 
~~ Se ml —— 

strengh (Half Plaster) 
6.52 4.08 3.10 
6.01 4.54 2.83 
6 2 
—— se we 
51. All soluble, 
2. * ad 


. 11730 


14193 


116591 
11913 


14441 


Vegetable or Complete for Light Soils See Note. 


Found 7.55 8.16 7.35 
Found 6.48 8.66 741 
Guarantee 6 8 6 
Tobacco Manure, Wrapper Brand 
Found 8.00 5.68 0. 
Found 8.14 5.39 ioe 
Found 7.90 5.35 11.10 
Found 7.89 5.96 11.08 
Average, 4 Samples, 7.98 5.59 10.72 
Guarantee 7.50 4.50 10.50 





For highest scientific testimony on the practical dangers and loss to the farmer from acidity, see pages 6, 7, 
8, in the Mapes Description pamphlet 1906 (mailed free). 


The Mapes Formula & Pervvian Guano Co.;143 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
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20TH CENTURY GARDENING. 

Old ways of gardening are fast being superseded 
by better methods. In no other line, perhaps, 
has this tendency been more merked than in 
farm and market and truck gardening. The 
perfection of PLANET JR. garden tools has 
turned these industries from drudgery to delight, 
enabling thousands of men and women in all 
parts of the world to get greatly increased re- 
sults with half the time, labor and expense. 


Gar - 

We show here one of the most useful and 
ingenious members of the big PLANET JR. fam- 
ily, the No. 4 Combined Drill. You see it set 
up as a seeder ready for hill or drill planting 
and lining out rows. But a moment is required 
to change it into an admirable wheel hoe, cul- 
tivator or plow. And this is only one of over 40 
PLANET JRS.,—a tool for every need, includ- 
ing Hand and Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Har- 
rows, Riding Cultivators (one and two row), 
Beet Cultivators, etc. All these are fully de- 
scribed in the new 1906 PLANET JR. Cata- 
logue, which is of great value to any one in- 
“erested in seeding and working the soil. Write 
to-day for a free copy, to 8S. L. Allen & Co,, 
Box 1107E Philadelphia. 








Sows or Drills 


All Com- 
mercial 
Fertilizers 





Stevens 
Fertilizer 
Sower 


Sows broadcast 
or drills 200 to 


ually well. 

ork is uni- 
form, Machine 
islow and 
easy to load. 





fts or tongue for one 
or two horses, Quick adjustment for drilling or 
broadcasting, fast orslow spreading. Soon makes 


cost in saving fertilizer. Free circ. and testimo: 


Belcher @ Taylor A. T. Co.,, 
120, Chicopee Falls, Muss, 

















rful big catalog 
/ Full of engravings of every FREE 
variety, with prices lower than other 
dealers. The book is worth a dol- 
lar to any one who plants seeds. 
Big Lot of Extra Packages Free to 
very Customer. 
Send yours and neighbors address. 


R.H.Shuitway, Rockford, Illinois. 














SEEDS, 


Fresh, true, reliable seeds for 7 ) 
flower or market gardens. Ail 
4 seeds tested—all seeds frorr. the 
f best plants. “For years the most 
dependable seeds have been 


ARLINGTO 


Dy 
fpr No 
‘sk e 
¢ 12-18 Faneuil Hall Square, 
By Boston, Mass, 


CS 





Reliable Trees and Plants “rows!” 


Order now. Prices right. Catalog free 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO., 
The Monroe Nursery, Monroe, Mich. 
900 acres. 59th year. Agents wanted 








GIVING -THE PLANTS A START 


Cold Frames and Their Management. 
R. L. WATTS. 


Cold frames are used quite exten- 
sively to winter plants which are 
started early in the fall. Another 
purpose of cold frames is to further 
the growth of 
plants after they 
have been started 
in the hotbed or 
greenhouse. We 
use the frames for 
the latter purpose, 
aside from winter- 
ing a few thou- 
sand pansy plants. 

The cold frame 
is simply con- 
structed on top of 
the ground with- 
out using manure or other material to 
furnish heat. In the photograph. re- 
produced herewith, it will be seen that 
there is considerable space between 
the frames. Ten feet is none too much 
space. This allows plenty of room 
for handling the sash; for the removal 
of heavy snows and for a driveway to 
be used in hauling plants to the field. 
It is very convenient to have a water 
pipe line under the frames with 
spigots located conveniently. Most of 
the watering should be done with a 
hose and a large brass rose, which 
may be attached to the hose, the same 
as a rose to a watering can. 

It is a great advantage to trans- 
plant at least once before setting 
plants in the field. This encourages 
the development of a strong, stocky 
Plant with a fine root system. There 
is no particular time at which trans- 
planting should be done, but it should 
never be delayed until the plants are 
weak and spindly. We generally begin 
in about four weeks from the date of 
sowing. When the plants are started 
in the greenhouse wheretwe have per- 
fect control of the heat and moisture, 
it is possible to hold seedlings of cab- 
bage and even tomatoes for a period 
of six weeks without detriment to the 
plants. This is not possible with 
hotbeds and there should be no de- 
lay in the first transplanting. If a 
large number of plants are to be 
handled, better_begin too soon than 
too late. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
more space we allow plants in the flats 
or frames the more favorable condi- 
tions will be for the development of 
strong plants. Our own practice is to 


CABBAGE PLANT. 


| plant cabbage, lettuce and cauliflower 
|}1% inches apart each way. The in- 


side measurement of our flats is 15x21 
inches, holding 140 plants. Planting 
at this distance a sash will cover 
about 1000 plants. If a limited num- 
ber of plants are to be grown it will 
be still better to allow 2 inches be- 
tween plants in the flat, and it will 
enable the grower to transfer plants 
to the field with a larger amount of 
soil and manure attached to the roots. 


| Tomatoe plants should be transplanted 


twice, to get the best results, allowing 

inches at first transplanting and 
from 4 to 6 inches at the second shift. 

Any good garden loam will answer 
the purpose for transplanting. Our 
practice is to use a compost of or- 
dinary field soil and well decayed ma- 
nure or at least manure which is free 
from long. straw. Two parts of 
soil and one of manure, adding some 
bone meal, will do well for all vege- 
table plants started under glass. A 
thin layer of rotten manure is first 
placed in the bottom of the flats, so 
that the plants can be removed when 
planting in the field with the greatest 
possible amount of soil and manure 
attached to the roots. In raising early 
vegetables this is a very important 


| element, as the plants will stand the 
| shock of transplanting much better if 


all the soil is not stripped from the 

roots. . 

PREPARATION FOR TRANSPLANTING. 
Before beginning to transplant, 

fill the flats to within % inch of the 

top with the compost .described and 


then make level full with rich, loamy 
soil that has been sifted. See that 
the soil is well firmed over the entire 
box and smoothed with a straight 
edge. We are now ready for the plant- 
ing board. This is made by cleating to- 
gether two pieces of boards so that 
they will cover the flat. The cleats 
are at the ends of the boards. Holes 
are bored through these boards with 
a three-fourths-inch bit, spacing the 
holes as desired. If we want to trans- 
plant 11% inches apart each way, take 
the square, mark off the board in check 
rows this distance apart and bore 
holes where the lines cross. After 
boring holes place the board on top 
of the filled flat and with a dibble 
which works freely punch a hole in 
the soil under each auger hole. After 
a little practice one boy will make 
these holes as fast as four or five 
can plant. 

The youngest boys can drop plants 
and larger boys or men fasten them. 
To facilitate rapid planting all of the 
plants should be leaned from the 
workers and it is also important to 
have the soil just right so far as mois- 
ture is concerned, and the holes the 
proper depth, which will depend on 
the size of the plants. The depth of 
the holes may be regulated by making 
a shoulder on the dibble which pre- 
vents it from protruding more than 
a certain distance through the plant- 
ing board. We have tried many meth- 
ods of transplanting but none has 
proven as satisfactory or as rapid as 
the one described above. 

When the soil contains the proper 
amount of moisture to facilitate the 
most rapid planting, watering after 
transplanting will not be necessary for 
at least several days. If there are dry 
spots they should be watered lightly, 
and the flats then set in the cold 
frames. If the transplanting is done 
early in March, which will be the 
case in growing cabbage, cauliflowers 
and lettuce, there will likely be se- 
vere weather and it is necessary to 
make provision for the protection of 
the plants at night as well as through 
the day in very cold weather: Mats 
of some kind are the best protection. 
We use rye straw mats which are 
made at home in the winter. These 
afford thorough protection in zero 
weather if the frames are properly 
banked with soil or manure. 

HARDENING TIE PLANTS. 

Little or no air should be admitted 
for several days after the plants have 
been placed in the frames. This will 
give the plants the proper condition 
of moisture whilé if the air is admit- 


slow about starting new roots 
some new roots are started 
plants begin to grow, plen 
must be admitted to prevent { 
from becoming spindly. 
should be attended to daily 
damp, cloudy weather. Keep 
moist ‘but never soaked. _ 

Plants should be well hard 
fore setting in the field. Th, 
tle danger of getting cabbag 
flower in the field too ear! 
plants have beén properly 
in the frames. Th hardenin: 
consists in giving free ventila 
lowed by no protection du 
day, then by leaving off 
night, and finally by giving t 
full exposure to the air both 
night. They will then stand 
freezing and if well frozen 
frames they will stand very | 
perature in the field. The h 
process cannot be carried so { 
tomatoes, and yet some hard 
important. 

Limiting the amount of 
do more towards preparing 
plants for light frosts than 
else, The leaves of well- 
cabbage plants should have : 
or bluish tint. During the h 
process of all plants water s} 
be used except when absolu 
essary to prevent wilting. 
ing before you expect to beg 
planting give the flats a 
soaking. The flats are haul 
field and distributed at conv 
tances. The plants are ren 
standing flats on edge, jarring on 
ground, and by slipping one |! 
der the soil in one corner of box, 
the soil which has become matted with 
roots may be broken, like a laye: 
and each plant removed wiih 
chunk of compost attached 
roots. 
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A Remarkable Industry is that 
up by J. Wallace Page, now p: 
of the Page Woven Wire Fe: 
From a small forge-made fen 
on his own farm in 1884, Mr I 
developed the industry of fen 
ing until the plant of the 
now covers many acres. He ha: 
the science of fence making hi 
cial life study and has left n 
of the work undeveloped. Wr 
fence needs to J. Wallace P: 
69, Adrian, Mich, and they 
given careful, personal attenti: 


Young folks, watch for the 
proposition to you in America! 
culturist next week. 





ted freely the plants will wilt and be 
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AN IDEAL PLACE FOR COLD FRAMES 


A southern exposure on the side of a hill is an ideal place for C0 
The one here shown is on the farm of Prof R. L. Watts of te nn- 
These frames are made out of chestnut lumber. They are piact 


frames. 
sylvania. 


on the side hill on terraces, as shown above. 


ld 


i 
For details of construction 


and methods of management see article in this issue. 























A Generally Normal Seed Supply. 





oUR ANNUAL INQUIRY INDICATES FARM-<- 

ERS AND GARDENERS SHOULD EXPE- 

RIENCE NO DIFFICULTY IN SECURING 

NEEDED SEEDS-——-EXCEPTIONS ARE ON- 

IONS AND STRING BEANS, WHERE SOME 

SHORTAGES OCCUR—OTHER VEGETABLES 

AT ABOUT FORMER PRICES—-TRADE VERY 

ACTIVE AND DEALERS URGE GROWERS TO 

ORDER EABLY WHILE ASSORTMENT IS 

COMPLETE—THE SITUATION IN POTA- 

TOES AND FIELD SEEDS. 

So far as the supply of garden and 
field seeds is concerned, conditions 
favor the truck grower, the general 
irmers and everyone interested in 
the home garden. In a general way, 
reserves of seeds for spring planting 
mple, and with a very few ex- 






) 
7 


are 

~ ns prices are normal. The dis- 
tribution from seedsmen and special- 
ists to the grower is well under way, 
and marked activity prevails in all 
euarters. These important and grat- 
ifving facts are developed through 
An an Agricult urist’s gnnual inves- 
tig 1 into the see@ supply just 
completed. There is general agree- 
ment among all the leading seedsmen 
east of the Rocky mountains, and 
their stimony as thus expressed to 
us, rds confidence so far as this 
jmportant end of gardening is con- 
cerneu. 

y always to be expected, the 
ope g of the season finds marked 
shortages in a few instances, although 
fortunately not enough to cause much 
inconvenience or expense to farmers 
and gardeners. This year the notable 
items which show less than a normal 





ly are onions, wax beans and cer- 
tain varieties of peas. Prominent 
seed houses writing American Agricul- 
turist within the last few days al- 
lude to the comparative shortage of 


string beans, this being true in the 
seed trade in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
various Ohio points and other sec- 
tions in the middle west; also in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Massachu- 


Setts. 


The most prominent instance, how- 


ever, is onions, where the demand is 
very heavy and stocks much below a 
normal. One prominent seedsman 
writes us that in his opinion there 
will not be enough good seed of many 


varieties of onions to supply the im- 
mediate demand, while up to the mid- 


die of February, as far as his expe- 
rience goes, the demand has been ex- 
traordinary. The scant supply of on- 
ion seed is also noted in such impor- 
tant ion growing sections as Ohio, 
Mict n and Wisconsin. In New 
England, onion seed, especially the 
Globe variety, is short and prices all 
along the line so far as this vegetable 
is concerned higher than usual. 

Our advices indicate generally am- 
ple reserves of such seeds as tomato, 
cucumber, melon, radish, pumpkin, 
Squash, spinach, ete. This also holds 
true in the main of cereals and grass 
seeds. Some complaint of shortage of 


lettuce from last year’s crops, but 
re or less seed carried over into 
year, and some of this going 





From some portions of the corn belt 
! indicate that the quality is 
t up to the average, and this sug- 

s the necessity of farmers care- 
lly testing the germinating powers 
the seed, making proper selection, 
tc. 


r 
g 


m 
fu 
0 
€ In the east seed corn, both sweet 
and field varieties, generally high 
quality. More or less of the sweet 
corn was saved last fall under un- 
favorable conditions, and samples are 
Possibly below the average in appear- 
ance. Alfalfa in only moderate sup- 
Ply and prices higher. Clover was 
oe rt crop and prices are high every- 
ere, 
ACTIVE MOVEMENT OF SEED POTATOES. 


_ While there is no positive shortage 
in seed potatoes, conditions are such 
that growers should exercise reason- 
able care and promptitude in placing 
their orders. There is nothing to in- 
dicate particularly high prices to 
Planters for first class seed stock, yet 
from liberal sales already made by 





dealers, the opinion is expressed that 
trade will continue good, choice pure 
seed potatoes at reasonable prices, 
with the probability of a shortage on 
some of the popular and well known 
varieties as the season advances. 

There seems to be no over supply 
of early varieties either east or west. 
In fact, our advices indicate that seed 
potatoes are in the main rather less 
plentiful than last year, even though 
not short enough to result in high 
prices. Dealers are rather confident 
in their views. In the northwest there 
is a plentiful supply of seed stock of 
the late sorts. 


SALES OF SEEDS UNUSUALLY LARGE, 


The general trend of the testimony 
from dealers in all sorts of garden 
and field seeds and seed potatoes is 
along the line of advising their cus- 
tomers to place their orders reason- 
ably early. In this way farmers and 
gardeners will have a complete list 
from which to select, and can secure 
meeded suplies at reasonable prices. 
Sales up to the middle of January 
are larger than a year ago, indicating 
an active season from now until 
planting time is well over. 

Dealers in seed potatoes advise 
buyers, particularly in sections where 
blight and rot prevailed last season, 
to insist on highest quality. This of 
course can be done through trading 
with reputable and trustworthy con- 
cerns. Adequate seed supplies with 
quality and price right will go far 
toward making the coming season a 
successfai one for farmers and gar- 
deners. 


-— 
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A Remarkable Roofing for use over 
old leaky shingle or metal roofs is 
now being widely used. This is 
Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing, 
which may be easily and quickly ap- 
plied over old roofs as well as on new 
buildings. Farmers, stockmen and 
poultrymen everywhere are adopting 
this material with very satisfactory 
results. A specially patented lap cov- 
ers the nail heads and ensures a neat 
and smooth job. Shipping warehouses 
are located all over the country, which 
lowers freight'rates. Write the Philip 
Carey Mfg Co, Cincinnati, O, for fur- 
ther particulars and their new booklet 
on farm buildings, stating that this 
journal referred you to them. 

Reliable Standard Seeds .of the well 
known and fully tested varieties are 
offered in the new catalog of the Ford 
Seea Co, Ravenna, O. Among the 
specialties offered are the Crimson 
Beauty bean, Ford’s Early sweet corn, 
Davis Perfect cucumber and the Mary 
muskmelon. A fine line of flower 
seeds and bulbs is also fully described 
and illustrated. Write for one of these 
valuable books, which is free to all 
who mention this journal when writ- 
ing. 


The Up-to-Date Fence is a product 
of high quality which is offered to the 
farmer at a very low price because of 
the economical methods followed in 
its manufacture and sale. Only the 
best materials are used and the prod- 
uct is sold direct from factory to user, 
thus avoiding the dealer’s profit. If 
you need a fence write at once to the 
Up-to-Date Mfg Co, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mention this paper and get a prompt 
reply. 








The Most Remarkable Nursery in 
the world is the plant of the Stark 
Bro’s Nurseries and Orchards Co of 
Missouri. This vast establishment 
covers over 4600 acres and was one of 
the pioneer nurseries of the west. 
Since 1825 the Stark trees have been 
distributed throughout the country 
and numerous new and very valuable 
varieties have originated at this nurs- 
ery. The Black Ben, which is aptly 
described as the King of commercial 
apples, is one of their leading special- 
ties.. Further particulars are given in 
the very attractive advertisement of 
this company upon the back cover of 
this issue, and these who mention this 
journal may secure beautifully fllus- 
trated catalogs and circulars by writ- 


ing Stark Bres at Louisiana, Moe. | 





A MARKET VIEW ‘OF SEEDS 


The year of 1905 on our seed farms was one of prodigal plenty. 
The result is enormous stocks of Northern grown pedigree seed Oats, Wheat, 
Barley, Speltz, Potatoes, Grasses, Clovers, Timothy seed, etc., etc. 


W Salzer’s Bargain Seed Book 


grass seed to grow on your own ‘ands 


S TONS OF NUTRITIOUS CRASS 
is sent free for the asking Or, if prefer Radishes, we will send free, 
enough seed to keep you is Radishes all summer long. ahd oar Bargain Catalog. 
Stmely cond us this netics, sign your name and address and the free pack- 
oft Seed or Radish, as together with this new, interesting 
forma with all of its offers, all of its n surprises im 
wonderin’ and farm all the valuable inform showing our 
low prices, all will be sent you by return mail postpaid. 
ir send 40. we adda of Cosmos—the most beautiful f: 
you big package m utiful fashion- 


JOHN A, SALZER-SEED CO., Lock Box 43, La Crosse, Wis, 


SEEDS FROM GROWER TO SOWER 


We KNOW we could sell you all your seeds if we could meet you face to face, and take you 
our storehouses and out over the farms where our seed is grown. We could show you the 
enormous difference between our expenses and that of the city seedsman, and how YOU get the 


is brim full of in Seeds at 
This Bargais Caimlog with saiicsens grass yh Pt Ly Le . 














benefit of that saving ; how we make our own low prices, as we belong to no combination or asso- 
ciation for keeping prices up, and save you the middleman’s profits. We repeat, if we could meet 
ow here we could show you why we save you about one-half of your seed money, and you would 


now that our present big business must be the result of Honest Seeds at Honest Prices. How- 
ever, we can't meet you all here, so we want you to have our catalog, which talks to you face to 
face and tells you a lot of plain truths about GOOD seeds at RIGHT prices. It’s free to every body. 


To show you our Honest Seeds in Honest packets, we will send 


50 10 Packages of ) 
Cc | Warranted > i 6c 
& Wegetabie Seeds for 5 = 
E. B. Turnip Beet, Resy Gem Radish, Prize Head Lettuce, Crookneck Squash, 
E. J. Wakefield, H. C. Parsnip, Beauty Tomato, Long Orange Carrot 


Sweet German Turnip, Rocky Ford Muskmelon, 


FORREST SEED COMPANY, Ba 37, Cortland, New York 











Jackson's Round Drain Tile mects ev requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimaey Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. 405 HM. JACKSON, 30 Third Ave., Albany, N. Ys 


t¢ 


| -____ ——___ ___-. — 
Farliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil, Ine 
4 creases the value. Acres of swampy land reciaimed ani made fertile, 








TREE $5 PER oo, FREIGHT PAID fore esr Sere, erech and Ceroties 





of trees and” plants at iow wholesale prices. Remember, we beat all other relialne 
Nurseries in quality and price. Catalogue free. Reliance Nursery, box A, Geneva, N.¥ 














To Many Points in 


California, Oregon, Washington 
UNION PACIFIC 


EVERY DAY FROM FEB. (5 TO APRIL 7, 1906 







From From 
cnicaeo ST. Louts 
to Ogden and Salt Lake City. 
$30.00 $26.00) to Butte, Anaconda and Helena. 
to Pendleton and Walla Walla. 
30.50 27.50} to Spokane and Wenatchee, Wash. 
to San Francisco,Los Angeles, San Diego 
and many other California points. 


to Everett, Fairhaven, Whatcom, Van- 
33,00 30.00 couver, Victoria and Astoria. 
fo Ashland, Roseburg, Eugene, Albany 
and Salem, via Portland. 
to Portland, or to Tacoma and Seattle. 
AND TO MANY OTHER POINTS. 
Inquire of 























E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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TOMATOES A SATISFACTORY CROP 


Hallock’s O. K. Elevator 


Patented and Patent Applied For. 


Potato Growers 


Let Us Tell You 


how one man in every potato 
growing locality where we 


have no agent may have one of our TWO HORSE ELEVATOR 
We also wish to send you such a 


Diggers FP@@.  raseot FARMERS’ TESTIMONIALS 


as you never saw before. 


if you dally and walt you will come in too late. For this 
most WONDERFUL OFFER goes with the first order only. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 


Box 806 YORK, PA. 











Every Apple Tree hand picked. Inspection takes place twice a year. 





When You Plant Apple Trees 


be sure they are the variety you select. Get them shapely, vigorous, strong rooted. 
The surest guarantee of things is te plant HARRISON TREES. Time will show the - 
wisdom of it. Over 100 varieties, a half million superb trees. 


HARRISON PEACH TREES 


are nowhere excelled, A favorite climate combined with right methods of propagating 
produces the best. The great Ray, Alberta, and a hundred other varieties. 


Pears, Plums, Crapes, Cherries, Asparagus, etc. 
Over 7,000,000 Strawberry Plants. 
All the leading kinds, including Almo with its record of a quart toa plant, Bubach, 
Crescent, etc. Safe delivery of everything guaranteed everywhere, Send for FREE 
spring of 1906 catalogue. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 19, BERLIN, MD. 








Scene below shows Budding Gang at work. Block of over 1,000,000 Peach Trees. 
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SYRACUSE 


Reversible Sulky Plow. 


For both hillside and'level land plowing. Perfect works 
avoidng ridges and dead furrows. Steel moldboards 
and strips, chilled or steel shares, With automatic, 
adjustable pole, operator regulates width of furrow, 
“plows around curves and avoids side strain on horses, 
> Beam, landside, wheel and pole always in line, no side 
P draft. With Power Lift, making it easy for the boy to 
handle, If your dealer hasn’t it, write us, Catalogue free. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, N, Y. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 
WHOLESALE. 


Send us a list of your wants for prices. 
We will save you 


MO vs 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 3l. .,, 





ERIES 
R& 22 Main St, 
Newark, N. ¥. 
All kinds of Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Etc., from grower to planter. 
FREE BOOK,62 pages,gives rom 
describes 528 varieties, tells how 





to plant and care for them, 


Starting Early Tomatoes for Home Use. 


WHEN TO LOCATE AND HOW TO.CONSTRUCT 
A HOTBED—PREPARATION OF THE BED 
FOR SEED—WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT— 
IMPORTANT DETAILS ABOUT MANAGE- 
MENT—POINTS ABOUT TRANSPLANTING 
AND HARDENING— VENTILATION AND 
WATERING FACTORS—STANDARD VARIE- 
TIES SUITABLE FOR THE HOME GARDEN 
—BY ROBERT LIVINGSTON, THE AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORITY ON TOMATOES. 

It is not a difficult matter to raise 
good, stalky tomato plants from seed 
if one has a fairly well prepared hot- 

—tinumo-=) ped. The best time 
to start a hotbed 
for tomato plants 
is the latter part 
of March or very 
early April. The 
time will vary 
somewhat accord- 
ing to the latitude. 
Fresh horse ma- 
nure is preferable 
for such a. pur- 
pose. Add to this 
manure about half 

ROBERT LIVINGSTON. its bulk in leaves. 

After thoroughly mixing this, place in 

the hotbed, tramp down firmly. De- 

composition will begin at once and 
furnish sufficient heat, even in the se- 
verest cold weather which usually 
follows after such early planting. Be- 
fore this compound is placed in the 
hotbed, it should be very thoroughly 
mixed and alldwed to stand, if possi- 
ble, in a pile, two or three weeks. 

Such treatment will cause fermenta- 

tien to start in the pile and facilitate 

matters very much. As a rule, one is 
ready to plant the seed as soon as 
the hotbed is ready to receive it. 

In locating a hotbed select a warm, 
southern exposure, on a gradual slope 
to the south, if possible. Make an 
excavation about 3 feet deep. After 
having .done this, brick up the sides 
or use strong planks as preferred. Fill 
this pit with the compost and put on 
the sash. The usual size of hotbed 
sash is 3x6 feet. If only plants enough 
for an ordinary family are needed, a 
small hotbed with two or three sash 
will be amply sufficient. The hotbed 
should be made 20 inches high at the 
back and 14 inches in front. This will 


This remarkable tomato has 


light yellow and finally a rich red. 
if picked, when yellow may be sh 
keep for several weeks. 





While white it makes excellent preserves. 
ripe the flesh is not hard but tender and melting. 


give the proper slope to catch al] the 
largest amount of sunlight. 

If making a large hotbed, it wil) be 
necessary to have cross-pieces of wood 
between each sash for support. 4 
complete hotbed already for Placing 
in position can be purchased very 
cheaply from first-class seeg houses, 
The cross-pieces are so made that the 
sash slide in them toward the back 
or high side of the bed. This admits 
light and air on warm days. The mix. 
ture of manure and ‘leaves should pe 
smoothly covered 5 to 7 inches deep 
with fine, rich loam. Leave the sash 
closed tightly for a few days until the 
heat begins to rise, then everything jis 
ready for planting the seed. 

When the hotbed first begins to 
heat up, the temperature will go up to 
100 degrees or more. This is too hot 
for planting seed. At the end of two 
or three days the temperature wil] 
range between 80 and 90 degrees, at 
which time the seed should be sown, 
A hotbed thermometer is necessary, as 
the temperature of the bed is a most 
important matter at all times. These 
thermometers can be purchase: 
small expense of any seedsman. Thy 
are made with a pointed end for push- 
ing into the soil. 

The heat being found 85 degrees 
mark the bed off in rows about 
inches apart. Sow the seed thinly, 
covering about % inch deep. It wil! 
be necessary to raise the sash and give 
the bed plenty of ventilation on war 
days. Be careful that the sash 
closed at the approach of evening. 
They should not be opened too « 
in the morning while the weathe: 
mains cool. 

Having sown the seed, sprinkle about 
% inch of very fine loam ove! 
whole bed. Use tepid water when 
necessary to moisten the bed. The 
watering should be done to proximate 
as nearly as possible natural condi- 
tions. That is, do not water until the 
bed is becoming dry and needs it; then 
use enough to wet it thoroughly. It 
is fatal to the seed and young plants 
to keep splashing on small quantities 
of water at short intervals. This 
keeps the bed too wet and will cause 
the seed to rot before it has a chance 
to germinate. These remarks refer to 


[To Page 247.] 





THE HONOR BRIGHT TOMATO 


several distinctive features. While 


“growing it is a light green, toward maturity it becomes. waxy white th 


It is a particularly solid long keeper, 


ipped in barrels and in a, cool place will 


When 











HOW TO FERTILIZE. 


farmer knows plants need 








very 
f i as much as cattle do. He knows, 
, hat plants cannot get all the food 
4 eed out of the ground alone. 
; ist supply them with certain 
himself or they will not thrive 
ir their full yield of fruit. Ex- 
he supplies hay and oats to 
so he must supply potash, 
ite and nitrogen to his plants. 
> buy these in the open market 
y as he does his hay or his oats, 
can buy them in combination 
form of a “complete fertilizer.” 
T) is no secret value in the com- 
I fertilizer, it is nothing more nor 
than the three ingredients com- 
and sold at a higher price. Of 
the three nitrogen is by far the most 
expensive and it will pay the farmer 
w stop and think before he buys 
it this combination form. 
The Best and Cheapest Am- 
moniate. 
cheapest and most practical 
f which to furnish nitrogen to 
, ts is Nitrate of Soda. In the rain- 
egion of Chili are stored away 
iantities of nitrogen in what is 
| n as nitrate form—the only 
which nitrogen can be utilized 
I ant. The nitrogen which ex- 
matter, that is, roots, 
a es, weeds, etc., and 
he nitrogen which exists in the form 
f Ammonia, must first be changed to 
rate before it can be taken up by 


This change is dependent 
nditions of weather. If the 
is backward or there should be 
nged drouth it may be so re- 
as to deprive the plant alto- 
gether of nitrate food at the very time 
it needs it most Nitrate of Soda on 
other hand is entirely independent 
of weather conditions. It is immedi- 

available under any circum- 
es, for it is readily soluble, and as 
soon as it comes in contact with the 
roots of the plants is at once absorbed 
by them, and continues to be absorbed 
until used up._It can readily be seen 
from this that the utility of the various 
forms of nitrogen ranges from nothing 
é when conditions of temperature 
or soil prevent nitration, to 100 per 
cent, when nitration has already taken 


a | 0 


ately 


place, as in the case of Nitrate of 
Soda More than this the process of 
transforming nitrogen, as it exists, for 
inst e, in cotton seed meal, dried 
fish ried blood, tankage, etc., into 
nitrate is very wasteful, much valuable 
nitrogen being lest in the process. Ex- 
periments have shown that 100 pounds 


of Ammonia in these organic forms 
have only one-half to three-fourths 
the manurial value of 100 pounds of 
Ammonia in its NITRATED form of 
Nitrate of Soda. 


A Great Saving. 


of these facts it seems ex- 

rdinary that farmers should con- 
tinue to purchase their nitrogen in 
compound form with potash and phos- 
phate, when they can procure it much 
cheaper, and in condition for the plant 
to use, in the form of Nitrate of Soda. 
Some years ago the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, after analyzing 195 
different “complete fertilizers,” found 
average agricultural value, that is 
’, the market price of the various 
tuents, to $25.66 per ton, 
the average selling price was 
23 per ton. In some instances the 
actual value of the plant food was as 
low as $15.00 per ton, while the price 
per ton was $35.00. The average 
complete fertilizer costs usually 25 per 
cent more than it is worth. Available 
nitrogen in the form of Nitrate of 
Soda costs about 15 cents per pound. 
In so-called “complete fertilizers” it costa 
from 20 to 30 cents a pound, and even 
then ig often in a form which is not 


view 









be 


available to thé plants, for “it must be 
converted into Nitrate. The time re- 
quired to do this varies from a few 
days to a few years aceording to the 
temperature of the soil and the kind 
and condition of the material used. 


How It Helps Crops. 


If a very young pig or a young calf 
does not have an abundance of the 
right kind of food when it is young 
it becomes stunted in growth, and never 
recovers from it, no matter how judiciously 
it is afterwards fed. The intelligent 
cultivator has learned that the same 
holds good in the feeding of plants, 
Nitrogen is the element which enters 
most largely into the building up of 
the plant itself—its root, its stem and 
its leaves. Most plants need to take up 
about 75 per cent of their totai Nitrate 
Nitrogen during the early stages of their 
growth. It is plain, therefore, that the 
cultivator cannot afford to overlook 
the available nitrate, and thus en- 
danger the chances of his crops which 
must have nitrogen in a form the 
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Nitrate “Ot Soda ‘alpplied to crops has 
produced the INCREASED yields tab- 
ulated as follows: 


Marley . 400 Ibs of grain 








Corn 230 

Oats .. 400 

Rye 300 

Wheat 300 

Potatoes 3,600 " 

BD conccsedeeesecs 1,000 Barn cured 

Cotton 500 Seed 

cotton 

Sugar Best ...cccccccccssovcescsess 4,000 Tubers 

BSED ccccevcccpccccsosssesscesccoved 4,900 - 

Sweet potatoes . { ~ 

Cabbages ....... 

GUE = casesccdntadacesncesstecces 2 

QUES. ccescvccccccccccscceccsceses 1,800 

Strawberries 200 quarts. 

Asparagus 109 bunches, 

Tomatoes 100 baskets 

CONTE ccrcccccccccccces cece cessesce 30 per cent. 
Nitrate of Soda is a plant tonic, and 


an eroergizer; it is NOT a stimulant in 
any sense of the word. 
Phosphatic and potassic 
should usually be applied 
tion with Nitrate: of Soda at the rate 
of about 250 pounds to the acre of 
each. We do not recommend the use 
ef Nitrate of Soda alone except at the 


manures 
in ec 


onnec- 


IT’S ECONOMY 


to give your horse good 
nourishing feed. You can- 
not get the best work out 
of him unless you do. It’s 
economy to feed your 
fields with a top dressing of 


NITRATE OF SODA 


(The Standard Ammoniate.) 
You cannot get the best results unless you do. 
The difference between a field so fed and a field without is shown in the above re- 


production from a photograph. 


The crop on the right (one acre of Timothy) was treated with Nitrate of Soda. The 


neighboring crop had none. 
We will give you the opportunity to 


TEST IT FOR YOURSELF ENTIRELY FREE 


by sending sufficient. Nitrate of Soda for you to try it, asking only that you use according 


to our directions, and let us know the result. 


To the twenty-five farmers who get the 


best results, we offer, a8 a prize, Prof. Voorhees’ most valuable ook on fertilizers, their 


composition, and how to use for different crops. 
Apply at once for Nitrate of Soda, as this offer is necessarily limited. 
Plants,’’ a 230-page beok of useful information, sent free to farmers. 


post card will bring reply. 


WILLIAM S$. MYERS, Director, 





Handsomely bound, 327 pages. 
“Food for 
Application on 


12-16 John St., New York 











plants can use. The presence of nitrate 
at the outset enables the plant to get 
its food when it needs it, and develops 
a vigorous growth of roots, leaves and 
stems, capable of withstanding the 
first scorching rays of the sun or sud- 
den changes of the temperature, dis- 
ease or the.attacks of parasites, 


Nitrate of Soda ts of special value 
for EARLY CROPS, such as PEAS, 
CORN, BEETS, CABBAGE, etc., where 
rapid maturity is desirable. It is a 
great help to HAY, GRAIN, RYE, 
WHEAT, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD or 
other grasses, all of which are unable 
to obtain sufficient nitrogen from the 
soil just when they need it. It is of 
great importance in the production of 
SUGAR BEETS, POTATOES, COT- 
TON and CANE. 

Small fruits such as BLACKBER- 
RIES, CURRANTS, RASPBERRIES 
and GOOSEBERRIES, which need @ 
steady even growth are greatly bene- 
fited by Nitrate of Soda which can be 
furnished all ready for absorption 
when the plants require. 

The highest agricultural authorities 
have established by careful experi- 
mentation that 100 pounds per acre 


rate of not more than 100 pounds to 
the acre, when it may be used without 
other fertilisers. 


How to Learn About It. 


All of the Nitrate mines in Chili are 
supervised by the government and as 
it is one of the chief sources of reve- 
nue authentic information is annually 
circulated about. Nitrate of Soda 
among those who should profit by it. 
For this purpose the Nitrate of Soda 
Propaganda is. maintained. Adver- 
tisements have been inserted in the 
leading. agricultural papers and a 
bureau established at 12-16 John 
Street, New York, for giving out infor- 
mation in regard to actual tests made 
with Nitrate of Soda. 


Results on Hay. 


In 1904 samples of Nitrate of Soda 
were sent to farmers to experiment 
on timothy. In each case two patches 
were marked out in the hay field, side 
by side—eadth about 20 feet square, 
about 1-100 of an;acre. One received 
Nitrate of Soda, equivalent of 100 
pounds “pér' acre, the other had none. 


-_ 
[17] 245 
The following are fair samples of the 


results reported, giving the weight of 
cured hay in each case: 


HORACE Fie ip, MATTAPOISETT, Mass 


Plot without Nitrate, 60 Ibs, "lot with Nitrate, 
9 Ibs, 

‘Hay was well made Nitrate plot ready to cut 
19 days earlier than plot without Nitrate and 
the growth now is much heavier on the Nitrate 
piot.”’ 

WiLtiam NoRBMAN, TOLEDO, 0. 

Plot without Nitrate 6 Ib With Nitrate, @& 

Ibs. ‘‘This is what I call dynamite soda,” 


E. P. NancE, OAK LEVEL, Ky. 


Plot without Nitrate, 70 Ibs, 
104 }ba, 


Plot with Nitrate, 


OLE O. HATLEDAL, BENSON, MINN: 


Plot without Nitrate, 2 
Ibs 

“Plot with Nitrate now thick with 
and will produce second crop of hay 
Nitrate will not be worth 


ibs. With Nitrate, 53 


grass again 
Plot witnout 
cutting again,” 


Davip H. EppLey, Muskrincum, O. 


“Plot without Nitrate, 42 1-2 Ibs.; with Nitrate, 
oa 0° 
Am much pleased and only wish I had used it 
on my whole field,”’ 


HERBERT J. FRaANcE, BLAIRSVILLE, PENNA. 
Plot 
Ibs 
“Hay was thoroughly cured when weighed 
with Nitrate kept six or eight 
summer.’ 


without Nitrate, 63 Ibs.; with Nitrate, 118 
Plot 
inches ahead all 


H. E. Happier, CocoLamvs, Perna. 


Plot without Nitrate, 28 lbs.; with 


! Nitrate, 53 
Ibs. ‘“‘Am well pleased with the result, 


Atonzo J. BRYAN, HUNTERDON, N. J. 


with Nitrate, 63 1-3 


Plot without Nitrate, 31 Ibs. ; 
“The Nitrate made wonderful results.’ 


Ibs. 
CHAS. J. GROTH, SPRINGVILLE, N. Y. 


Plot «#ithout Nitrate, 78 Ibs. ; 
Ibs, “Cut Nitrate plot twice.’ 


with Nitrate, M7? 


E. B. StrRoNG, CAUMING, Nova ScorTta. 


Plot Nitrate, 68 Ibs, 
$1 ibs pleased with 


without 


plot with Nitrate, 
“Much , 


results. 


LEONARD D. SPICKNALL, LA BELLE, Mo. 


Plot without Nitrate, 44 Ibs., with Nitrate, 69 
lbs. “I consider Nitrate of Soda a most valuable 
producer as hay seems softer and brighter from 
Nitrate plot than from the other.” 


Wa. HENDERSON, ATHENS, PENNA. 


Plot with Nitrate, 6) 
lbs. 


Nitrate, 34 
test.” 


without 


“It was @ 


Ibs. ; 
fine 


The average of these tests show an 
increase of 2,775 pounds of field cured 


hay per acre with the use of 100 
pounds Nitrate of Soda Bearing in 
mind the fact that Nitrate of Soda 


costs $2.25 to $2.75 per 100 pounds it 
is very evident that it pays to use it. 


The Purpose of the Nitrate 
Propaganda. 


Free books, bulletins and all desired 
information are promptly forwarded 
to those interested. Most farmers of 
the United States have seen Nitrate of 
Soda advertisements and thousands 
have writtén in answer to them for 
free books... No Nitrate is sold by the 
Nitrate Propaganda; it is maintained 
simply to put the facts clearly and 
accurately before th¢ cultivators 
throughout the country and rapidly 
they are finding out that Nitrate of 
Soda is the cheapest and by far the 
most practical form of supplying their 
crops with nitrogen. 


Free Information. 


To the farmer who wants to know, 
the Propaganda, in addition to bulle- 
tins from agricultural experiment sta- 
tions all over the world, giving results 
of actual trials with Nitrate of Soda, 
is sending a handsomely illustrated 
book, “Food for Plants,” containing 
over 230 pages of matter, which any 
farmer may understand, and which 
should be in the library on every farm 
in the United States. 

Farmers who may not care to make 
any of the experiments, who would 
like to know the results that others 
have obtained or who desire any infor- 
mation whatever concerning Nitrate of 
Soda should write to William 8. 
Myers, Director, 12-16 John Street, 
New York. 









































































































ON RTO SEI Son toa: = 


Se 


Your Fa 


, 


POTATO 


Roofed 
and sided 
with 
Carey's 
Roofing 


rm Buildings 


The one roof that cannot blow off, rust, melt, roll, crack, develo 
leaks, or catch fire from falling sparks, is ‘“The Roof that is Proof” 
against sun, storm, cold, fire and moisture— 


CAREY'S Giant 


ROOFING 


It will last as long as the roof-boards hold. Carey’s Roofing should be used on 


every building on the farm—dwelling, barn, stable, pou:try house, etc. 
the oldest and best-known roofing composition. . 


arey's is 
It contains ho tar or paper. 


Composed of woolen felt, an asphalt mixture, bu —~s and cement 


compound, all perfectly compressed in the form o 


solid, come 


Pact permanently flexible sheets that may be cheaply and easily 
applied to all flat or steep roofs. Our Special Lap—a patented 
feature—itfsures smooth, waterproof joints and protects nailheads. 
Carey's Roofing is easy to buy. We sell to you at manufacturers’ prices. We 
have warehouses established at convenient points alloverthecountry. Thisenables 
ts to ship to you from nearby point at lowest freight rates. 


Let us send you our free interestin 
and address of our nearest 


booklet, a sample of Carey’s Roofing; 


stributing point. Write to-day. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. Sole Manufacturers, 


General Offices and Factories : 


Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. 


Y THE WAGON THATS 


if 


The Handy Wagons made in Saginaw are made by men 


ow how a handy wagon should be m 
make it asitshould be. That’s why 
heavier loads and 
vantage of alow whe 
wagon—but there’s more than one kind—the 


ive satisfaction. 
el, wide tire, light draft 
d—the good and bad. To get the best, buy the 


ade and who 
they last longer, run 


armers 


FARMER’S HANDY WAGON 


made in Sagi . We 
stock, and first-c. 
sonable price, an 


emake them of the most durable material, hardwood, clear selected 
is metal constructed on the most approved method, 
built for a life-time of service. 

cription and tells why they are the best low-down farm wagons made, 


riteforit, Address 


FARMER’S HANDY WAGON CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 
Also makers of Handy Hay and Stock Racks and Handy All-Steel Frame Silos. 
Branches at Kansas City and Des Moines. 


Trucks. 


This truck will fitany beam, 

right or left, one or two horse, 

wood or steel plow. A boy can 

handle it with ease, most of the 

time without his hand on the | 

plow. Regulates perfectly 

depth and width of furrow. Will balance plow in 

hard, dry, stony soil, and save a third of draft on 

horses. The plowman does not need to hold plow 

handles. Works perfectly in tall grass or weeds, 

turning them completely under. Thousands in use. 
If it does not do all of these things, you can 
send it back and we will not only return your 
money but pay the freight both ways. 


Write for our booklet ‘Progress in Plowing " Agents wanted 
everywhere. Retail price $3. Get special agents proposition. 


Wonder Plow Co,,305Factory St., St. Clair, Mich, 





Potatoes--Choice Seed 


We have raised a very fine lot of potatoes (over 
3000 bu.) on our own farm under the best possible 
conditions to produce seed free from disease 
and of highest quality. We otfer some very fine 
new varieties as well as the best of the older 
kinds. Ask for catalogue and wholesale price 
list of seeds. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Seed Growers, 
Coldwater, N. Y. 








SEED POTATOES 


THAT ARE RICHT. 


Northern Grown, especially for seed, in fields free 
from blight, scab and rot. Send for free catalogue 
containing every standard variety grown. ~ 

This is our 3lst anniversary. 


S. J. CONNELLY, Fishers, N. Y. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


aM AB S at; S 
New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
5 pkts, 5 colors, 10 ots.; 15 pkts, 25e. 

Did you ever see6 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a differentcolor? If 60, 
you know that the effect is charming, Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and 
true tocolor? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail & 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., 
WHITE, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 ets., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK. MAROON, 
YELLOW. A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 

All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will make5S lovely rowsof Pansies, 5 chewy Games 
of Peas, and 6 beds of Sweet. Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906—Greatest Book of 
Novelties, Flower and epeetanie Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 600 cuts, many 
plates—will be matied ¥ree to all who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





Tha 

are 
trees you & 

Sure highest quality. My catalogue 
to ismy salesman; it’s free. Con- 
ina fea ates heed Tae 
eau i A 

Satisfy all kinds df nursery stock f 

all hed. ind ks and ornament. A’ 





- ,~t-- arep-clase, guaranteed 
as Write for.catelog tyiay- 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist , 
Dundee, Ill. 





CULTURE 


Blight Resisting Potatoes Considered. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, MONROE COUNTY, N Y. 


American potato growers have been 
confronted during the past two or 
three years with new enemies in the 
way of successful and profitable crops. 
Of late, blight coupled with rot to a 
marked degree, have practically ruined 
the crops of thousands of farmers, 
and last year when unchecked was 
worse than ever. The various experi- 
ment stations of the United States and 
Canada have tested varieties in the 
hope of finding some that would prove 
blight proof. 

In a bulletin entitled Disease resis- 
tance of potatoes, published by the 
department of agriculture recently, 
are mentioned half a dozen varieties 
as being healthier and more vigorous 
than others. Among these the Ionia 
‘seedling is reported as one of the best 
varieties of potatoes to resist disease. 
It is a variety introduced two years 
ago as a potato that never had blight- 
ed and throughout the three seasons 
that we have grown it in western New 
York although untreated with bor- 
deaux or any other preventive, it has 
proved blight proof. 

Another potato introduced two years 
ago, the Early Manistee, was tested 
thoroughly at the Central experimen- 
tal farm of the Dominion of Canada 
at wa, and Prof W. T. Macoun, 
horticulturist, speaks of the Manistee 
yielding at the rate of 422 bushels 
per acre, being a strong grower, re- 


stood up strong and rank, fylly 
inches high on the average, and 
terlaced it was very hard to 
through. 

There. was not one blighted 
the entire field and they grew 
taining this same rank, green 
until killed by frost in October hen 
they were harvested the yield was 299 
bushels per acre. On the same farm 
under similar cultural conditions were 
grown Sir Walter Raleigh and Car. 
Mans. ana on an adjoining farm een 
Mountains. The Raleighs and Car. 
mans went from 100 to 107 bushels per 
acre, the Green Mountains 70, so that 
the Twentieth Century produced over 
three times as great a yield. There 
was no insecticide used on the Twen. 
tieth Century nor was there any por. 
deaux. While this yield, 230 bushels 
per acre, is not an extraordinary large 
one, still it was very satisfactory fop 
the season. Another grower adjoining 
planted seven bushels on two acreg 
and received a crop of over 700 bush. 
els or 100 bushels from each bushe} 
of seed planted. 





New Idea About Planting Potatoes, 


SAMUEL KILHEFNER, ASHLAND COUNTY, 9, 


I shall make a radical change in 
my method of planting potatoes thts 
spring. My custom, heretofore, wag 
to plant in rows over 3 feet apart so 
as toe be able to cultivate between 
them with a single horse, or to strad- 














yielded only 100, 
article in this issue. 


sisting blight to a remarkable degree. 
We have made very careful and com- 
plete tests ourselves from time to 
time, especially during the past few 
years both on our trial grounds and 
in field culture, and out of all the va- 
rieties tested the only ones we have 
found blight proof have been the two 
mentioned. 

The Twentieth Century, a new va- 
riety illustrated herewith, was origi- 
nated on the same farm and by the 
same an that originated the Ionia 
Seedling. The tubers are white, round 
to oblong in shape, and of the most 
excellent quality with flesh as white 
as snow. In germinating they throw 
a white sprout and are remarkable 
growers, throwing out the heaviest 
foliage that we have ever seen cover 
a big hill of potatoes. We had 138 
acres of Twentieth Century on one 
farm last season planted 8 feet each 
way, one piece to a hill and two eyes 
to a piece. In September when other 
varieties for miles around were 
blighted and dead, Twentieth Century 
covered the ground as thoroughly as 
a field of clover. that would cut two 
or three tons per acre. The vines 





This new potato is very promising. 
and in a rather unfavorable season a farmer of Monroe County, 
secured an average yield of 230° bushels per acre on 13 acres last season. 
Adjoining fields of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
107 and 70 bushels respectively. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY POTATO 


Without spraying of any kind 
N Y, 


and Green Mountain 
For other details see 


Carman 


dle a row with a two-horse cultiva- 
tor. This spring I will plant in rows 
about 2 feet apart and in furrows 6 
inches deep, made with a single shovel 
8 or 10 inches wide. 

Reasons for this change are: First, 
that when tops complete their growth, 
about the time tubers begin to form, 
they completely shade the ground, 
thus helping to conserve the moisture. 
As votatoes usually set in a very (dry 
period, this is an important point. 
Second, in hilling, the rows being 
close together, I can do the job com- 
pletely by going once between the 
rows with the single shovel. I mark 
the rows with. I believe in“hilling if 
for no other reason than the greater 
ease with which they are dug. 

Third, with potatoes planted as ‘e- 
scribed, I cover and cultivate with a 
wide, steel-toothed sweep harrow, 
taking three rows at-a time. In cov- 
ering, I follow the rows lengthwise, 
covering the potatoes about 2 inches 
deep. Just as the sprouts are peek- 
ing through I go over the rows again, 
which adds about 2 inches mor to 
the covering. This is repeated until 
furrows are completely filled. I con- 








to cultivate with the harrow un- 


«7 tops show a @isposition to spread 
-.a get heavy, about blooming time. 
heavy seeding enables me to 
| yw with impurity, as I can*easily 
ae e a stalk or two if they should 
nat pen to be torn out. Experimental 
% have proved that I can raise 
. potatoes per acre with less work 
his method than under the old 
2 Excepting the dropping of 
ed and the picking up of the 
t hand work is eliminated. 
eee ro over the patch with the har- 
fter stalks get tall looks scarey 
t, but by the next morning they 
as erect as ever. The deep 
s enables them to hang on bet- 
han if planted near the surface. 
r takes more seed, but there is al- 
- s some potatoes most to large for 
ceed, vet they spoil the sale of the big 
an f thrown in. 
ainitiiciaaietileainariapiien 


Starting Early Tomatoes for Home Use. 





244. ] 
nds of early vegetable plants in 
h ytbeds. Such plants as tomatoes, 
ints and peppers require consid- 
heat than do lettuce, 
cabbage, celery, etc. 
the four vegetables 
be well started 
frame. A cold frame is 
hotbed without the heat of 
nure. In other words, the filling 
i ly soil, with such heat as is 
furnished through glass sash. Having 
n he selection of varieties of to- 
n es and the seed is-sown, watch 
ition carefully. As soon as the 
young plants are 3 inches high, trans- 
I them about 4 inches apart into 
anot section of the hotbed; 6 
it s apart will 
stalky plants. 
If very stalky 


{From Page 


more 
au wer, 
l fact, 
nal i can 
old 


si a 


last 
later 


as 


plants are desired 
t nlant them a third time into 4- 
pots, or strawberry boxes. Set 
or boxes into another part 
of the hotbed until the weather is 
and settled. When the time 
to set out the plants in the 
garden where they are to _ per- 
manently remain, knock out the plants 
from pots or break open the box. 
There will be no check in their 
growth 
Before setting the plants in the gar- 
they must be subjected to a 
hardening process. This is done by 
opening the hotbed sash wider and 
wider each day until the beds are 
just before transplanting into the 
garden We stated above that two or 
three sash would accommodate plants 


inch 


the pots 


warm 


comes 


the 


den 


open 








enough for the average family. It 
will require more sash if transplant- 
ing is followed to get them in proper 
forn There need be no lost space 
or time, however, in using the hotbed. 
As soon as the seedling tomato plants 
are transplanted the first time from 
one section, start early cabbage, or 
whatever vegetable plants are desired. 
To keep the bed cooler or warmer as 
the plants require, simply regulate the 
sas as explained above. 
——<—_>—__—_—_———_ 

_ Thoroughly Galvanized Wire is nec- 
: to insure the durability of 
woven fences. The Brown fence is 
ma with this important point in 
view, only extra heavy wire being 
used with an extra coat of galvaniz- 
ing This greatly lengthens the life 
of the fence and consequently makes 
this fence the cheapest in the long 
run We advise those interested to 
Write to the Brown Fence & Wire Co, 
Cleveland, O, and get a catalog and 
a free sample of their fence. Mention 
this journal and secure prompt reply. 


Young folks, watch for the special 
Proposition to you in American Agri- 
Culturist next week. 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


make even more® 


Growing Early Cabbage. 


J. W. KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





The ground was prepared for the 
cabbage by manuring and plowing 
rows run out 3% feet apart from east 
to west. Fertilizers rich in potash and 
ammonia were applied. We also use 
considerable chicken manure in the 
furrows. After the fertilizer and ma- 
nurée are in the furrow we go twice 
more over each row, going east throw- 
ing the manure and fertilizer out, and 
then west throwing a high ridge tow- 
ard the north, by cutting about 5 
inches off the land at left of original 
furrow, thus making a protection for 
the young plants, when set in the loose 
soil of the southern side of furrow 
last thrown up. This gives the plants 
all the advantage of the sun and the 
same time the ridge thrown up pro- 
tects them from the cold wind. 

Our plants were set about the mid- 
die of March. They were of the Jer- 
sey Wakefield variety. During the 
growing season, we applied nitrate of 
soda as a top dressing. We began 
selling by the barrel, May 30 at 3 
cents per barrel with no expense for 
freight or commission. Most of our 
crop was sold by the pound. It was 
nothing unusual for the heads to 
weigh from five to six pounds. After 
the crop was off the ground was sowed 
to buckwheat and scarlet clover, get- 
ting a good crop of buckwheat and a 
good stand of clover. Our Irish po- 


tato crop was followed by Boston 
Marrow squashes in part, and the re- 
mainder in oats and vetch. The oats 


and vetch formed a fine cover crop by 
the middle of January. We used most- 
ly South Carolina fall grown plants. 
Although a part of our crop was from 
greenhouse plants, there was but little 
difference in the time the crops ma- 
tured. It is very important when set- 
ting out greenhouse plants 
March to have them well hardened. 





Get Seeds Cheap—tThis is the motto 
of that well known seedsman, R. H. 
Shumway of Rockford, ll. Mr Shum- 
way has been advertising field, flow- 
er and garden seeds for a good many 
years in this paper, and his adv in this 
number will be familiar to many of 
our oldtime subscribers. The best 
evidence in the world that his seeds 


during | 


VEGETABLES FOR THE FARMERS 





are all right and can be depended up- | 


on is shown in the constant!y increas- 
ing number of customers who stay 
with him year by year. 
issues a very interesting catalog, and 
will be glad to send you a copy of it 
free. Mr Shumway says it is worth 
$1 to anyone who plants seeds. 
also sends a big lot of extra packages 
free to every customer. Look up his 
adv in this number and be sure and 
write him to-day, mentioning Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 





Royal Incubator at $12.75—These 
are days of low prices among incuba- 
tor people, but a machine that seems 
to go just a little beyond anything else 
in the way of a bargain is this 230- 
egg No 3 Royal at $12.75. It is a 
double walled, self-regulating machine 
with all the appliances and devices. 
Its weight is 140 pounds, and we have 
the word of the manufacturing com- 
pany they consider they are offering 
“the best incubator proposition that 
has ever been made by any incubator 
company in existence.”’ The Royal 
has been one of the most popular in- 
cubators before the public for years. 
It enjoys the enviable reputation 
among poultrymen of being the one 
really high class incubator that has 
always sold at a popular price. The 
figure named above is just about a 
third less than it has ever been sold 
for before. If you want an incubator 
bargain get in touch at once with the 
Royal Incubator Company, Drawer 
32, Des Moines, Ia. They will send 
you their catalog free. Inclose 10 
cents and they will send you their val- 
uable little book on Proper Care and 
Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Tur- 
keys. 


Mr Shumway | 


He | 








253] _This TRADE-MARK Insures 
THE BURPEE QUALITY 


Best **Seeds that Grow” 


Burpee’s Seeds *- 


yet are worth much more. 
the gardens of planters everywhere, 
SEEDs THAT Grow. 


Our “ Silent Salesman, 


products of BurPEE’s “ SeEps THAT Grow, 


18%6 


At our own farms in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, as wel! 
Burpee's Seeds are 
Consequently we hold the largest mail-o 
oe neatly dressed ina 

plan truth 
will be arailed 


cost but little 

more than 

do usual 

ce anes iar 
Rr 

l as 1~ 

proved by test to be 

rder seed trade in the v 

coat of many color nd tell 

with photographic pictures of the superior 

7REE—if You will write for 


J, 1906 
ee atemmmmeee 


a 
Farm Annual for 1906 


Thirtieth Anniversary Edition of «« The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


This is a handsome book of 168 pages, carefully edited and 


neatly 


printed ; bound in cover lithographed in nine colors, it shows, painted from 
nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of unequ: uled merit and Six 
Novelties in Flowers—inciuding LuTHER BuRBANK’s ew Floral Wonder. 


This Invitation 


to write for our New Complete Catalogue and 
then participate in the Special Celebration of 


our Thirtieth Anniversary is given to all planters who delight in raising the 
Choicest Vegetables or most Beautiful Flowers. 


- 


If you intend to garden this spring you will want to lay your plans, 


and therefore we urge you to WRITE TO-DAY !—1the very day you read 


this advertisement. 


Mention this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























fields free from blight and disease, 


from any other source. 


from the growers ¢e you. 
We have the largest stocks. 


farmers hg grew them last year. 
thorough! 
acres this loieunn on our own land 


thousands of satisfied customers 


Book of the year, and it’s Free. 


Dibble’s Seed Polatoes 


Are not only Northern grown, manson, carefully assorted, and saved from 
but have been bred up by vears of selec- 
tion, and in all soils and climate produce larger and better crops than those 


All the standard kinds—Cobblers, Ohios. 
the South, Fortunes, Quick Crop, Bovees, Queens, 
Raleighs, Carmans, Giants and many others direct, at rock-bottom prices, 


Our warehouses hgld 100 carloads 
not be undersold. You can’t afford to buy a bushel of seed potatoes till 
you write us for our Catalogue and wholesale price list. 


OUR THREE NEW POTATOES-:ARE PRONOUNCED ABSOLUTELY 


Blight-Proof, 


and immense croppers, yielding 200-500 bushels per acre by seventy-five 
Every 
We know they are enormous 


Our Seed Potatoes are recommended by the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States and Canada, various State Experimental Stations, and 


Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue, describing 
leading varieties of Potatoes, Corn, Oats, etc 
Write to-day. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Sccdgrower, 80x A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Northers, Bliss, Pride of 
Mountains, Maines, 


Rase, 


We will 


~ ato grower should test them 
y productive, and will grow 100 


all the new and 


the best Farm Seed 


It’s 











Beardless. Barley 


Immense crops (often 125 bu. per acre) are 
raised’ by%mixing Beardiess Larley with oats. 
It makes the best of feed for horses and other 
stock. Ask for catalogue and wholesale’ price 
list of seeds. It contains lots of good things, 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Seed Growers, 

e Goldwater, N. Y. 



















Old-Fashioned Flowers 

Like fenty Vine ——. 
i ogg a ines, 8 < t 
| Ornamentai "Frees, "Roses. 


Fall line. Wholesale prices. Buy 
direct 


| 
| 


FARM GRASSES OF THE 


‘UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





By WILLIAM JASPER SPILLMAN, Agrostologist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 


A practical treatise om the grass crop, seeding 
and management of meadows and pastures descrip- 
tion of the best varieties, the seed aud its impuri- 
ties, grasses for special conditions, lawns and lawn 
grasses, etc, etc. In preparing this volume the 
author's object has been to present in connected 
form the main facts concerning the grasses grown 


on American farms. Every phase of the subject is 
| viewed from the farmer’s standpoint. Illustrated: 
2% pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. Price $1 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52° Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Chicago, Il. 
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““« TESTS OF 








develop. 


Bone Meals for meadows. 
in your home. 


and we will send you oné direct. 


Baltimore Atlanta 








PLANT LIFE HUNGERS 


for just the sort of available nourishment that is found in Armour’s Fertilizers. 
Played out soil that has done duty for long years with nothing to restore the 
life that was taken out of it, cannot supply this nourishment. 
Armour’s Fertilizers provide the elements that make seeds grow and plants 


That insure hardy stalks, rich in saf and strength, vitality and a bountiful harvest 
If your garden patch is on the wane— 

If the yield of the field is growing less, or the orchard is turning barren— 

If you believe in sntensive farming—the most from every acre— 

You must give the matter of proper fertilization earnest consideration, 

It is not how much you sow but how much you grow that is really important, 


- Armour’s 
Animal Matter 
Fertilizers 


are made from d/ood, bones and fankagé properly mixed with potash and other chemi 
cals. They are scientifically prepared and contain the highest percentage of plant food 
They not only feed the plant but permanently improve the soil. 
Quick-Starting Fertilizers for garden crops. 
Slower-Acting Fertilizers for field and orchard crops 


The Armour name is back of every ounce. 

Armour’s Farmer’s Almanac for 1906 should be hanging on a convenient nail 
It is packed with wisdom, wit and good, sound farm sense. 
help you to select the plant food best adapted to your soil and crop. 
procure a copy of the ALMANAC of our nearest local dealer, or drop us a card 


THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 


(Armour and Co., Proprietors ) 
General Offices 205 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Sales Divisions: 
Jacksonville 


It will 
You can 


Kansas City Los Angeles 
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HORSES AT GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


The above photograph represents some (not all) of the horses in use 


at Green’s nurseries. 
ber of horses in use. 


plow, cultivate, hau] manure and loads of various kinds. 


The extent of a nursery may be judged by the num- 
No nursery can be conducted without many horses to 


There are hun- 


dreds of nurserymen in this country who do not keep horses, who do not 
own land and who do not in fact grow trees or plants. 


Notice that we offer at special prices: 


Apple and poplar trees, grape 


vines, rose bushes, Live-Forever Pink rose 10 to 20 cents each. We have @ 


good supply of cherry, peach, plum and quince trees. 
Get our poultry catalog, implement 


‘list of wants in vines, plants or trees. 


Let us price your 


catalog or nursery catalog, also free copy of Green’s Fruit Grower Maga- 
zine, all free for the asking... Address Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


| harmless 








1905 CROP 


We sell the best le of 
GARDEN, FIELD and 
FLOWER S8EEDS, also, 
BULBS, that money will biy. 
We are recleaners of Clover, 
Tiath, Top; Blae 
Grass, enmoth White Rye. 
Beardless Barley, Seed Wheat, 


ee ae 
Tat es Ra 
ee ose eee 
eos reece 
{and a full line of Farm Seeds, 


Write for Catalog and Field Beed Price List FREE. 


THE MEN PLIES SEED AD, MELEMEAT 0. 


f) (eS = = 
[KOSS “NEVER FAIL") 
i 
Ye=—4X 17 varieties Radishes; 15 of Cabbage ; 10 of 
— Lettuce; 8 of Carrots and The Wild Flower- 
arden, consisting of 50 varieties of choice 
Wild Flower-Garden is exceptionally 
. Something new developing every 
Eitlea by frost. Send 10c for mailing 
Prize Coltection of seed in Coupon Envelope 
good as 25c cash when returned. Catalog Free. 








THEO. A. G. KOSS, 283-286 Grove Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 





_ 
(HENCH’S ,2", 


Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator yin gute 
Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Complete in 
One Machine. 


warde 
GOLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, St. 
Loui A wonderful- 
| improvement in culti- 
yators, combining every 
Mxnossible movement © 
gangs and wheels re 
quired, Easily changes 
to different sty es. 
Thousandsin use. M’f’r’s of all kind of Ag’r’l Im- 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 











The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 








THE“SEASON 


Selecting and Planting the Fruit Garden. 


L, E. HOLLINGSWORTH, HARFORD CO, MD. 


I am not an expert, but have had 
some experience and I would select a 
plot with a southeastern exposure or 
if that is not available, a plot that is 
sheltered on the north and west by 
woods. One or the other seems to be 
@ positive necessity with blackberries 
or any fruit growing on canes in our 
climate. I have had several acres 
of raspberries killed to the ground 
when the location was not sheltered. 

Among strawberries, I do not know 
of a more satisfactory variety than 
Michel’s Early for an early berry. It 
has less faults than nine or ten other 
tried varieties. For second or medium 
we greatly prefer William -Belt, a 
sweet berry. The Sharpless does well 
but is not so good in quality. The 
Lady Finger is a poor producer, but 
the quality is excellent. I prefer the 
Gandy for a late berry. 

Cuthbert is my favorite red rasp- 
berry and Gregg my favorite black. I 
consider Louden Market and Fay’s 
Prolific the best currants. Columbian 
White asparagus suits every time for 
home use. I have not found white 
grapes very satisfactory but grow 
Moore’s Early, Concord and McPike. 
If I might include cherries, I would 
recommend Montmorency as the best 
sour variety. For the sweets Gov 
Wood, Napoleon, Black Tartarian and 
Windsor. 

Currants come in with the cherries 
or between them and are cultivated at 
the same _ time. It is questionable 
whether cherries should be cultivated 
longer than three years, especially the 
sweet yarieties, as they winterkill if 
they are. I prefer to plant blackber- 
ries and raspberries in rows 8 eet 
apart and from 2 to 2% feet in the 
row. They can then be easily culti- 
vated or plowed in the spring and a 
crop raised between the rows. In cul- 
tivating “this* crop you cultivate the 
berries too. 

The selection ‘Of varieties is first in 
importance after the location and then 
the time for planting in the spring. 


| Any plant life responds to hoeing, cul- 


tivation and fertilization, while spray- 
ing is a’ necessity. 

Caniiers Want Pure Food—tast 
week ~ witnessed vegetable packer's’ 
conventions at.Atlantic Citv, N J. 
Roth the 4tlantic states packers’ asso- 
ciation and -the Western packers’ 
canned goods association held annual 
meetings during the week. Various 
factions got together and harmonious- 
ly voted a memorial petitioning con- 





| gress to enact a national pure food 
} law. 
elected old officers. 


The Atlantic association re- 
The western asso- 
ciation selected officials as follows: L. 
A. Zars of Ohio, president; R. J. Ris- 
ser of Illinois, vice-president, and F. 
F. Wiley, secretary and. treasurer. 


Good Meat Without a Smoke House 
may tbe secured by using Krauser’s 
Liquid Extract of Smoke. This’ is a 
pure, clean fluid which makes the 
most palatable meat and is ample pro- 
tection against mold and insects, and 
at the same time is an absolutely 
preservative. Write the 
makers, E. Krauser & Bro, Milton, Pa, 
for information concerning its use, 
mentioning this journal. 


Economy in Heavy Fencing may be 
effected by buying wire of the great- 
est durability and service. The high 
carbon specially tempered, coiled 
spring steel wire made by the Frost 
Wire Fence Co of Cleveland, O, has 
stood the severest tests for ten years 
and are good for 20 years more. The 
Frost, new. locks prevent sagging and 
lengthen the life of the fence. Write 
for a catalog and a model of the new 
lock, referring to this notice in your 
letter. 


Young folks,. watch for the special 
proposition to you in American Agri- 
culturist ‘next week. 


R. A. VINCENT. 

Home flowers should be of suck ya. 
rieties as will give a succession 
of bloom the entire season, from early 
spring until late fall. Even then the 
hardy chrysanthemums will help to 
extend the ch»erful appearance of the 
home well into the winter months 
The thought that this result can he 
secured by the planting only, is fap 
from right. The first thing to 
done even before the seed or pla 
a selected is to have a definite 
of the desired results. Then the ya. 
rieties most suited for their different 
desirable wants chosen, giving, of 
course, due consideration to situations 
and localities. 

If the best results are desired noth. 
ing but the best in seed or 
will do. If these are to be used for q 
low border, then dwarf varieties must 
be chosen, such as alyssum, ageratum 
petunias, verbenas, mignonette, ete, 
For effective solid bedding such ya. 
rieties as achryanthes, 
aniums, hardy phlox, abutilons V- 
pha and wherever they can | ised 
hardy chrysanthemums. If f ide 
beds or borders as backgroun 
walls, drives, hedges, 
greater variety can be 
ranged that the tall 
dahlias, sunflowers, Michaelm 
ies, cannas, cosmos, ete, will } 
the back, graded ‘down ' throu 
shorter growing: ‘varieties 
the bedding sorts, and’ border 
ties for the complete bed. 

Beds or borders ofthis. kind 
be large; if a bed, it should b 
15 to 20 feet wideif a bord 
8 to 10. A border of this kin ! 
at Hampton Court, England, last sum 
mer clearly illustrates the writer's 
ideal. It was about 10 feet wide 
along the south side of a division 
wall, about a quarter of a mile long. 
There was no attempt at regularity of 
planting; in fact, it would seem that 
the object of the planter had been 
as far as possible to avoid all appear- 
ence of regularity. 

Along the wall at irregular 
vals were planted different kinds of 
vines, bright colored dahlias, planted 
in clumps and individual bushes, in- 
termingled with hardy sunflowers, 
Helianthus multiflorus, hollyhocks, 
clumps of salvia splendens, with here 
a few asters, and there a coxcomb, 
and some petunias. In fact, w 
would go to make an effect beauti- 
ful as to its natural appearance. What 
was done there, could be done to a 
certain extent 6n every farm, and no 
other investment would afford any- 
thing like the interest in such a bed 
as this. Nearly all kinds of summer 
flowers find a place here sometime 
during the season. 

Most seed houses offer collections 
of flower seed at very reasonable 
prices. These can be sown in hot beds 
or window boxes, and transplanted 
into the beds and borders as soon as 
the danger from frost is over. They 
rapidly attain perfection, when they 
will give a continuous success 
beautiful flowers the entire 
In this class are sweet peas, © 
pinks, calendula, candytuft, cali 
marigold, helichysum, etc, all 
flowers as our grandmothers 
And yet there have been such 
provements in them in the aqu 
of such magnificent, wonderful 
and combinations of colors that 
dear old ladies would hardly 
nize them. 

On the other hand is the clas 
includes geraniums, chrysanthemums, 
cannas, roses, coleus, etc. 

Geraniums are fast regaining popu 
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jar favor as a bedding plant, since the 
introduction of the great Bruant or 
at proof type. These varieties have 
constitutions that enable them to 
i hot, drying summers, and con- 
ie in bloom from early spring until 


stal 


tin 


vate fall, they also make a splendid 
chowing When grown to specimen 
nlants, in large tubs or pots. . Among 


vie novelties offered this season are 
me of the most magnificent colors 
r ‘combinations of colors that have 
oat been introduced, among the best 
the standard varieties are Berthe 
de Dresilly, Alponse Riccard, Jean 
Viaud, Mrs E. Rawson, Mme Landy 
Double General Grant. 

Geraniums can be grown from seed, 
with rather good results, but it is far 
the best way to propagate them from 
cuttings, Which root very easily in 
sand or sandy loam. 

To have good plants for setting out 
1 May the cuttings should be taken 
in the fall and planted in sand 
1 they are rooted, then potted in 
small pots. Before they become pot 
pound, shifted to larger pot? and kept 
growing. They can be kept in a room 
where it does not get below 40 de- 
_ as they will stand eonsiderable 








gree 
C yld. 

Where large, solid beds are wanted, 
there is nothing more showy than 
cannas, Which can be grown from 
seed, about 70% coming true. When 
raised thus they can be used only in 
mixed beds or borders. Where the beds 


are wanted of a solid color, roots or 
of an established variety must 
anted; the roots can be started in 
damp moss or earth about three 
weeks before planting out time, so 
that when planted they show above 
the bed. They grow very fast - and 
quickly come, up to perfection. They 
will continue.in bloom until killed by 
frost. The roots can then be dug and 
kept all winter. Mlle Berat, Pres Mc- 
Florence Vaughn, David 


plants 


be | 


Kinley 


Harem, Queen Charlotte and Mme 
Crozy are among the bést standrad 
sorts. 


Some of the places in which roses 
are planted are beds, borders to climb 
over porch railings, trelisses, trained 
over arches, fences, hedges and many 
other places, besides being grown for 
cut flowers. 

Hardy chrysanthemums come in 
after all else has been killed. They 
cling to the garden as if summer was 
making a last great effort to conquer 
winter. The best way to use them is 
to grow them in the nursery or some 
out-of-the-way place and after the 
frost has killed the summer plants 
from in the beds, clean them off and 
transplant in the beds. They do well 
planted among shrubbery ahd the pro- 
tection they thus secure keeps the 
winds from beating them down. There 
are many varieties, divided among 
the button or small flowered type. 
The large flowered, or aster type, the 
single and the annemonies. 


Berry Notes. 


I am very glad to report the Hefiur’s 
Early strawberry to be about ten 
days earlier than any other berries in 
this section. A plate of them showed 
in the city stores'’were pronounced by 
spectators the finest seen. I regard 
them as the most superior berries I 
have ever eaten.—[M. D. Hardin, 
Mecklenburg County, N C. 

Our first consignment of New Home 
strawberries were thought to be 
Gandys, only it was remarked they 
were neuch brighter and firmer even 
for this variety. It was sold to re- 
tailers who pronounced it the most 
satisfactory berry they had _ ever 
handled. Since then we have sold to 
wholesale buyers from outside cities 
and towns as far as Portland, Me, and 
have heard nothing but good reports 











PLANTS AND FPLOWERS 


concerning it. Many retailers have told 
us that after keeping them in their 
stores two and three, days, they.were 
just as bright and firm as when re- 
ceived. Everything © considered, we 
think it is the best berry we know of 
for shipping long distances and pre- 
dict for it great popularity and suc- 
cess.—[Conant and Bean, Massa- 
chusetts. 


We have grown Ruby Red raspberry | 


for two years and find it a prolific 
bearer. The canes grow large and 
healthy, the number of young plants 
thrown out is very large, the fruit is 
very fine and being very firm ships ex- 
ceedingly well. We think it 
able market berry as it starts to ripen 
ahead of any other variety and con- 
tinues through a ‘long fruiting” sea- 
son.—[William Young and 
Orange County, NY. y 

I have raised Ohio, Gregg, Kansas 
and Tyler black caps but have dis- 
carded all for Plum Farmer. TI iz 
the largest black cap growr, The 
plants are very strong, healthy grow- 
ers and are the fancy berry for mar- 
ket.—[C. E. Bush, Oswego County, 
N Y. 


The Largest Dairies, as well as 
thousands of small dairymen, find 
that the De Laval is the separator for 
them. The experience of the largest 
creamery company in the world 
set forth in this issue is worthy care- 
ful consideration. The enviable record 
made by these machines can only be 
fully realized by reading the catalog 
issued by the De Laval Separator Co 
of New York. Tests at experiment 
stations, fairs and on the farm have 
shown these machines to be wanting 
in no particular. 





Young folks, watch for the special 
proposition to you in American Agri- 
culturist next week. 
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What Do You 
|. Think of This? 


During the past year 15 farmers of Mesa 
Couaty, Colo., have asked for our catalog about 


Electric Steel Wheels 
Electric Handy Wagon 


Up to date 14 of them have purchased either a 
wagon or a set of whee!s 

Does that mean anyhing? 

It proves that we have a reasonable proposi- 
tion. We say that the Electric wide-tired, steel 
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wheels will save you more labor and make you 


more money in a year than any other thing you 
| could put upon the farm. Severs! hundred thous- 
|. Band farmers who have tried them sey the same 
thing. By every test they prove 
to be the best. The spokes are 
united with hub selfd, can’t work 
loose. Your money back if they 
do, We don’t ask you to take our 
word forit. Send for our book; & 
read what others say and nse your 
own judrment. Our catalogue is 
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sent free for the asking. - | 
pg ian pet Oe Ky : 
Quincy, Illinois. i } 








A THRIFTY GARDEN 


whether large or small, needs proper tools for 
seeding and cultivating. We make garden imple- 
ments of all kinds, a tool for every purpose, 


| MATTHEWS’ NEW UNIVERSAL 


Hand Seeders and Cultivators 


singly or combined with Hoes, Plows, Rakes’ 
Markers, etc Over, to atyie- 
vin ie- 


scription, prices ahd valuable 
information mailed to any ad- 
ress, Send for it now, 
GARDEN TOOLS F 
EVERY PURPOS 
AMES PLOW OO., 76 MAREET ST., BOSTON, MASB, 
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Cross Section of Spencer Seedless Apple 
reproduced actual size. 


rates low. 


STATE MANAGER ADDRESS STATE MANAGER ADDRESss 
New York George L. Knight, Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. Colorado L. H. Bisbee, Glenwood Springs, Colo. iruit culture. 
Caio ) condi - . W. Virgini Missouri ~ 
ennsylvania $ Alex. ohan, artinsburg, ° rginia lowa : bra ld 
Kentucky j ., Illinois" }David Koberts, 7% Gt Raneec ott; Mo. 
Virginia ) Kansas 
W. Virginia Indiana J) 
Maryland }George Blumner, Room 505, American Bldg., Montana J. W. Chattin, Missoula, Mont. 
— of | Baltimore, Md. pecmans Gosiianenee 
once ex Oklahoma F. J. Barbee, Muskégee, Indian Territory. 
Michigan ) ; - o, _ Indian Ter. 
o — j James L. Hamilton, 403 Gardner Bldg., Toledo, O. Texad F. W. Barnes, Telluride. Colo. merit, 
Utah } New Mexico O. M. Fairchild, Roswell, N. M. 
Idaho j George Havercamp, Provo, Utah. New Jersey 
‘a} F Maine 
ae bison E. Dorn, 501 Call Bldg., San Francisco,Cal. yoo Hampshire se as ential as very good. 
egon : 0 . 
Washington { Charles Kirk, Snohomish, Wash. le Clift eu, fialor R. ¥. par 
Nebraska Connecticut 
South Dakota }¥- 4. Franklin, Denver, Col. Rhode fs 











Trees will be ready for 
delivery in Fall of 1906 


Write for complete description, prices, and catalogue of General Nursery Stock. Freight 
We have nurseries and distributing offices in 76 States. 
controlling distribution in your state. 


Responsible Agents Wanted. 


THE SPENCER SEEDLESS APPLE COMPANY, 


Home Office, Grand Junctio&, Colorado. 


Growers of General Nursery Stock 


‘and Exclusive Propagators and 
Distributers of the Celebrated 


Spencer Seed/less 


Apple Tree 





Address the office 


American Justitute of the City ot New Pork 


Spencer Seedless Apple Co, 
Grand Junction Colo. 

Gentlemen: 
Managers of the above Association, have examined 
specimens of the Spencer Seedless Apple and find 
that it possesses much werit. 
splendid flavor, a firm apple of fine, smooth tex- 
ture, and aside from its being seedless, is in every 
way desirable, and is unquestionably an advance in 


NOS. 19-21 WEST PORTY-FOURTH STREET. 


New York, Nov. 3, 1905, 
I, being a member of the Board of 


It is of good quality, 


Dr. Ropert TAYLOR, 
Chairman Board of Managers. 








Spencer Seediess Apple Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


of the Spencer Seediess Apple exhibited at this 
Institute Fair, and find them possessing especial 
{ have eaten the apple and find it similar in 
flavor to the Baldwin, but more juicy, and in this 
respect, as well as in its apparent cooking quali- 
ties, similar to the Greening. The meat is firm, the 
texture fine and smooth, and quali’; and flavor 


with the Ben Davis. 


New York, Nov. 3, 1905, 


I have examined the specimens 


In keeping quality it can even be com- 


W. E. MAYNARD, 
Sec'y. National Association of Gardeners. 






















































[22] 
New Vegetables Tested Last Season. 
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[From Page 239.] 
nip shape, smooth and free from 
rootlets with flesh of a dark red, as 
indicated by the name. The flesh is 
darker and richer than that of the 
Early Model while the size is slightly 
larger. ES 

Early Baseball cabbage. A small, 
round head cabbage from northern 
Europe, extremely hardy and very 
early. The plants are dwarf and com- 
pact with only a few outer leaves, 
which grow closely folded about the 
hard, solid heads. The perfectly 
round heads measure 5 to 6 inches in 
diameter and are ready for use fully 
as early as the Early Jersey Wake- 
field. 

Early Stonehead or Volga cabbage, 
a very distinct hard heading variety, 
of about the same season as Early 
Summer. The plants are_ short 
stemmed or stalked, with very large, 
widely spreading outer leaves, growing 
in saucer-like form. The heads are 
rounded at the top, 8 to 10 inches in 
diameter, very solid and of fine sweet 
flavor. The general appearance is quite 
distinct from that of the ordinary va- 
rieties. It grows very quickly and is 
excellent for-either a summer or fall 

. crop. 

Burpee’s Danish: Roundhead Cab- 
bage, a greatly improved-type of the 
Danish Ballhead and better adapted 
to withstand the great changes of our 
climate. The plants are of strong, 
vigorous growth with a moderate sup- 
ply of outer leaves. The heads are of 
large size, round, very solid and 
heavy, while the inner leaves are not 
as coarse and are of sweeter flavor 
than the Danish Ballhead. 

Peep O’Day sweet corn. This and 
the Early Malakoff, which in the 
original variety are of very dwarf 
growth and extreme earliness, being 
the very earliest true sweet corn in 
cultivation. ‘The staiks are slender, 2 
to 8 feet tall, with one or two small 


ears at the base of the stalk. The. 


ears measure 4 to 6 inches with 8 
rows of medium sized grains. It is 
quite sweet when young and if planted 
at the same time all the ears can be 
gathered for use before the first ears 
of the Cory are ready for the table. 

Howling Mob sweet corn, a large 
eared, early variety of finest flavor. 
Stalks about 5 feet in hight, well set 
with leaves and bearing one or two 
good ears each, about five days later 
than the Cory. The ears are as large 
as those of the Cosmopolitan, a little 
earlier and greatly superior in flavor. 
It is an improvement both in earliness 
and flavor over the Crosby’s 12 rowed, 
which has long been the standard 
second early. 

Golden Bantam sweet corn, a small 
eared, early variety with creamy yel- 
low grains of very rich flavor, stalks 
4 to 5 feet high, with two good ears 
to a stalk. Ears about 7 inches long 
with 8 rows of broad grains of a light 
golden tint when ready for the table, 
but deep orange when dry. The grains 
are tender, sweet and juicy when 
gathered at the right stage, but the 
flavor is quite distinct from that of 
the white sweet corns. ~ 

Burpee’s -White Evergreen. sweet 
corn. This variety originated by many 
years close selection from the 
Stowell’s Evergreen, and in a variety 
of strong, vigorous growth, averaging 
two large ears to a stalk. The ears 
do not run quite as large as those of 
the Stowell, the grain is a little deeper 
and always a pure white, differing 
from the slight creamy tint of the 
regular Stowell, while in season it is 
from three to five days earlier. In 
selecting to secure grains of the pur- 
est whiteness, nearly all the reddish 
coloring of the polen on the tassel 
and in the silk has been eliminated. 

Cucumbers, the Fordhook Famous, 
is an extra large fruited white Spine 
variety, best adapted for a cool loca- 
tion, setting a good number of very 
large, thick-meated fruits of fine flayor. 


PRACTICAL WORK JUST AHEAD 
Timely Hints for the Season’s Work. 


Klondike is a very dark, richly col- 
ored variety of the White Spine type, 
of médium size and smooth, regular 
outline, its dark, rich skin being a very 
desirable feature for shipping, 

Black Beauty egg plant, in growth 
and appearance, resembles the New 
York Improved Purple, but is ten days 
to two weeks earlier and the fruits are 
more evenly and richly colored. The 
cultivation of the egg plant is much 
easier than is generally known, the 
chief requirements being to make a 
hill of rich, well rotted manure in 
which to set the plant and to keep soil 
constantly loose about the plant by 
frequent hoeings. 

May King lettuce is an early, solid 
heading variety, well adapted for the 
garden, as. well as for forcing under 
glass. The heads are of rounded from 
8 to 4 inches in diameter, tightly 
folded, with the inner leaves blanched 
to a buttery yellow. Occasionally in 
cool weather the outer leaves are 
slightly edged with reddish brown. 

Matchless muskmelon, a larger 
sized Netted Gem or Rocky Ford of 
oval form, is similar in size to the 
melons shipped from Colorado points. 
As the Netted Gem does not grow as 
large in the eastern states as it does 
on the virgin soil and under the in- 
fluence of irrigation in the west, this 
type gives the eastern planters a 
melon equal in size and flavor to the 
famous western melon 

Watermelon Sugar Stick, a large ob- 
long melon with thin rind and skin 
tough ,enough to stand shipping to 
distant markets. In color it resembles 
the Indian Sweet Heart, having a pale 
green® skin faintly checked with nare- 
row, deep green lines, 


DESIRABLE PEAS. 


Garden peas, new varieties of these 
are being. constantly imported from 
England and among those tested last 
year the British Wonder and the Sen- 
ator proved the most desirable. The 
Senator, growing 2 to 2% feet high and 
well set: with large, slightly printed 
pods, which contained 7 to 8 large 
peas of excellent flavor, is an excel- 
lent type for the home garden, 

@New Large Early Neapolitan pepper 
is a very decided advance in earliness 
over the older large fruited sorts. 
Early started plants furnishing well 
colored fruits by the, end of June or 
early in July. The plants are of open 
branching growth,: 10 feet high and 
bear a very large number of fruits, 
continuing in bearing until killed by 
frost. The fruits:are bright scarlet, 4 
inches long, 2 inches in diameter at 
the ‘stem and slightly pointed at the 
blossom end. The flesh is fairly thick, 
sweet and mild in flavor. 

Tomato Chalks Early Jewel. A 
smooth, round or deep shaped, bright 
scarlet fruit. of the finest favor and 
most attractive appearance; the plant 
is of strong, vigorous growth, bearing 
a large crop of fruit. 
and can be ripened almost as early as 
the Earliana, 

Burpee’s Earliest Pink tomato. As 
a rule the pink or purplish colored to- 
matoes do not ripen as early as the 
scarlet colored sorts, but are sweeter 
and less acid in flavor.. In*this new 
sort we found a variety which ripened 
a large crop of fine fruit for the ear- 
liest market, : 

June Pink tomato we found to be 
quite similar in growth to the Earli- 
ana, being rather more open and 
spreading than Burpee’s Earliest Pink, 
the fruits running rather larger and 
more flattened in shape. Both are 
distinct advances in earliness over the 
older pink fruited. sorts. 

Radish Crimson Giant, an early, 
large, globe-shaped radish, well adap- 
ted for an early market crop from the 
open ground, cornipares favorably in 
size with the large whiter:globe shaped 
varieties marketed in bunches in the 
spring. It will be a decided ac- 
quisition, as heretofore the earliest red 
globe radishes have been quite small 
in’ sizes 


It is quite hardy - 


March—Make careful. plans for all 
Space and all season to save time, 
money and annoyance when work 
presses. Start hardy plants like cab- 
bage in hotbeds, transplant to coid 
frames and replace with half hardy 
plants like tomatoes. Prune and train 
bush, vine and tree fruits, hardy 
shrubs and trees. Prepare for graft- 
ing. Overhaul all tools. Uncover 
spring blooming bulbs. Start bedding 
plants in greenhouse or hotbeds. Tidy 
up the whole place. 

April—Fertilize liberally, plow or 
dig deeply and pulverize thoroughly. 
Sow hardy vegetables in open ground 
and transplant those in cold frames. 
Plant orchards, berry fields, asparagus, 
rhubarb and hardy perennial flowers. 
Prune and train tender trees, shrubs 
and vines. Refill hotbeds with tender 
vegetables and flowers or use them 
like the greenhouse for extra early 
crops of tomatoes and cucumbers or 
for forcing tender bedding plants like 
cannas or dahlias for transplanting. 

May—Graft tree fruits. Sow tender 
vegetables and flowers in open ground. 
Transplant half hardy plants from the 
hotbeds and cold frames. Fill in beds 
where spring blooming bulbs have 
been with bedding plants. Keep 
weeder or rake going to kill tiny weeds 
and keep the surface soil loose and 
open. Be liberal with fertilizer. Plant 
sweet corn, cucumbers, melons and 
other tender plants in sheltered situ- 
ations early in the month, and have 
succession in open situations after the 
middle. 

June—Keep surface soil loose, open 
and free from weeds. Replace early 
crops of peas, lettuce, radishes, etc, 
with cabbage, second crop peas, celery, 
etc. Transplant remaining tender 
plants from hotbeds and colds frames 
and refill with succession crops of to- 
matoes, cucumbers, melons, etc. Plant 
late potatoes on ground prepared late 
in May wheresome early crop has been. 
Continue sweet corn plantings a week 
apart through the month. Late root 
crops must go in now. Trim hedges 
and prune early blooming shrubs. 
Final successions of gladioli must 
be planted this month. Cut no more 
rhubarb or asparagus after garden 
peas commence to bear. 

July—Keep orchards, small fruits 
and gardens free from weeds and soil 
loose and open. Late celery must be 
transplanted now. Plow up straw- 
berry beds and replace with cabbage, 
turnips, an early variety of sweet corn, 
or other quick maturing crop., Let no 
weeds seed in the lawns. Cut out cur- 
rant and gooseberry stems over three 
years old. -Replace second early crops 
with later ones. Thin pears, peaches, 
plums and _ grapes. 

August—Stop cultivating the or- 
chards and plant cover crops in them. 
Overhaul greenhouses and winter gar- 
dening equipment. Prune  fruited 
stems of blackberry and late rasp- 
berry. Keep strawberry runners with- 
in bounds and set new beds. Pinch 
back blackberry and raspberry canes 
to make plants stocky. Commence 
onion harvest. Sow quick maturing 
late peas, bush beans, radish, lettuce, 
etc, on ground occupied by early po- 
tatoes and other harvested crops. 
Tidy up the fence rows to prevent 
ripening of weed seeds. Make cuttings 
of flowers for winter bloom. Keep pot 
plants, such as chrysanthemums and 
geraniums, in a cool place. 

September—Replace harvested veg- 
etables with quick maturing vegetables 
such as lettuce and radishes. Sow 
spinach for late fall use. 
tatoes after the tops die. 
agus before seeds ripen. Harvest 
onions and store in cool, dry place. 
Blanch late celery. Plant hyacinth, 
tulip, narcissus and other bulbs for 
early spring bloom. Fill greenhouses 
with soil and start vegetables to be 
forced; also flowers. either from cut- 
tings or seeds. Leave root crops un- 
disturbed; they make their best 
growth this month. Pull. up tomato 
vines before frost and: hang in mild 
cellar to. extend tomato season. Quick 
maturing varieties of turnips, beets 
and carrots, radish, set onions, lettuce, 
etc, may still be planted. Sow seeds 
of eschscholtzia, alyssum, pansies, 
daisies, etc, for early spring bloom, 
either to be covered with mulch or a 
cold frame. 


Mow aspar- 





Young. folks, watch for the special 
proposition to you in American Agr’- 
culturist.next week. 


Harvest po-. 


Fighting Orchard Pests. 
Practical Spraying Experience. 


A. N. BROWN. 


No feature of our horticultura) 
work has caused more anxiety and in- 
tense interest than the protection of 
trees and fruit from insect pests ang 
fungous difficulties. A few years agy 
we thought we possessed all knowi- 
edge upon the subject; to-day oyr 
most thorough experimenters 
this threshold with the caution of the 
mariner embarking upon an unknown 
sea. The difficulties have increaseq 
with rapidity almost incredible. 

Men of every walk of life have be. 
come alarmed at the threatened de. 
struction of America’s fruit orchards 
and vineyards, and this, too, at a time 
wher the American people are chanc- 
ing from a nation of meat eaters to 
one of fruit eaters. Yet amid this 
gloom and all this threatened danger 
we have advanced in the practice of 
spraying“So that brighter hopes are 
entertained for the future by those 
who note the essentials. Where ap- 
plied the work of spraying has been 
exceedingly profitable. 

One particular feature of spraying 
is that success and profit follow only 
to the degree the work was intelli- 
gently and thoroughly accomplished. 
‘There are phases of horticultural op- 
eration that seem to admit of indir- 
ference, but spraying never. It must 
be done at the proper time with the 
proper material, and with due know!- 
edge and regard for conditions. To be 
successful we must first know what to 
spray for, next what to.spray with, 
how to prepare material, and the best 
time to make the application. 

SPRAYING FOR SCALE. 

The best time to spray for scale is 
in the fall as soon as thé leaves drop. 
It is then least resistant, being tender 
the scale incrustations being soft, and, 
therefore, more easily penetrated by 
the caustic washes or oils used. If 
we were to find in March that a!! the 
scale had not been destroyed we would 
then have another opportunity to 
spray before the breeding season be- 
gins. 

Of the various washes, the lime, sul- 
phur and salt has been the most 
t 


cross 


largely used and where properly ; 
pared has been effective. All recen 
experiments show the lime, sulphur 
wash with the salt left out to be equal- 
ly effective. The formula for the boiled 
wash by the most successful growers 
is 40 pounds lime, 34 pounds sulphur, 
100 gallons water and if salt is added 
25. pounds. Make a paste of the sul- 
phur, put the lime into 20 gallons boil- 
ing water in a kettle over a quick fire, 
immediately add sulphur paste and boil 
vigorously, stirring all the time until 
a light olive green color is secured, 
then stop boiling and dilute to the re- 
quired amount. Strain and apply 
while hot. The only object in apply- 
ing hot is that the tendency of lime is 
to solidfy as it cools, in- which ‘state 
is more difficult to apply. 

To make the unboiled wash, prepare 
sulphur paste as before; put 20 gallons 
boiling water in a cask, add 60 pounds 
best stone lime, immediately add sul- 
phur. paste, cover well and 
cook for 25 minutes or longer, then 
dilute to make 100 gallons. Strain 
into. spray tank and apply. Should 
you wish to continue the cooking after 
the heat from the lime has ceased 
add 6 pounds caustic soda, 2 pounds 
at a time at intervals of three min- 
utes. This unboiled wash has been 
as effective with me as the boiled 
wash. The caustic soda wash recoin 
mended a few years ago has not 
proved effective for scale and has 
resulted in more or less injury to bud 
and twig. 

Crude petroleum and refined oi! in 
the hands of careful people are effec- 
tive on scale and not injurious to 
trees. To apply crude petroleum, 

[To Page 252.] e 
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The Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow 


No Tongue to Thrash About or Worry the Horses. 


Neck Weight. Team don’t have to crowd against a Tongue to Cuide: 


Machine or to Make Turns. 


Front Truck works on a Swivel., 


Test It a Month FREE to Prove Our Claims 


It’s this way— 

Everyone knows a Disc Harrow is one of the most valuable implements used 
onafarm, But the old style Disc Harrow has one grave fault. The tongue is “a 
horse killer.” In turning, one horse has to do nearly all the work. He has to force 
the machine around by pushing and crowding against the tongue; while the other, if 
he does anything, probably makes his neck sore by pulling his collar sideways. 

All this is avoided with the Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow. The Front Truck 
turns on a swivel. It always points in the direction of.the draft. It positively 
controls all the movements of the harrow. In making a turn the Harrow simply 
follows the Truck. 

Now why didn’t somebody think of making a Disc Harrow without a tongue a 
long time ago? For it’s the tongue that causes all the trouble. It pounds and 
worries the horses, throws the weight of the Harrow on their necks and gets them 
all nerved up at every turn—enough to make any horse fret ‘himself poor. 

The minute the idea of the New Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow occured to 
us, we knew we had “hit the nail on the head.” We knew it was sure to be “a win- 
ner.” For it is the biggest improvement ever made in Disc Harrowbuilding. We 
started right out to develop it and as soon as we had it perfected, we patented the 
idea so it is amply protected. We control the New Detroit which is the only 
Tougueless Disc Harrow. It is the on/y Harrow that does not overwork and wear 
out your horses, " 
* There is no tongue to pound them and spoil their tempers, They have plenty 
of room to work and each pulls steadily and does his share all the time. It’s straight 
ahead, even hauling right along with the Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow. 

That pivoted front truck you see in the cut takes off every bit of the neck 
weight, carries the frame of the Harrow and positively controls every movement. 
The two levers make handling easy. There are ball-bearings to take the “end 
thrust.” “Side draft’ is done away with entirely. 

We are an old established concern, We've been making agricultural imple- 
ments for twenty-five years. Our factory is one of the largest ever built for this 
And we make a specialty of this Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow. It is 
first class ll the way through and we propose to keep right up to the standard all 
the time. 

But we are not asking you to take our word about either the merits or quality 
of this Tongueless Harrow. We want you to try it and find them out for yourself. 
Then you will know. 

Send forour FREE Harrow Book today. It tells all about the fourteen sizes of 
Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrows we make. It also tells of our Liberal Selling Plan. 
We send the book postpaid by return mail upon receipt of your simple request. 

When you get it, pick out the Harrow you want 
and ask us to send it on approval. Just as soon 
as we receive your order, we will ship the Harrow, 
freight prepaid, Use it a month on your own 
farm. Giveit athorough practical test. Try it out 





purpose. 
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Easy, Long Time Terms 
Pay as Suits Your Needs 





in your fields for 30 days—just as if it was yourown. If you don’t find it all 
we claim, ship it bacx at our expense. The test won't cost you a penny. The 
month’s use you have had of it will be FREE. You pay us nothing in advance 
and you pay us nothing if the Harrow is not exactly as represented. 

If the Harrow is all right, and exactly as represented, we will give you time to 
pay for it. We make our terms to suit the needs of customers. 

Think for a moment what this means to you, What is a good team worth any- 
way? Figure up its average worth per day for a year, Then double it. For 
horses work only about half the time. The rest of the time they are idle and 
really an expense to you. And, in seasons, when you've got to get work done, @ 
single horse laid up means a big lossto you. He is double value to you right then. 
It’s pretty tough to have a horse come in from his work in the field with legs all 
skinned up—nervous and sick, and unfit ror service next day—all from the thrash- 
ing tongue of an out-of-date harrow. 

Our new Detroit Tongueless Disk Harrow does away with allthis, It saves its 
weight in horseflesh in a single season. And we sell them all direct to farmers. 
We sell direct to you because we are able to give you better value for your money 
than we otherwise could. We give you complete information about the construc- 
tion and adjustment of your machine, which enables you to get the most and best 
service out of it. 

We keep in close touch with our customers, having a record of the name and 
address of every purchaser, as well as the number and fuli particulars about his 
machine, so that we are able to give any desired information at any time, And we 
are always interested in our Harrows and glad to hear from our customers, notonly 


for the first year or two, 


but during the entire 
life of the machine. 

When you buy from 
us, you are dealing di- No 
rect with an Indepen- 
dent manufacturer. 

We do not belong to Money. 
any Trust or “Com- 
bine.” 

This latest and 
most practical im- 
provement in har- 
row building is 
increasing in 











We are already receiving 
a large number of orders 
every day, for immediate de- 
livery, for shipment into al- 
most every State in the Union. 
We arerunning our large factory 
to the very limit of its capacity, 

















Deposit. 






popularity andshall make every possible effort 
every to fillévery order promptly, But 
day. Just you should write at once if you 


wish totry one. Send us a postcard 
to day. It will bring you full par- 
ticulars of our New Selling Plan dy 

return mail. Put down this paper 
and write before the matter has 
a chance to slip your 
memory. 






Test If 
FREE! 
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You Take No Risk 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
1229 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 
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No Side Draft. No 
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Will save your orchard 
from scale and will en- 
able you to market the 
highest grade of Fruit. 


Machine in Newark, N.J., Parks ran 


from April to November 
‘break (Sundays excepted). 
record an equal? 








The 1906 Niagara 
Gas Sprayer 


Mounted on fifth 
wheel electric truck, 
with 81-2 feet steel 
tower, gear agitator and 
$25.00 outfit of alumi- 
num fittings. Capac- 
ity roo gallons, Price 
$200.00. 


A Postai will get our Catalogue 


THE NIAGARA SPRAYER CoO., 


Middleport, “ 


without a 
Has this 


New York 








mrs ** SCALECIDE”’ 


Soluble 
Petroleum 


WILL POSITIVELY DESTROY 
COTTONY MAPLE, SAN JOSE SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA,°*te. Its effectiveness 


has-been fully demonstrated as the following cli 
Prof. 8. A. Forbes, State Entomologist, Urbana, Il 


ppings from Horticultural Bulletins will show. 


Jan, 15, 1906. **The time and labor necessary 


to the preparation of the sulphur wash may be —. saved by using as a substitute a spray of 


soluble petroleum, made by diluting one part o 

LECIDE’’ with nineteen parts of water, while more ex 

to advantage in a small orchard or town lot.” The a 
was probably based on small retail quantities, as the followin 
page 61, reporting N. J. State Horticultura 

a fourteen miles of Osage orange hedge, showed 

hur where all charges for labor and fuel as well 


it may be use 


Yorker, Jan. 20, 1906, r . 
trial made by the Pennsylvania R. R. in sprayin 
the soluble oils to be cheaper than lime and su 
as first cost of material were reckoned up.” 


“6 , 
CIDE’® spray costs 
tation GAP 3 an 


the commercial preparation known, as 
ensiyée than the sulphur wash 

ve estimate by Prof. Forbes 
extract from the Rural New 
Society meet, “A comparative 


less than three cents a gallon delivered at any railroad 
will cover as much surface as 1} to 2 gallons of lime and sulphur wash. 


Prices, sample and endorsements of experiment stations mailed on application. 


B. C. PRATT CO., il 


Broadway, 


New York City. 








High Grade Brass 


Single and double act- 
ing. Bucket, 

pow pods won nozzles 
and appliances. 
squyertisemaia "Caeg Ges 





AUTO-POP, 
crate AUES-SPRAY. 


compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 

. saves halfthe mixture. Brass 
pump, 4 gal. tank. 12 plungerstrokes 
$seeaponsoce alt to opeagy 36 acre. We maan- 
facture the largest line in Amertes of bigh 
ade hand and power sprayers. Catalog éres. 
* usifyou wantagency, _ 

° 


&. 
24 Jay St., 


kills Prairie Dogs, Wood- 
chucks, Gophers, and 
Grain Insects. “The 
wheels of the gods grind 


slow but exceedingly 
@mall.” So the weevil, but you can 


stop their “Fuma Carbon Bisulphide 2%, ¢°n<7* 
WARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 














7 Farmers wanted as a ts. 
Binder Twine ,,..nveust, Posi,” 


the Best 


A Good Spray Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


a geod ump. As prac- 

ical fruit growers we 

were using the com- 

mon sprayers in our 

own orchards—found 

their defects and then invent- 

ed The Eclipse. Its success 
practicaliy forced us 

manufacturing on a large scale. 

You take no chances. We have 

done all the experimenting. 


Large, filly illustrated 
Catalogue and Treatise 
on Spraying—FREE. 


MORRILL & MORLEY, Benton-flarbor, Mich. 


Bay a machine that does the work 

right — its strainer‘ 
automatically with a brusb 

es liquid seespanteatly se that 

is never burned, but gets 

its due proportion. 


King, and 
Orchard Monarch 


Get 


,», Mraction book on spraying, form- 
, ete, . Mai ee. 











FIELD FO PUMP 00. 
: 5. Y. 


AND FUNGOUS PESTS 


Practicial Spraying Experience. 


[From Page 250.] 

heat the product to near the boiling 
point, put in spray tank, agitate vig- 
orously and spray out before it. cools, 
using only one nozzle on east rod 
with as fine a bore as can be se- 
cured, and a. pressure of 80 to 100 
pounds carried on the pump. Refined 
oil can be used without heating, but 
with fine nozzle under high pressure. 
The oils can also be used in kerosene 
emulsion, in the  kerosene-limoid 
mixtures or in mechanical mixtures. 
All of these are somewhat compli- 
cated, of doubtful effectiveness and 
expensive. 

Commercial soluble oils, such as 
scalecide, are very promising. They 
are easy to mix and apply, not inju- 
rious to machinery and not disagree- 
able to those having charge cf the 
application. In the use of any of these 
washes, success depends first upon the 
purity of the materials,—unless abso- 
lutely pure, results must be doubtful; 
secondly, they must be combined 
properly; third, they must be applied 
thoroughly, every part of the trees 
covered. This can best be done by 
making one application and a few 
days later go over the trees again and 
touch up the places that have been 








missed. Do this again a week later. 


| The oil preparations are not so vis- 


ible on the trees and should be care- 


| fully sprayed from four sides. 


TO DESTROY CHEWING INSECTS. 


An arsenite of any sort if pure will 
accomplish the end sought for; some, 
however, are more effective and more 
soluble in water than others. One 
pound paris green to 100 gallons water 
will make an effective insecticide if 
kept constantly. London purple is also 
effective under above conditions. Ar- 
senite of soda, the cheapest and most 
soluble of all arsenites, is my favorite. 
Arsenite of lead is the surest, safest, 
most adhesive of all arsenites. To 
destroy codling moth, first application 
must be made immediately after blos- 
soms fall, so as to deposit some of 
the poison in the blossom end of the 
apple before it closes. 

For the canker worm and other 
leaf-eating insects, the application 
must be made as soon as the leaves 
appear and when they are one-third 
grown. No spraying should be done 
when trees are in full bloom. If done 
then, the bees, the fruit grower’s in- 
valuable friend, would be destroyed. 
To destroy the tent caterpillar and 
tussock moth, sprayers with the ar- 
senites must be made whenever they 
appear. These, however, are easily 
controlled and sprayed at regular in- 
tervals of two weeks until three or 
four applications have been made. 

MY METHOD OF MAKING BORDEAUX 
has been effective. I make a stock so- 
lution of 50 pounds bluestone dis- 
solved in 50 gallons of water; that is, 
one pound bluestone to one gallon 
water. To dissolve place the bluestone 
in a sack and suspend in the water. If 
pure the bluestone will dissolve in a 
few hours. I next slake 50 pounds 
the very best quick lime obtainable, 
not process lime, in 50 gallons water. 
The steck solution of bluestone can 
be made and, if kept well covered, 
will hold its strength for several 
weeks. The lime solution will not do 
this; it must be made fresh every day. 
To make 100 gallons bordeaux, put 8 
gallons bluestone solution into 42 gai- 
lons water. Next put eight gallons lime 
solution in 42 gallons water; now pour 
the ene. into the other, stirring well. 
If the lime and bluestone are both 
pure “this will make a high quality 
bordeaux. If only.one ingredient is 
pure, the mixture will not be neutral 
and injury. to the foliage will result. 
In seasons of excessive moisture and 
humidity . this formula must be 
changed from eight pounds to 12 
pounds lime and to eight pounds blue- 
stone.in.each 100 gallons mixture. 

The poison should be put into the 
bordeaux:..-If londen purple or paris 


green are used, one pound of eithe, ; 
100 gallons must be used. They Cost 
16 cents a pound. If arsenite of so4, 
is used one quart to 100 gallons, eos. 
ing 2% cents a quart, is sufficient. ‘It 
arsenate of lead is used, three pounds 
to 100 gallons is the proper am me 
In making 13,000 gallons bordeau) 
past season, in one experiment, and 
adding the poison, the combinati: 
cost me less than 2-3 cent a ga)|, n 

A GOOD SPRAY PUMP NEEDED. | 

My’ observation has been that 
spray material will handle more ea 
and -is more effective if applied soon 
after being made. It should be }4 id 
only in such quantities as there 
facilities for applying within a rea 
sonably short time. For instance, th 
past season I used a 100-gallon yj. 
agara gas sprayer and prepared ‘bor. 
deaux 100 gallons at a time; my 
sprayer, as shown in the accompany- 
ing iMustration, had the capacity of 
putting out the 100 gallons in °1y 
minutes. To put out 100 gallons lime 
sulphur and salt wash, it requires 9% 
minutes; the material being hea 
and having more body, could not be 
forced through nozzles as readi! 
the bordeaux. It is now pretty ¢ 
erally conceded that effective 
ing can only be done, where a 
pressure is maintained. I carry 10 
to 120 pounds pressure in my sprayer 
with eight nozzles working, 

GOOD CHEMICALS A NECESSITY. 

To have pure materials, pur 
only from a responsible company upon 
a guarantee of purity and if you wish 
to be doubly sure, send samples of the 
materials to your experiment station 
for analysis and report. Purchase 
materials some weeks before needed 
for use; have everything.ready. In 
purchasing bluestone alWays get the 
prime neutral crystal/ bluestone. It 
costs a little more. Phere is entirely 
too much risk in using Ynferior ma- 
terials because they “are a little 
cheaper. 

Have a conveyer or tank to haul ma- 
terials from mixing plant to orchard. 
Keep the pump working constantly 
in the orchard. Keep valves, hose 
connection and cylinders of pump per- 
fectly tight; leaks mean waste and an- 
noyance sore hands. Use 
machine oil freely on all working 
parts of pump, nozzles and inside noz- 
zle caps. Strain and restrain all spray 
materials thoroughly before putting 
in the tank. Have a tower on the 
spray wagon. 

Construct all mixing plants so the 
materials and filling tank, etc, can 
done by gravity. If you cannot 
this, purchase a tank pump 
about $5, with a capacity of 100 ¢ 
lons per minute. Before spraying, 
prune trees, cut out tops and hold m 
down to 20 feet high, less if possible 
A fruit tree will stand more pruning 
than most people imagine if don 
telligently. Remove the brush before 
beginning to spray’ Repeat, get ready 
for spraying and do it right. There is 
more money returned for perfect 
spraying for the money expended than 
in any feature of horticultural work. 
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Nitrate for Fertilizer Material—Re- 
ports of extensive plants being estab- 
lished in Norway, where water power 
is plentiful and cheap, to secure nitro- 
gen from the air are attracting some 
attention. The department of agricul- 
ture at Washington is not yet ready 
to pin much faith to the story. Under 


‘a recent date, Prof Milton Whitney 


chief bureau of soils, writes us as fol- 
lows: “As far as our information 
goes, it seems to be a process for form- 
ing oxides of nitrogen by means of an 
électrical discharge and absorbing 
them in moist earth until the latter 
is neuvily impregnated, and disp nsing 
this as a fertilizer... It is impossible at 
the present time to form an intelligent 
_opinion as to the commercial possibil- 
ity of such a method, especially 
view of the difficulties experienced bY 
the company at Niagara, which has 
been experimenting for several years 
on a somewhat similar method.” 
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This is the strongest, most complete and usefu 
toolof its kind made, and is particularly recom 
mended for general use among farmers and 
mechanics who wish a strong, durable vise and 
anvil combined, but not too heavy ; weight 35 Ibs. 
The jaws are 4 in. wide, faced with steel, and 
empered, and have @ 5-in. opening: are adjust- 
able to hold odd-shaped articles, and a solid stee! 
cutting-off tool is furnished with each. Our 
new 600-page Catalog, NO. 90, gives full 
description and prices; contains many new lines 
and a wider variety not in the oldone. Prices 
lower than ever. Write for it to-day, and also 
for our Grocery Catalog, showing how you can 
save one-fourth your living expenses. Freight 
rates are lower from New York than any other 


city in America. 
Est. 1816. 


White, Van Glahn & Go, « custuam sq. 





NEW YORE CITY. 





OLDEST MAIL ORDER 
LLY ED LALUE 





SPRAYER Swar ' 
BARREL SPR, War 
‘Write today to find out how to se- 
cure a Hurst “FITZ-ALL” Spray- 
er FREE;; fits all sizes b: and 
tanks, Sprays all solutions, has 
bronze valves, brass cylinder and 
plunger, strainercleaner and three 
agitators. ore economical, 
and easierto orerate than any 
other sprayer on the mar 


GUARANTEED for S YEARS. 


\ Special offeron firstone in 
\ each locality, to intro- 


Sprayers to Spray “‘everything”’~($2 to $r00.) Sent 
on rodays’ trial, At wholesale where no agent. 





RIPPLEY’S ™ 


Compressed Air Sprayers. 
ine pump, safety valve, fine verm: 

€, 3 feethose. Will spray 26 toot 

ing sods to elevate § - Prices, 

anized, $5; 6 gal., $.264 4 2 
7; 5gal., 4 ft. Bamboo rod, 3 
1; 8 ft., $1.25. Add 60c to prices an 
l pay express. Copy of our 100-page 
catalog of Sprayers, Prepared Spraying 
Mixtures, Cookers for boiling spraying mix- 
tures, mailed free. All sizes large orchard sprayers. 
RIPPLEY HOW, CO., Box 236, Grafton, Ills, 
Eastern Agents, Johnson & Stokes, H. FP. Mitchell 
Oo» Phiisdelphia, Pa. Excelsior Wire Poultry 

Supply Oo., New York City. 





















The “‘Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
Something New. Gets twice theresults with same labor 
and fiuid. All as — or round on Soe 2 regget “ nozzle. 
Sintrcting, wages, fre,et,etce 
Agents 
Wanted. 
Circular free, 
Co., 1 East Ave., Rochester, &. ¥. 















Rochester Spray 








BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c a gallon. 
4ll Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Batisfaciion Guaranteed, Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint aad Painting. 


0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


| Ht —BOOK ON SPRAYING 


Send for a copy of our new book on how 
to spray. Contains valuable formulas, 
and also describes the PERFEOTION SPRAY: 
ER-—simpiest, strongest, most powerful sprayer ever 
invented. Don't buy a sprayer until you get this book. 
THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 85, Hightstown, ¥. J. 
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DO YoU WANT MY CATALOGUE ?’ 
Splendid and useful articles 

for EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
ust what YOU hove been wanting. 


SENT FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
Pror J. R. Beery. Pleasant Hill,0. 
Flower Seeds 1000 sorts, new and old, for a big bed 


FREE elso Pann's New Fronat. Guipg Frex. Tell your 
itlends. Gro. W. Par, LaPark, Pe. “ 























SEASON’S STANDARDS AND 


What is Offered New for 1906. 





THE SEASON’S CATALOGS AND DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS REVIEWED IN BRIEF—THE 
SEEDSMEN PRESENT MANY NOVELTIES 
WORTH TESTING—THE TRIED AND TRUE 
ALSO IN EVIDENCE—AN EPITOME OF 
WHAT IS ON_ THE MARKET FOR THE 
GARDENER, THE FRUIT GROWER AND 
THE GENERAL FARMER—POULTRY SUP- 
PLIES, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, ETC: 





John A. Salzer Seed Co, La Crosse, 
Wis—tThe Saizer Seed Book illustrated, 
contains large list of farm and garden 
seeds of all kinds, including new va- 
rieties of wheat and other grains. 
These are northern grown, therefore 
especially adapted to the northwest. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co, N Y—Illus- 
trated 144-page catalog with colored 
cover of Noroton Beauty potato. Con- 
servatism of statement and restriction 
to choice list of varieties in all classes 
of vegetables and flowers is a charac- 
teristic of this catalog. A feature of 
the flower department is the general 
list which gives details such as time of 
flowering, hardiness, color of the 
flower, hight, and notes of interest 
with each kind of plant. Since the 
company introduced the noted White 
Peach Blow potato 40 years ago, the 
improvement of the potato has been a 
hobby. It has introduced many new 
varieties the most recént being Noro- 
ton Beauty a lineal descendant of the 
Peachblow. Among the specialties are 
Golden Cos lettuce, Giant Pink tomato, 
Early Cyclone cucumber, Upright 
Sweet Solid pepper and Giant Neapol- 
itan squash. Among the flower vari- 
eties are Hercules aster, Half Dwarf 
salvia splendens, Evelyn Byatt sweet 
pea and Sweet Scented Diadem pink. 


VALUABLE VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marble- 
head, Mass—Semi-centennial cala- 
log, 1856-1906. 80 pages, illustrated. 
The front cover in gray, black and 
white, pictures a triumphal arch, 
which shows in very happy man- 
ner how the company’s reputation 
has been established upon hard work 
and the introduction between 1856 
and 1906 of a large list of varieties, 
which have taken prominent positions 
among the standard vegetables of their 
day. The back cover shows a field of 
Danvers Globe onions and Vickery cu- 
cumbers between the rows, both being 
grown for seed. Conspicuous among 
the select list of choice new varieties 
are winter Beauty cabbage, lettuce, a 
German variety of exceptional hardi- 
néss, the Chilian -melon, which has 
taken the California markets by 
storm; Livingston Globe tomato, a fine 
keeper of delicate flavor excellent for 
greenhouse or trellis work; New Swed- 
ish oat, believed to be the heaviest, 
thinnest huller, stiffest strawed and 
best all round variety of 36 with 
which it was tested; Malakoff corn, a 





ae 


Russian variety highly esteemed for 
family use; and Noll's magnificent cel- 
ery, a long keeper of the finest type. 
There are also numerous new flowers 
as well as the standard varieties, gar- 
deners’ requisites, etc. 

William Henry Maule, Philadelphia; 
Pa—The Maule Seed Book, 152 pages, 
profusely illustrated, colored covers, 
front, a string of eight typical onions. 





a leading specialty; back cover the 
champion rose offer of eight choice | 
everblooming varieties. The catalog 


opens with 34 reproduced photographs | 
of the trail grounds, greenhouses, 
warerooms and offices ,then describes 
and illustrates a large list of vegetable 
specialties and novelties for which the 
company is noted. Among these are 
new Davis cucumber, New Idea early 
corn, Commercial onion, May King let- 
tuce, Panmure All Heart watermelon, 
Eureka potato and Success tomato 
An exceptionally strong list of stand- 
ard varieties of vegetables and flowers | 
and .a full assortment of gardeners’ 
requisites completes the large and use- 
ful catalog. 

Iowa Seed Co, DesMoines, Ia—3Sth 
annual catalog, 102 pages. Handsome 
colored cover; roses in front, fruits 
and vegetables at back; two col- 
ored plates shawing new Kherson oat, 
new Golden West corn and Giant Half 
sugar mangel, the other nine worthy 
flowers. Full line of standard vege- 
tables ornamental plants, fruits, sup- 
plies, etc. 

Joseph Harris Co, Moreton Farm, 
Coldwater, N Y—Garden and flower 
seeds, White Wyandottes, White Hol- 
land turkeys, nitrate of soda and 
other fertilizers. The company marks 
its packages with the results of its 
germination tests. Special attention 
is called to Hall’s Gold Nugget corn 
and Harris’s Snowball potato intro- 
duced this year as specially valuable 
varieties. 

Francis Brill, Hempstead, L I—Cir- 
cular and prize list of Long Island 
cabbage, American grown cauliflower 
seed and special strains for market | 
gardeners. About 40 standard and 
meritorious newer varieties of cab- 
bage and cauliflower, and also special 
stocks of carrots, potatoes, brussels 
sprouts, kale, egg plant, lettuce, musk 








melon, pepper, tomato, asparagus, 
rhubarb, etc. 
EVERYTHING- FOR THE GARDEN, 


Peter Henderson & Co, New York— 
Everything for the garden, 186 pages. 
Handsome embossed colored cover of 
garden scenes. Several colored plates 
showing Tenderloin tomato, Hiawatha 
Sweet corn, Ideal Pole Lima bean. 
Giant nasturtiums, Resplendent sweet | 


peas, Gorgeous dahlias, and Win- 
some ever-blooming roses; also a 
complete flower garden from seed 


| 
The list of vegetables is headed by an | 
exceptionally strong class of novelties 
and specialties of practically every 
kind with which the catalog is replete. 
The gardener may here find everything | 








ORCHARD OUTFIT AT WORK IN DELAWARE 


A good equipment is needed for orchard spraying.. In. the illustration 
reproduced above is seen A. N. Brown,the well-known ‘hortictilturist, and his 
sons at work in his orchard last April. 


wn The Sori ie iene thee 
feet and 10 feet high is used’by Mr Brown. The S done thoroughly. 
For details about his methods see his article in this issue, 











NOVELTIES 
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Before you build or repair, learn 


about the most economical of 
all roofings and sidings. 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


Sample Free. 

Send for sample and name of nearest 

ealer. Paroid Roofing is used by U. S. 
Government and leading farmers every- 
where. Extratough and durable, Proof 
against water, sparks, cinders, heat, cold 
and gases, Light slate colored—no tar— 
does not taint water. Write today for 
samples and save money, 

F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers. 


« Walpole, Mase., Establish: 1817. Chtonge, 1. 
. woriciastors of free roofing kit in every roll, r 


Dietz Lanterns 


We know that if buyers would first 
write us and get our lantern book and 
know just what service Dietz lanterns 
give and how they are made, the 
would never buy any other kin 
Everybody knows about the 


“Clear, White Light of the 


DIETZ.” 


But we want them to know about the 
convenient side lever, how impossible 
it is for the oil pot to leak, how it is 
© without a suspicion of solder, 
how only the best class of material, 
glass, tin, wire, etc., is used in the 
making, There are a dozen things 
that oucht to be considered in choos- 
ing. Then dealers could not persuade 
ee to buy the ordinary lanterns on 
heir shelves, There's a Dietz lantern 
dealer most everywhere. If you don't 
find one, write to us. Write anyhow 
for that free book. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St. NEW YORK CITY, 
Established 1840, 
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DIRECT TO YOU *acc 

We offer Custom Made Vehicles 
$ ; fend Harness at truly money- 
ysaving prices, By buying direct 
{ ™m us you save middiemen’s 








Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUCCY & CART CO 
Sta.602Cincinnati, 0. 












Wanted for our Forged Steel Com- 
bination Hatchet, Wire Cuties 
Staple Palier, ete., 8 tools ie ong 
Remarkable seller. You can seh 
more than you have any idea 
dssimplyawonder, Agentssell 
as high as ~ aday. Geta sam- 
ple quick hy work for small 
wages when you can make big 
money? Sample case algo contains 
Hand Sewing Machine and Kiveter 
combined for repairing harness, 
one Sticktight Buttoner Machine, 
i box Lice Killing Nest Eggs. Write 
today for catalog of novelties, spe. 
cial prices, plans to agents. 


sFOR,CATALOGUR <=! prion, plane te agente, | 
ee ee ee 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 


NTS 


MERS 
TooLs 













for lack of original pyar ey 8! 
No twist motion in our drive. No 
or switch 


hate : aon bona 
¥ wer, for mr te an oe 
dust®roof, 


jump-spark. Water and 
ots GER DEVICE hn nry d 
Street, Pendleton, lad, 
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beet ed 
Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg, Co,, Depi38 , 
FRUIT TREES $6.00 perl and up. Fine assortment trees 
ehrubety,vines, ts ee Our ideal soflend climate produces 


dest e' " 
o ay OL guaranteed ageinet Gomagein tract. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


Gas Engines without Batteries. 
Wo other machine can do It successfully 











are the only ve- <4 
hicles sold on a \ 


Real Free Trial. 


No money in advance; no money on deposit; 
no note to sign; no fuss of any kind. 

We dare make this offer because we can 
trust “Anderton” Vehicles to sell themselves 
and because we can reaily save you from $15.00 
to $35.00 on your vehicle. 

More thanthis. Wegiveyoua * 


Two Years Approval Test, 


backed by a $25,000,bank deposit which we have 
put up to guarantee the return of your money, 
if your vebicle does not give satisfaction. 

Why not “‘try an Anderton with your money 
in your pocket?"’ 

Write for our free 110-page illustrated cata- 
logue No, 14, It fully explains our offer on 
high-grade vehicles and harness, 


THE ANDERTON MFG. CO., 








16 Third Street, 








for advance 
information 
reg a arding 
petitions for new Rural Free Delivery f 
you know where new routes at yy! been here nore) for 


=e | he Signal Box 


mocha Hawley Pat.) is the os oes for Rural Deliv- 
ed b . M. Gen’l Dept. Largest, 


. | pe ni Write to-day for 
ell your friends that We Want Agents. 
beral commissions , sample, circulars, etc. 
phignal a Box Company, 
Joliet, Til, 


Our line of Buggy Tops will 
make wg aes bug; me EY 8 | as - as 
. mew. 

Weare one the ae: ‘output 
of our buggy pane repair fac- 
tory. Also output of 6ur Royal Car- 
riage and Vehicle Company. All 

sold under our great new plan, 


EIGHT BIG FACTORIES, ONE SELLING HEAD. 
ENTIRE OUTPUT DIRECT TO YOU. 


The entire - it motdgne factories making Buggy Tops 
Vehicles of all kinds, Paints and Varnishes 

Steel Ranges, Sewing Machines, Farm and Blacksmith 

Toois, Steel Wheels and Handy Wagons, Telephones 


and Supplies 
All combined to cut down a emies expense and deliver 
goods the consumer at unheard-of low prices. 


WRITE FOR BIG, | FREE CATALOG. 
describing and illustrating the output of all our factories 
in one big volume. The greatest selling plan ever de- 

, to save money for the Woe palais and clearly ex- 
plained. The book is free. Wi 
THE UNITED FACTORIES Co., 


Dept. T-24 Cleveland, Ohio 


SAVE | MONEY 
Direct From Our Facto: 
you may need in the way of a vehicle or 
harness. ‘e make & complete line and offer the 
choice of styles and variety. am us it is QU. 
ao, pesen ewer. There may be “cheaper” buggies 
than ours, but vo can prove there are none better. 





LAD IJUS TED 
HINGE 








CATALOGS 


to meet his needs of soil, season, cli- 
mate or individual taste and no less 
can be said for the flower gardener, 
whether his heeds be for indoors or 
out. There is also a large selection of 
fruits, vegetables, plants and roots. 
Fertilizers and other gardeners’ and 
farmers’ requisites and a choice col- 
lection of books on all phases of gar- 
dening and farming. 

Forest Seed Co, Cortland, N. Y—Il- 
lustrated 60-page catalog of standard 
vegetable grain and flower seeds. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the selected 
strain of Clydesdale oats, Farm and 
Home potato, New Juno pea, Early 
Giant sweet corn and the carefully se- 
lected list of onions and cabbage, 

George W. Park, La Park, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa—lIllustrated 64-page cata- 
log of flower varieties. 

James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N Y— 
Vicks Garden and Floral Guide, 88 
pages, illustrated, colored cover, showe 
ing three 1906 asters and Vicks Uncle 
Joe strawberry, Among leading spe- 
cialties are asters, pansies, salvia sweet 
peas, dahlias and gladioli. There are 
also specialties in vegetables. In both 
departments a @hoice line of standard 
varieties is offered. 


FARM CEREALS. 


Northrup King and Co, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn—Illustrated 104-page cata- 
log of standard garden, farm and or- 
namental varieties. Special attention 
is called to the large list of premiums. 
Conspicuous among the farm seeds 
are Saskatchewan Fife wheat, New 
White Hulless barley, Myrick oat, Tri- 
umph and Sterling White dent corn, 
Hamilton’s Early and Extra Early 
Triumph potatoes, 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa—Burpee’s Farm Annual, 
80th anniversary edition, 168 pages 
profusely illustrated. Colored covers 
show Burpee’s Golden Bantam corn, 
Burpee’s Stringless green -pod bush 
bean, and Burbank’s crimson Flower- 
ing eschscholzia or California poppy. 
Two colored plates of vegetables show 
of Burpee’s Earliest Pink tomato, Nea- 
politan pepper, Burpee’s Rapid-Red 
radish, May King lettuce and Burpee’s 
Kidney Wax bean; two colored plates 
of flowers illustrated Giant Ruffled 
Masterpiece and orchid flowered pen- 
sies and three types of orchid flowered 
sweet peas. In addition to a full as- 
sortment of recognized standard vari- 
eties of both vegetables and flowers 
particular attention is called to 15 spe- 
cialties in each department. In the 
farm department is a full line of 
grains, grasses and fodder plants for 
every purpose. The usual custom of 
offering prizes is continued even more 
extensively this year. 

John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N 
Y—lIllustrated 156-page catalog, col- 
ored cover, showing American gladio- 
lus and Burbank’s Giant Hybrid Ama- 
ryllis. Four colored plates of leading 
specialties in flowers. Strong list of 
flower varieties of all kinds for outdoor 
and indoor use. Choice selection of 
vegetable seeds and plants, small and 
tree fruits, ornamentals, etc. 

F. B. Mills, Rose Hill, N Y—Illus- 
trated, 80-page catalog of standard va- 
rieties of vegetables, flowers, orna- 
mental shrubs, vines and plants, pure 
bred poultry, poultrymen’s, farmers’ 
and gardener’s supplies, buggies, har- 
ness, etc. 

D. M. Kerry & Co, Detroit, Mich— 
Fully illustrated, 100-page catalog, 
handsome colored cover of choice pan- 
sies. Several colored plates of vege- 
table and flower specialties among 
which are Columbia celery, Tennessee 
Green Pod bean, Ferry’s Iceberg, 
watermelon, Southport globe onions, 
annual phlox and single pinks. Among 
the novelties and specialties in a large 
list of vegetables are Pearl of Detroit 
cauliflower, Admiral Togo muskmelon, 
Pressing Perfect cucumber, Dwarf 
Champion pea, New England pump- 
kin. 

W. W. Rawson & Co, Boston, Mass 
—Profusely illustrated 120-page cata- 
log with handsome colored embossed 
cover showing Sea. Foam cauliflower, 
Puritan tomato, Crosby Improved 
Egyptian beet, Improved Danver’s 
long carrot and Rawson’s New Hot- 
house cucumber. The back cover 
shows a trio of peonies. Other spe- 
cialties are mentioned in addition to 
a particularly strong list of standard 
varieties of vegetables, flowers, hardy, 
ornamental bush and tree fruits, poul- 
trymen’s supplies and gardeners’ req- 
usites. 

S. J. Smith Co, Shortsyille, Ontario 
Co, N Y—Twenty-seventh annual 





REVIEWED 


circular and price list, 12 pages. 
Seed potatoes, corn, beans and oats. 
Edward F. Dibble, Honeoye Falls, 
N Y-—Catalog 16 pages, iNustrated. 
The leading specialty is seed pota- 
toes, of which a limited number of 
standard desirable varieties are kept. 
Among these are Early Manistee, 
Ionia Seedling and Twentieth Cen- 
tury. The first is said-to be the heav- 
iest yielding potato introduced since 
the Early Rose; the second introduced 
two years ago, which stands at the 
head of the late Train crop ‘varieties; 
the third, 
seedling originator is a new, produc- 
tive white, oblong sort declared to be 
blight proof. Golden Harvest and 


Twentieth Century oats are special- , 


ties and so are Early Yellow Flint, 
Improved Leaming and 80-day Yellow 
Dent corn. Grass and forage seeds 
are also important specialties, 

The George W. P. Jerrard Co, Car= 
ibou, Me—Twenty-eight-page  illus- 
trated catalog of seed potatoes, veg- 
etables and garden seeds) Among the 
potatoes are Early Sunrise, Northern 
Beauty and the Gem of Aroostook. 

The Henry Phillips Seed and Im- 
plement Co, Toledo, O—Eighty-eight 
page catalog of vegetable varieties, 
leading flowers and ornamentals of 
proved merit. A selected list of small 
fruits, gardeners and poultrymen’s 
supplies and books on agricultural 
subjects. The leading specialty is the 
sweet pea of which many choice varie- 
ties are kept. Asters, carnations, dah- 
lias and dianthus are also among the 
specialties. 


STANDARD FRUITS. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co, Paines- 
ville, O—Illustrated, 168 page catalog. 
Colored cover showing Madame Nore 
bert Levavasseur rose and collection 
of hardy flowers. In the vegetable 
department are leading standard va- 
rieties of proved usefulness. The 
flower department is replete with 
choice varieties in their class, both for 
outdoors and in. Roses are a leading 
specialty and so are hardy perennials. 
A carefully selected list of standard 
tree and small fruits and nuts and a 
goodly number of evergreens and 
other ornamentals is also carried. 

E. C. Green & Son, Medina, O—Good 
Gardens and How to make them. Il- 
lustrated. Selected list of standard 
vegetables and flower varieties, gar- 
deners’ requisites, etc. 

Moore & Simon, Philadelphia, Pa— 
One hundred page catalog of stand- 
ard vegetables and grains, grasses, 
forage plants, flowers, small and large 
fruits, books and gardeners’ requisites. 

T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va 
—LEighty-eight pages. Illustrated cat~ 
alog, handsome colored cover showing 
choice nasturtiums and several lead- 
ing specialties in vegetables, grasses 
and fodder plants. In addition to a 
choice list of standard vegetables and 
flowers, special attention is called to a 
limited number of meritorious vege- 
tables, conspicuous among which are 
Nolte’s Earliest tomato, White Ever- 
green corn, Hollybrook Lucious Can- 
taloupe, Snow White celery and 
Thomas Laxton pea. 

Weeber and Don, 114 Chambers St, 
New York—-Illustrated 80 page cata- 
log of standard vegetable and flower 
seeds, fruit tree, shrubs and ornamen- 
tals. Particular attention is directed 
to several specialties in- beets, beans, 
lettuce, cucumbers, onions, peas and 
potatoes. Among the flowers the fol- 
lowing are conspicuous King Edward 
VII chrysanthemum, Purity and Day- 
break asters, American Show pansy, 
Rall of Fire salvia and Helen Pierce 
Sweet pea. 

Holmes Seed Co, Harrisburg, Pa— 
Holmes Handbook of Seeds, 80 pages. 
Illustrated. ‘Front cover catchy gar- 
den scene; back four novelties, pea, 
beet, cabbage and corn. Full line 
standard vegetables, flowers, etc. 

D. Landreth Seed Co, Bristol, Pa— 
Landreth’s Seeds, 80 pages, well illus- 
trated with half tones and drawings, 
colored covers showing Landreth’s 
Intermediate cabbage and Landreth’s. 
Barliest tomato. Choice list of stand- 
ard vegetable and flower seeds and 
many novelties of merit. Most of the 
latter are shown by half tone illustra- 
tions. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa— 


Garden book 224 pages, handsome col- | 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


ored, embossed cover showing Dreer’s 
Improved Large Flowering Salpig- 
lossis and Ever-Blooming Hardy Lark- 
spur. There are also four colored 
plates of dwarf zinnias, hardy ‘phlox, 





originated by the Ionia | 


Making Winter 
Money. 


In this country there is a vast oppor- 
tunity for the man on the farm to turn 
his winter days into money. There is 
work everywhere for a man who own: 
and knows how to handle a good, service- 
able power. And it does not take a tech 
nical man, a trained mechanic to mak 
money in this way. We do the technica! 
part. We study the thing out and put it 
upto you, Then you make money al! 
through the winter days when most of 
your neighbors are idle. That's what 
makes men prosperous and powerful in 
this country—taking advantage of the 
opportunities that lie right at their door. 

e the matter up with our Farm 
Power Men, Write aboyt the work in 
your neighborhood and let us lay out a 
money making campaign for you. It won't 
cost you anything to see what wecan sug- 
gest. And don’t wait. Write now. Let us 
send you our free book on Farm Power. 


ADDRESS 
Fairbanks Farm Power Men, 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines, farm machines, machine 
tools, factory power transmission, 
Sactory supplies. 


Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, 
Hartford, 


New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, 


Bangor, Me., 
London, England, Glasgow, Scotland. 








Aaetus Reversibie 
ane Sulky - = - 


Eichest 
favor. 


LESS TURNINC, 


re rapid work and no dead furrows. Right or 
left hand Sulky, right or left hand Walking 
Plow. Works equally well on level land or side 
hill, all soils. re our dealer to show you. Hf 
not there, write us for full particulars and testi- 
monials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 














Stump ana Tree Pullers 


Scthandhering and Stump 

hored, Something new. Powerful, 
Pull an onainasy stump in 14 H andy, 
r soe’ 


minutes, 1 
acres at a w 
Priced. 





Milne Mtg. Co. 992 Ninth St., Monmouth, Il. 














Tso question that sometimes prevents one from Et te 
vertiser, when one's mind is not quite made up. 

oven {f you only want to learn prwes and particulars, just 
Start as i by saying “I saw your adv. is the old, o> 
Uable and then then the rest will almost write itse 
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flowered foxgloves and leading 
alties in vegetables among which 
preer’s Aristocratic sugar corn, 
Early Beauty egg plant, Giant Lucul- 

hard, Dreer’s Wonder bush 
peas. 
yality is the leading character- 


gloxima 
speci 
are 
18 swiss C 
ims peans and Barly Morn 
High 4 
jstic of th 
partments 
vegetables, 
outdoors an 

l a large 


e varieties listed. All de- 
of gardening are covered, 
fruits, flowers, beth for 
d greenhouse work. There 
list of gardeners’, 





and poultrymen’s requisites. 


farmers’ y ; 

Grifith & Turner Co, Baltimore, Md 
—Iilustrated, 160 page catalog of tried 
varieties of vegetables, flowers, farm 
vrains, grasses, fodder plants and 
fruits. Horticultural and agricultural 
requisites for all purposes; imple- 
ments, mé achinery, portable and sta- 
tionery gasoline engines, ladders, cir- 
cular and hand saws, wagons, car- 


poultrymen’s and ig oe 
o 


riage>, 






supplies. A very complete line 
everything needed on the farm. 

simon Bell & Son, Junction City, Oo, 
RD 3—Fourth annual catalog, 40 
pages, tandard varieties, garden 
seeds, small fruits, flowers, poultry, 
live stock and gardeners’ requisites. 
,mong the specialties are Golden Sur- 
prise, Mammoth White dent and Yel- 
jow Leaming corn Lady Blanch straw- 
berry, a! Scotch Collie dogs. 

'G, C, Stone, Dansville, N Y—tIllus- 
trated 86-page: catalog of nursery 
stock, colored plate of Japanese irises. 
Cart selected list of standard 

and tree and bush fruits, 


asparagus and rhubarb and 
ital trees and shrubs. 


FX Seed Co, Ravenna, O—Illus- 
trated 48 page catalog of vegetable 
and garden seeds, gardeners’ req- 
uisites ” 


etc. 
’, Buckbee, Rockford, Ill—Seed 
Guide, 128 pages, illus- 
trated. Colored covers, front showing 
Extra Early Large New Queen Cab- 
bage; back, New Ivory, General Mc- 
Arthur and Baby Rambler roses, six 
colored plates of vegetables and flow- 

Strong list of standard varieties. 


ers. 
Special attention is called to Buck- 
bee’s Early Illinois White Dent and 
Buckbee’s Prosperity Yellow Dent 
Corn, Buckbee’s Prosperity and Buck- 
bee’s Beefsteak tomatoes, Buckbee’s 
Rockford market radish and Buck- 
bee’s all heart celery. Ida M. Tarbell, 
Jolly Bachelor and Mrs John Hay 
Chrysanthemums, President Roosevelt 


sweet pea, New Giant pansy, Buck- 
bee’s Dazzler Phlox, Queén of Cali- 
fornia candytuft and Buckbee’s Per- 
fection asparagus. 

Livingston Seed Co, Columbus, O— 
Large catalog of seeds and notes from 
the tomato man. The front cover il- 
lustrates Ohio Crimson Red pepper 
and Helen Pierce sweet pea printed in 
tural colors; the back one shows 
Dwarf Rambler rose, the 
New Ellen Wellmott verbena, also col- 
ored, These varieties’ are practically 
new for this season. Tomato seed pro- 
duction on a large-scale js a specialty. 
The new Globe tomato introduced for 
the first time last season is said to be 
one of most. promising of new 
early varieties. There is also a well 
equipped department of flowering 
plants, hardy, shrub vines, etc. 

Vaughn’s Seed Store, Chicago and 






ey 


the 


New York—Illustrated 148 page cata- 
log with handsome colored cover 
showing annual phlox and leading 
vegetable specialties. Two colored 





ple of King Humbert canna and 
Dwarf Crimson Rambler roses. In 
addition to a .full line of standard 
vegetables and flower seeds, there is a 
considerable list of specialties, con- 
spicuous among which are WBarly 
Giant Argentenil asparagus, Malakoff 





IT IS APPRECIATED. 


‘Those who have received the 1906 
edition of the American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac are 
more than enthusiastic over it, as is 
shown in the following extract from 
: letter received from one of our 
subscribers, “Please accept my most 
Sincere thanks for the Farmer’s Al- 
manac. I appreciate it very. much 
indeed and wonder how you can af- 
ford to give away such a valuable 
book.” This is only one of thousands 
of such letters which have reached 
our office since the book was mailed. 
Everyone who receives a copy is de- 
ened with it. It is a book for every 
ome and you should have a copy. 





. very complete description and the 
cia’ Udon which it is offered are 
sven 


upon another page of this 


Journe} 


Giant salisfy and June 
A strong line of gard- 
and poultrymen’s 


sweet corn, 
Pink tomato. 
eners,’ farmers’ 
requisites. 
Charles W. Ford & Co, Fishers, On- 


-tario Co, N Y—Circular of seed pota- 


toes. Besides considerable list of 
standard sorts are several new ones 
of merit. 


Latest News. from the Nurseries. 








The Flansburg & Potter Co, Lei 
lie, Mich—TIllustrated 32 page catalog 
of plants. Special attention called to 
strawberries of which many varieties 
are listed. Prominent ones are Uncle 
Jim, Senator Dunlap and Parsons’ 
Beauty. Colored plate of Eaton rasp- 
berry introduced by this firm sent with 
catalog. There is a good selection of 
raspberries, other bush fruits, etc. 

Highland Nurseries, Rochester, N Y¥ 
—Sixteenth annual catalog, 24 pages 
illustrated with half tones, very full 
list of good and tested varieties of 
large and small fruits, asparagus and 
rhubarb. Special attention is called to 
the apples, standard and dwarf pears, 
Shropshire, Dawson and Grand Duke 
plums, Admiral Dewey peach, St Am- 
brose apricot, Columbia raspberry and 
Rathbun blackberry. - 

L. Farmer, Pulaski, Oswego 
County, N Y—Catalog 32 pages, illus- 
trated, carefully selected list of stand- 
ard strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, 
asparagus, etc. Special attention is 
drawn to Senator Dunlap strawberry, 
Cuthbert, Plum Farmer and Colum- 
bian raspberries, Snyder and Taylor 
blackberries, Perfection currant and 
Josselyn goosberry. Besides @ con- 
siderable list of ornamental and flow- 
ering plants, a number of leading 
breeds of poultry are offered, 

Grover Nursery Co, Rochester, N Y¥ 
—Catalog of fruit and ornamental 
nursery. stock. In addition to a choice 
list of standard varieties, considerable 
more attention is paid this year to the 
ornamental department last year than 
in previous year. Among the special- 
ties of the fruit department are Co- 
lumbia apple, Riga cherry, Worden- 
Seckel pear, Bourgeat quince. York 
and Lancaster rose are specialties in 
the flower department. 

Glen St Mary’s Nurseries, Glen St 
St Mary, Fla—Handsome catalog 64 
pages, cover finely colored orange on 
chocolate background, numerous 
halftone illustrations. Cetrus fruits 
specialty; five new varieties. Large 
list of peaches with key as to season of 
ripening in various districts, Plums, 
grapes, nuts, ornamentals and useful 
cultural directions, 

Chattanooga Nursery, Chattanooga, 
Tenn—Illustrated catalog of 32 pages. 
Devotes special attention to strawber- 
ries of recognized commercial merit. 
The peach is a leading’ specialty. 
Other stock kept is of varieties spec- 
jally adapted to southern conditions. 

Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Sta, 
Nassau Co, N Y—Trees for Long Is- 
land, 88 pages liberally illustrated 
with halftones. Choice list of orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, hardy perennials 
and standard fruits. 

Cc. M. Hooker & Son, Rochester, N 
Y—Illustrated circular of Perfection 
currant, introduced last year and 
awarded gold medal at world’s fair, 
St Louis. This currant is catalogued 
by leading nurserymen. The intro- 
ducers write that their stock is rapid- 
ly being sold. 

R. Vincent, Jr, & Son, White Marsh, 
Md—Descriptive geranium catalog, 
24 pages, well illustrated with good 
halftone pictures showing leading va- 
rieties of pelargoniums and gera- 
niums which are the specialties of 
this firm. . 

Stark Bros Nursery and Orchard 
Co, Louisiana, -Mo—World’s Fair 
Fruits. Catalog containing 22 colored 
plates, each showing a large num- 
ber of fruits of standard and prom- 
ising varieties, 216 in all, also de- 
scriptions. Pictures of orchards, 
gardens, nurseries, buildings and 
members, past and present of the 
firm. Besides the fruit department, 
there is also one of ornamental trees 
and shrubs. This book, which com- 
prises 44 pages, 9x12 inches, will be 
sent for 50 cents and purchasers may 
take $1 from the first order for it. 

M. Crawford Co, Cuyahoga Falls, 
O—Annual catalog of strawberry 
plants and gladiolus bulbs. Filled 
with interesting matter, including a 
chapter on the pedigree question. 


NEW THINGS OFFERED 
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CUT PRICES <x..." 


. or if you have a friend interested in getting one or more wagons at a big saving, CUT OUT THIS 


futur: 
ADVERTISEMENT; writ 
You don 


greatest wagon bargain in the world. 


Montgomery Ward & Go. Michigan Ave. Matic and washington Sis 
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A 
i Want to Write You 
a Personal Letter 


—Will You Send Me Your Name and Address on a Postal Card? 


I want to tell you how Split Hickory Vehicles are manufactured to your order—after your 
order is received—letting you make out your own specifications for the buggy you want. 
t to tell you how Split Hickory Vehicles are sold direct to you from our factory— 


Iw 
saving you about 40% on the cost of your vehicle. 


I want to tell you of our thirty day free trial offer. 
I want to tell you of our legal, binding guarantee of two years. 
the largest factory in the world does the largest business in the world, selling Vehicles from 


factory to user at factory prices. 


I want to tell you about Split Hickory—and why it is far superior to any other material 


used in Vehicle construction. 


I want to tell you about our new special factory—in which we make only our Split Hick- 
It is the only factory in the world devoted exclusively to the manu- 


ory Special $50 Buggy. 
facture of one particular style of buggy. 

I want to tell you how we select every piece of 
want to explain, in detail, over 100 points of mer 
Special. : 


I want to tell you why it is to your advantage to order from us a buggy made to your order 
—a genuine, trade-marked Split Hickory Buggy—rather than to buy one from a factory 


making cheap buggies under contract to be sold 


seem low in price—but in reality they are the dearest buggies a man can buy. 
Our 1906 Split Hickory Vehicle Book is just off the press. 


I take great pride in the fact that it is the finest 
by anyone. It contains 180 pages, and gives full 
genuine Split Hickory Vehicles ranging in price 
from $35 up. 

Will you let me send you this letter? 
Will you let me send you this 180 page 
book free? 

It doesn’t matter where or from whom 
you are thinking of buying a buggy—it 
won't do any harm to get my personal 
letter and our catalogue before you buy. 
You will then know what your buggy 
ought to cost you. 

Split Hickory Vehicle users 
are everywhere. Thousands of 
testimonials can be furnished 
from every state. 

Let me send you this letter, 
and this new book. Address, 


H. C. PHELPS, President, 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Company, 
Station 4, Cinci 0. 





TEXAS is th. Bad 


wagons won't do. 
Our Texas Jobber, who hasin the last five 
loose tire, a loose spoke or a checked hub on t 
wagons fail because of the wheels. 


Milburn 


do not tali—that 
at the cut that shows how the spokes go in the 
just where ht tenon est. 


That is the way 
These hubs are aii turned from Pennsylvania black 
Ezines, sound, durable timber. They are stored in 
Idings for years. Whe 
bubs are thrown out. Thu good ones are then 6 
linseed oil, The oil soaks into the 
impervious to moisture. They wil 
in weather. They 
shoulder spoke, as shown in the cut. 
are made of refined iron of at tensile strength. Bands 
electricity and comp 
proper place onthe hub. Bands 
cess. After the bands are on, the spokes are driven 
mmer and we run no risk of splitting the hub. This 


not swell in wet wea 





work thet makes MILBURN WACONS Iast in Texas or anywhere cise. 

Ss you ought te know all about, before you buy any wagon. 

And to make ome deer to you we publish a little Wagon Book. Reading it will make any man & good 
wagol. 


They are the kinds of 


fJadge ofe Write for it. 


MILBURN WAGON CO., Dept.B, Toledo, 0, 


$4 480 A TWO-HORSE WAGON 


AT A ONE-HORSE PRICE-2 YEAR GUARANTY 


Don't put a cent into a wagon till you get our NEW WAGON BOOK and learn 





how we can turn out such ri 


world- 


AL 


ven those who write us 


We know what y 




















A Word from Texas 
About 
The Milburn Wagon 


hubs and wheels go to pleces—the dry, hot land where cheap 
ears sold 15,000 MILBURN’S, says: “I have never heard of @ 


The Milfburn Wheels 
is the difference. And the hub, too, {s all important. Look 


m dry they are carefully culled and all checked 
res and, drying there, makes them 


are then mortised to take our peculiar double 
They are then banded; all bands 


by @ powerful steam compressor at the 
cannot be put on as tight by any other 


built 
Wagon the South and the West. 


made for 
Strongest, Best Ironed, Best Painted, Longest Wearing, 
Smoothest Running, No Rattling, Full Sized FAR 

WAGON, with best make of axles, perfect wheels, 
Ait cou; yoke, whiffletrces, doubletrees and seat, 


are sure of a 


Then we will send you our new WAGO 
est line of Wagons ever made and full particulars how you can get the 
Send this at once to 


I want to tell you how 


material that goes into this buggy—and I 
it in the construction of our Split Hickory 


by mail order houses. Such buggies may 


vehicle and harness catalogue ever issued 
description and price of over 100 styles of 


trial — two year 
Iron Clad Guar- 
antee. 


IIR 

























Lands of the wagon business—the place where 





Wagon since | have been selling them.” 
srement cut 
sweets . 





bub—stro 


birch, a close- 
well-ventilated . 


hot boiled 
ther or shrink 


are welded by 


by & powerful 
ts the kind of 





S at lower pricesthan others can. We have the 


WHITEWATER 


for the East, the Middle States, 
Specially 
your needs, no matter where you live. The 


MPLETE. 


Nobody can touch us on price. We give the longest 
guarantee on farm wagons anybody yt ae | yeas. You 


in every way when buy of us. 
at once and tell us the kind of WAGON they 


If you want to buy a first-class wagon cheap, or think you will want one {n the 


e your name and address plainly on. the mar the paper and to us. 
*tneed even to write usa single other word but fest your 4. — pe dare pd 
advertisement. 
anty, special low prices on the fin 


and_address if send us in this 
iN BOOK: 2 year Guar- 








“EAGLE” FELT 
Brand Roofing witho 


Two-ply “ 





Vulcanite with nails, caps and cement; 
vanized Rubber Roofing, the finest 
Building, also useful and practical for li 


“ie tie. Ba e Trough gers d 
vi 
Ask for FREE 500 page catalog No. Lo on 
Receiv: 


and general merchandise from Sheriff's and 
Shicago House Wrecking Co. « 





ROOFING, 
ply “Eagle” Brand Roofing withoat capplien per eueare.. 


roofing man 
ng p 
coating after it is on roof. Three grades, 
Galvanized Iron juctor Pipe, size 3 inch, per 10 foot length, 
foot length,&le. Galvanized 
+84e. Galvanized Ridge Rol 
roofing ware, 


er's 










eet 
606e 
does not ire coati KT 
uire coating, per square.......... . 
ulscoured, 3 a) 4 for any kind of 
. Nails, caps and cement furnished. Does not 
1.50, $1.90 and 62.15 per square. Samples free. 
rT 42e. Galvanized Iron Eave Tro: 
14c. Eave Trough Cor- 
1, 2 in. poll, nor SS. 4%c. 


60c For 108 Sq, F 










Iron Elbows, 3 inch, each 








eee 
35th and tron Streets, Chicago 
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Feeding 
no bad result d is attended 
ail kinds put on increased weight ot 


D® HESS 
STOCK FESD 


pyeyusct beneath, 


phe iron for the blood, ni- 
hese 
. Hess Stock Food have the en- 
ent of the Veterinary Col- 
leges and the Farm Papers. = 
nized as a medicinal toni 
ative by our ownGovernment, and 
cold ens written guarantee at 


ieetepocatel gee day See the 

than ® penny a day for 
Mit your dealer ¥ . 
you, w 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 





Cleveland 


Cream 
Separator 


Direct to You 
30 Days Approval Test 


In the 
Easy Running: Cleveland 
Separator this isn’t an 
empty — The whole 
thing gemma , & - 


ver hg ye Lovetdad 9 is 
& sep- 


The Cleveland has fewest 

Easy Cleaning:- | arts and skimming device 
is made of pth as wg Investigate. You 
will find this metal is non-corrosive, non- 
Beno coat =—_ cannot stick to it and there 
no ee wear off. We prove these 


The Cleveland has the fewest 
Long ng Life:- parts of any separator made and 
gets results es the slowest cat eped, Parts can’t 
wear out lee oe are not there og Cleveland 
is a guaranteed = at 

ou Som our own ‘a 
mgs Mes erode eosier nt se Et 
6 separator and selling it a 

ogo hie’ rice and a fair, square plan. 
No money ry vane. No note to sign. No 
fuss of any kind. The catalog tells you. 
Write for i 


CLEVELAND CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
Dept. B, $2 Mio ne Chine” N. We 


| Full 
| evergreens, 


} Dansville, 
| page catalog of tree and bush fruits, 


| and tree fruits, 











Tuttle’s Elixir | 


Our old $100 offer always good 
for failure to cure, when cure is 
possible, any caseof splint, curb, 
colic, thrush, etc. eterinary 
Ex ” the horseman’s in- 
fallib ible guide. Valued every- 
here. A copy mailed free. Write for it. 


Elixir Co., 


: Tuttle’s 
~~ ~=6§SO Beverly St., Boston, Mase 





No More Blind Horses Moon 'pitvasess Seu scnes 
,lowa,bav e 


Sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, sure cure 





UR GUARANTEE 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY METHODS 


R. M. Kellogg Co, Three Rivers, 
Mich—-Great Crops of Strawberries 
and How to Grow Them, 64 pages, 
beautifully and effectively illustrated. 
Shows ideal mother plant from which 
pedigree strawberries are bred, num- 
erous scenes in strawberry fields at 
various seasons, novel ways of serv- 
ing berries, pictures of individual 
plants, fruits, ete. Contains expert 
advice on all phases of strawberry 
culture, told in simple language. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N 


plants and trees listed, but a small 
one of novelties and specialties which 
contains the newer varieties of desir- 
able ornamental shrubs and trees, 
roses and hardy perennials. With 
this is a colored plate of the new 
rose Frau Karl Duschki and another 
of hardy phlox. The rose mentioned 
is said to be one of the best intro- 
duced in recent years. 

W. F. Allen, Salesbury, Md—A 54- 
page illustrated catalog, half of which 
is devoted to the strawberry,’ the 
leading specialty. Among the many 
notable sorts are New Home, which 
is pictured on the cover, Chesapeake, 
Virginia, Commonwealth, Hummer, 
Advance, North Shore and New York. 
A select list of bush fruits, grapes, 
asparagus and vegetable seeds com- 
pletes the catalog. 

Green’s Nursery Co, 
Y—Profusely illustrated 72-page cat- 
alog with artistic front cover. The 
standard tree and bush’ fruits are 
the striking feature of this company’s 
stock. Strawberries, asparagus, or- 
namentals and rural implements are 
in large assortment. Special atten- 
tion is directed to apples, standard 
and dwarf pears, Live Forever rose, 
Red Cross currant, Loudon raspberry, 
Champion peach and Green’s Hardy 
blackberry. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Md— 
Nineteenth annual catalog, 32 pages, 
illustrated. Small and tree fruits of 
proved commercial value chosen by 
visits to leading plantations and or- 
chards in many states. Specially fine 
list of peaches, including Ray, ar- 
ranged in groups as to order of rip- 
ening. Large list also of apples and 
strawberries, with most useful pears, 
plums, cherries, quinces, currants, 
grapes, roses etc. 

Hart Pioneer Nurseries, 
Kan—Catalog 72 pages 

line orchard and small fruits, 
ornamentals, etc. By 
Russian and 


Rochester, N 


Fort Scott, 
illustrated. 


means of symbols new, 
ironclad varieties, habit of growth, 
season of ripening ,etc, are indicat- 
ed, Among the novelties are five 
varieties each of apples and pears, 
ten of peaches, 14 of plums and many 
among the bush fruits and or- 
namentals. 

Sheerin’s Wholesale Nurseries, 
N Y—TIllustrated. Eighty- 
nuts, asparagus, rhubarb, ornament- 
als, roses, etc. 

W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O—For- 
ty-page illustrated catalog of small 
ornamentals, aspar- 
agus nuts, oats, corn, poultry, etc. 
Colored plate of six most - profitable 
blackberries. ; 

Reliance Nursery Co, Geneva, N Y¥ 
—Illustrated 830-page catalog of stand- 
ard varieties fruits and ornamentals, 
Twenty-five dollars will be given for 
@ name suitable for a new variety of 
peach. 

Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N 
J—tIllustrated catalog of standard 
varieties tree fruits and ornamentals 
adapted to middle eastern states. 
Special attention to nut trees, the 
chestnut in particular. Half tone il- 
lustrations of leading varieties and 
specialties. 





Improved Farm Machinery. 


International Harvester Co of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill—Series of catalogs 
well illustrated and printed on excel- 
lent paper with attractive eovers. Five 
of these, Champion, Milwaukee, Deer- 
ing, McCormick and Plano discuss the 
well known mowers, ,tedders, rakes 
reapers, binders, stockers and corn 
harvesting and shredding machinery 
called by these various names. Os- 
borne discusses similar machines and 
also spring tooth and disc, harrows 
and various styles of cultivators. An- 
other catalog gives full information 
about the popular I. H. C. portable 
and stationery gasoline engines and 


their application to farm needs such 
as grinding grain, separating milk, 
sawing wood, sharpening tools and 
pumping. The company has also is- 
sued a beautiful series of calendars. 

Heeson Bros & Co, Tecumseh, Mich—- 
The Heeson stock feed cooker, 24 
pages illustrated. Description of this 
useful farm requisite and reasons for 
using it together with numerous testi- 
monials from patrons. 

American Sawmill Machinery Co, N 
Y City—Illustrated 112-page catalog of 
saw mills, pressure rolls, shingle ma- 
chines, lath mills, lathes, wood split- 
ters, power sweeps, gasoline and steam 
engines, turbine water wheels, boil- 
ers, grain mills, etc. 

The Niagara Sprayer Co, Middleport» 
N Y—The Niagara Gas Sprayer, 32 
pages. Description of the machine il- 
lustrated by cuts and half tones. 
Comments and data on spraying. 

The Aermotor Co, Chicago, Ill— 
Aermotor applications of wind power, 
72 pages, profusely and effectively il- 
lustrated. Much useful information 
about windmills, tanks, pumps and 
their management. 

Cc. L, Catherman, Elkhart, Ind—TIl- 
lustrated circular describing the 
Hoosier cement post .machine and 
equipment. A simple and practi- 
cal money-saving invention. 

Superior Drill Co, Springfield, O— 
Illustrated 40-page catalog of both 
hand and horse power seed drills for 
all kinds of seed sowing. Disk har- 
rows, potato and corn planters. The 
superior almanac and household cyclo- 
pedia contains useful information of 
various. kinds and blank forms for 
records of crops. 

The Johnston Harvester Co, Ba- 
tavia, N Y—Catalog, 36 pages fully 
illustrated with half tones on choice 
paper. Besides the well known single 
and two-horse mowers, haytedders, 
rakes, reapers and binders for small 
grain and corn this catalog illustrates 
and describes transporting trucks, cul- 
tivators, harrows, etc. 

Dust Sprayer Mfg Co, 1204 W 9th 
St, Kansas City, Mo—Modern Appli- 
ances for Spraying Orchard, Field and 
Garden, 52 pages, illustrated. Com- 
pares liquid spray methods with dust 
upon level and hilly -ground, gives 
formulae, costs, descriptions of ma- 
chines, gasoline engines and other de- 


vices. 

The A. I. Root Co, Medina, O—A 
clergyman and his bees, 24 pages, half 
tone illustrations. Shows how begin- 
ners may start in beekeeping with very 
limited outlay. 


They Want Safe Roads. 





You can count me as a worker in 
your safe roads league—[J. W. 
Shepherd, Wayne County, N Y. 

I have been fighting the auto curse 
for some time. I have just written an 
article on the subject and closed it 
by copying the timely suggestion of 
American Agriculturist. There have 
been numerous deaths caused by the 
“red devils” in this locality. It is not 
safe to go on the roads in this section 
of the country any more, for no one 
ean tell when a reckless automobile 
driver will come tearing up the road. 
I am ready to join with you in your 
fight for the rights of our rural roads. 
[Thomas Sheayer, Butler County, O. 

You bet I am ready to work in the 
safe roads’ league.—[G. H. Brush, 
Nelson County, Va. 

I am a man 40 years old, but would 
gladly give the next ten years of my 
life for good and‘ safe roads. Any- 
thing I can do or say, you are at liber- 
ty to call upon me for. I would like 
to get the humane society interested.— 
[M. J. Mehan, Saratoga County, N Y. 

I saw the question asked in the 
American Agriculturist, “Are you 
ready to work] for safe roads in your 
town and against reckless automobile 
driving?” My emphatic reply is, I 
am. I regard automobiles as the worst 
curse we have to conte: i-with. A 
man living near here, last summer, 
met one which would neither give any 
of the’ road nor slackexg the speed, 
and his horse jumped into a barbed 
wire fence and was so badly cut to 
pieces that it had to be killed. Of 
course the automobile driver went 
right along and left him as they most 
frequently do—[{R. M. Holden, Os- 
wego County, N Ye 





Young folks, watch for the special 
proposition to you in American Agri- 
culturist next week. 


TUBULAR) 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Will you buy a bad separator b. u 
the agent is a “good fellow?” some 
people do. They should read th; 
tf You Have a Brand 
New Separator 
not a Tubular, put it in the 
We guarantee Tub ulers to 
make enough more 
than any other se arator, and 
from — same ~ » te pay 25 
er cent year inter rd 
heir cost. You tect them kx 
side by side. Your decision is fin al. 
Carnegie is using investments pay- 
ing 6 per cent; here is a guaranteed 
25 per cent to you. The waist iow 
supply can—simple bowl—enclosed, 
self-olling gears—are found only on 


butter 


Tubulars. Catalog T-100explains it 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, ~. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


CHICAGO, ILt. 





Antiseptic 
Remedy 


For Family and Farm 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


KILLS PAIN. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
616 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 





Getsall the Cream 


in 60 to 90 minutes. The Superior 
Cream Extractor gives qu ur 
sure results. Does not mix \ ster 
with the milk. Used and recommen:ed 
by 60,000 farmers.Absolutely guaranteed. 
Wriie to-day for particulars ‘ 
SUPERIOR CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 
68 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Bick, 


MONEY SAVED 


BY USING THE BEST 


Swing Cattle Tie 


made. Thousands . Made to fit any lle. 
Durable, pane dD! + cheap. Price and ¢i:cular 
on application. Write us to-day. Manufactured ly 


ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vi. 








She-BOSS CREAM RAISER 


Raises cream between 
milkings, ped m¢ we 


our Introductory Prices. 


sumcionas Sasaduee Co, Bluffton, Obio. 








KICKING, 


Balking, Shying or ®57 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by ™ 
system. Particulars free. 


PROP. JESSE ®. BEERY; Picasant Hill, Obie 









Utility of the Cream Separator. 


HERNER, WATERLOO COUNTY, ONT. 





M. ©: = 
[This article is one of the prize win- 
pers in American Agriculiturist’s re- 


cent separator experience contest.] 
No other machine introduced to the 
-mers during the last decade, has 


rme , . 

yen such uhiversal satisfaction as 
the hand separator. With its use 
practically all the drudgery connected 


with buttermaking in former years is 
now removed.. The superiority of the 
nand separator over old methods is so 
great that 9% of our farmers here are 
the separator to-day. In the 
first place it is a labor-saver, it also 
improves’ the quality of the finished 
product and thus is a double source of 
profit. The amount of labor eliminated 
in handling the milk is alone sufficient 
reason for using a separator. The deep 
and shallow setting methods are done 
away with and the array of articles 
used in these old methods are dis- 
pensed with, Ali the heayy work con- 
nected with these is eliminated by the 
separator, and only 15 or 20% of the 
original article remains in its con- 
yerted state. This quantity requires 
pace, less handling, and less at- 
ion than the milk in its unsepar- 


using 


have been using the hand separ- 
five years in our dairy, con- 
, of ten to 12 cows. The result 
een as stated. The value of the 
vara in connection with raising 
calves cannot be overestimated. ..The 
value of the skim milk from the sep- 
arator far exceeds that skimmed by 
hand. The separated milk contains 
that animal heat necessary to keep 
the young calves in a healthy growing 
condition. With the use of the sep- 
arator ihe possibility of foreign flavors 
in the finished product is removed. Not 
so where old methods are practiced. 
Here the time is too long. until the 
two lements are separated. The quan- 
tity to be handled“is too great, and 
even with the best of care there is a 
possibility of foreign flavors resulting 
two elements are separated. The quan- 
ity of the cream and butter made from 
the hand separator is unsurpassed, 
that is, of course, where strict clean- 

















liness prevails. Since using the sep- 
arator the proceeds from the dairy 
have increased as we can command 
the highest price at the local market, 
for both butter and cream. The latter 


product is in exceptionally strong de- 


mand. Seven cents a pint is paid for 
this separated cream. This part of 
dairying would be the most profitable, 
but at the same time the labor would 
also be proportionately increased. 





Preventing Tuberculous Cattle. 
AUSTIN PETERS, MASS CATTLE BUREAU. 





A practical method of immuniza- 
tion of cattle to be introduced into 
herds where tuberculosis exists or has 
existed is greatly to be desired. Koch, 


Von Behring and others have done 
work in this line in Germany, as have 
also Leonard, Pearson and Gilland in 
Pennsylvania, and Von Behring claims 


to have discovered a satisfactory 


method. So far it has only been ap- 
plied to calves to be raised in herds 
Where tuberculosis exists. Young 
calves receive an intravenous injection 
of a certain quantity of what is sup- 
Posed to be an attenuated culture of 
the human tubercle bacillus, and in 
three months a second dose five times 
the size of the first is administered in 
the same way. 

It is claimed that calves thus treated 
are immunized for a considerable 


Period, two or three years..- Whether 
this immunity lasts for the natural 
length of the animal’s life it is yet. too 
Soon to say. This method may in time 
Prove of great value to breeders of 
live stock, . especially. to . those - en- 
gaged in breeding pure bred ‘animals 
— herds: in which tuberculosis 
Xists 

By means of the tuberculin test it is 
Possible to ascertain what animals in 
a herd are tuberculous and what are 


not, and by removing the animals that 
react and thoroughly disinfecting the 
stable, and introducing only animals 
that are found to be free from the dis- 
ease by means of a tuberculin test, and 
testing the herd once or twice a year 
a healthy herd can be maintained. 
The objection to this method is that 
many creatures react that are so 
slightly diseased as to be of no prac- 
tical d\nger and thus the wish that it 
could only be told just how badiy in- 
fected each animal is. 

In ordinary herds it is not a great 
loss to eradicate the disease by de- 
stroying the seacting animals, but in 
herds of purebred cattle where it may 
be desired to retain certain strains of 
blood this method is not altogether 
satisfactory. While a heaithy herd 
can be built up from a diseased one 
by what is known as Bang’s method, 
a satisfactory means of immunization 
would prove of great 
Whether this matter is one calling for 
state assistance cr whether it is one 


DAIRY AND CREAMERY 





assistance, | 


for the enterprise of individual owners | 


is a question. 

Von Behring’s material is known in 
this country as Bovovaccine, and is 
imported by C. Bishoff and company 
of New York. At present it seems to 
be agreed that the principle of the ar- 
tificial immunization of cattle against 
tuberculosis is established. Whether 
the best means for thus immunizing 
them has yet been brought forward 
seems yet to be decided. Dr Leonard 
Pearson in a recent article in the 
American Veterinary Review upon 
this subject says that because of the 
conflicting reports upon this problem 
the eighth international veterinary 
congress, held at Budapest, during the 
past summer refused to indorse vac- 
cination as a reliable protective meas- 
ure, but instead by formal resolution, 
recommended that public funds be 
made available for further testing this 
method under practical conditions, 
and declared: Until the field of use- 
fulness of vaccination against tuber- 
culosis is established the continued 
employment of the sanitary measures 
proved to be successful must be re- 
garded as essential. 

On the other hand the experiments 
being carried on by an Italian com- 
mission have thus far not proved to 
be so successful. Dr Pearson says 
that in a recent number of a German 
newspaper, Baron Aubrei-Sunicken’s 
experience with Von Behring’s vaccine 
is reported. He has had 120 calves 
vaccinated each year for two years 
and now advises strongly against its 
use. 

From the information at hand it 
seems highly desirable that experi- 
ments be conducted in this state with 
a view to ascertaining the value of 
Von Behring’s and other methods of 
immunizing cattle against tubercu- 
losis. These experiments should be 
conducted on a sufficiently large scale 
to fully determine the best method to 
adopt. If a satisfactory and success- 
ful method of immunization is demon- 
strated it is not likely that it will be 
wise or practical to entrust it to un- 
skilled hands, but it will be necessary 
to prevent its application only to men 
trained in the technique necessary to 
scientific work. 


a> 
_ 


Shorthorn Breeders Elect—At the 
recent annual meeting of the central 
Shorthorn breeders’ association at 
Omaha, Neb, the following officers 
were elected: President, E. B. Mitch- 
ell; first vice-president, J. R. Thomp- 
son; second vice-president, C. A. Saun- 
ders; secretary, B. O. Cowan of Chi- 
cago, Ill; treasurer, H. R. Clay; ex- 
ecutive committee, Messrs Mitchell, 
Saunders, Thompson, Cowan and Clay. 
The next meeting of this association 
will be in Kansas City, the first Tuts- 
day of next January. A _ resolution 
was passed stating that the American 
breeders’ association be requested to 
drop from the Shorthorn records all 
reference to the imported dam. 








: “I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





What the 


World’s Biggest Users 


Have to Say About 


Cream Separators 


Lincoln, Neb., December 4, 1905 





Our separator experience dates back about ten years. 
At that timethe De Laval Separator was already recog 
nized as the best machine;though its superiority was not 
quite so fully established as it is at the present time. In 
those earlier days, through the purchase of other cream- 
eries in which the machinery wasalready installed, we had 
opportunity to use various other makes; however, none 
of them did the work as well as the De Laval machine, 
either as to capacity for clean skimming or ease and 
simplicity of operation. 


Before the advent of the hand separator this com- 
pany operated between five and six hundred De Laval 
Power Separators and there were many instances where 
our experience led us to deliberately replace some other 
make of machine with a new De Laval Separator, pay- 
ing good, hard-earned money for same. 


There is no disputing the fact that the De Laval 
Power Separator is a better machine in every respect 
than any other make. Since the hand separator came 
into general use in this western country we have had 
further opportunity to make comparisons and in our 
opinion there is no other machine as yet manufactured 
which compareswith the De Laval in capacity for skim- 
ming, cléan skimming, ease and simplicity of operation. 


The large De Laval machines we owned and oper- 
ated in years gone by have practically all left our terri- 
tory, having been sold as second-hand machines to cream- 
eries in the East where the whole milk system is still 
flourishing, but to replace these larger machines we have, 
in the past five or six years, sold to farmers through- 
out these western states and territories approxi. 
mately thirty-five thousand De Laval Cream Sep- 
arators which are operated -by hand or tread 


power. Yours respectfully, 
BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY, 
By W. F. Jensen, Secretary. 
If the above is the kind of experience you would 


profit by a DE LAVAL catalogue and any desired par- 
ticulars are to be had for the asking. 





THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


$28 Youvace Squang, 
MONTREAL. 

74 CorTLanoT Street,  “Uecnyo 

48 McOrRmor A 
WINNIPEG. 


cuicaco. "+ General Offices: 
{218 Fueeny Sreeer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS 





WHY HAVE POOR MILK 


Milk while one of the best df human foods is also one of the easiest to render unfit for food. 
hair, straw, dust particles, ete., which falls into the milk is loaded with bacteria. 
It is the bacteria which cause bad odors, "pad flavors and contaminated milk. It is also bac- 


Every 


teria that no strainer will remove. 


Milk may look clean yet'contain countless numbers of these little destroyers which cause 
man. 

This is why we are urged to be clean, why the dairy schools and the milk and food 

d the. use of the pure, sanitary, cleaning compound known as 


80 much worry and trouble to the dairy 





Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser 


This cleaner contains nothing impure, nothing poisonous, nothing to 
furnish food or lodgment to the bacteria. 

Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser will positively remove 
all bacteria from the separator, the utensils, etc., 
It will do more, being unequalled for washing the cows, for 

eneral cleaning throughont the barn and for all household purposes. 
ask your dealer or factoryman for a 5-lb sack of this new cleaner, or write 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, 


and pure, 


Sole Mnfrs., 


This Cleaner was awarded the highest prize—GOLD MEDAL—at both 
the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 


leaving ali clean, sweet 


Dept. G, Wyandotte Mich. 














$8,000 revolutions of 

earborundum wheel 

per minute. Great 

abrasive known. No 
need 


agents 
ROYAL MFG.CO., 222 E. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Hameless Horse Collars ¢ 


GALVANIZED STEEL; no pads; lars ¢ 
ble in size; is bewter and chea; 
galt but CURE SORE SHO LDERS. mGend 

A $1.00 and we will naw} one to your railroad 
station with privilege of examination before paying 
balance. Yrite for particulars, Agents Wanted, 


HOWELL & SPAULDING CO., Dept.4, Caro, Mich, 


666666 


New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious faves 
pemeee, cheaper. No smoke house needed. 
forciroular, K, HAUSER & BKO.. Milton, Pa. 


FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
and aay A in a Vinge ia, Nort th and South carolina, 
Georgia, Alab: and Florida and along th 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 




















SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
TO SELL 


Eggs and apes | 


The following breeds will be featured in 
the reading columns of this paper on the 
dates named. 


Ducks Ly q Loving 8 Strains of 


White Woatenes: = 19. 
Rhode Island Reds, March 1 
Geese and Turkeys, March 2 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 


March 31. 
White Leghorns, April 7%. 


= the articles prepared for these issues 

view to interesting farmers 

int the breed discussed, poultrymen will recog- 

these as exceptional o portunities to adver- 

tise their stock and eggs. “Copy should reach us 
days in advance of each date mentioned. 

Forrates, etc., see heading of Farmers’ Ex. 

change Departmeut this issue. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y, 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Til 
Homestead Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 


mie YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


the et = a your letter with he $ ps ge “T on 
wa find it wil br rnd — a coum m repl rad very 











The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be # cure and guaranteed to 
eure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or. what else you may have 
tried—your money back if Fleming's! Lum 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of sell- 
ing, together with exhaustive information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ev o* Zejated nted 
to be given away. Durably bound 
and ilfu: strated. Write us for a free as" 


FLEMING BEROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, Ills, 


* POULTRY 


AND ALMANAC FOR 1906. 


There is nothing in the world like it. Itcone 
tains 224 large pages, handsomely illustrat 
ed. A number of m beautiful Colored 
Piates of Fowls true to life. It tells all 
about all kinds of Thoroughbred Fowils 
with life-like illustrations, and prices of 
game. It tells how to raise poultyy — = aye a 
8 ——- among them gives working pla: 
coal on eaen Poultry Houses, It tells all Shout 


incubators and Brooders. 


It gives full instructions for operating all kinds of Incubators. 
This chapter is marvelously complete and worth dollars toanyone 
using an Incubator. Itgives descriptionsand prices of Incubat- 
ors. Brooders and all kinds of Poultry Supplies. In fact, it is 
an encyclopedia of chickendom and will be mailed to anyoneon 
receipt of only 15 cents, Your money returned if not pleased. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 





Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 486 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG 
SHOROUGHEIN, but 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the 

horse same time. boeg ans blister or 

remove the pais. Will tell you more if 

er bottle delivered. 

RBINE,JR., for 

mankind, 71.00 B Cures Varicose 

Yomne, Vertcopele, Hy croceles Fahenis 

useles or " 
Allays Pain. Genuine i colby by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F, 51, Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 


DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


QUARANTEED Heave, Cough, 








> temper and Nravess 
™ tion Cure will effect a 
permanent cure for the 
ailments named, Recome- 
mended by gee en 
aud owners. Every drug- 
ist in America has it ov 
Send for Booklet. can get i 
ean, of dealers, or e: 


xpress p 
THE NEWTON REMEDY co., TOLEDO, OHIO, 





Direct from _ the oe 
SSelected stock, oak-tann 
feustom-macde. All styles. 
i Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
Btion, or return goods at our 
aexpense and get your Berens | 
saback. Iliustrated cata: 


a 2 
Je Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 


| sows are likely to have small, 





Care of Sow at Farrowing. 


The sow should have her first litter 
when about a year old. If bred to 
farrow at an earlier age she is not 
likely to raise such a good litter. If 
allowed to go over that age, she is 


; adding to the cost of production un- 


necessarily. ' The first litter of pigs is 
supposed to be inferior to pigs from 
subsequent litters, but in our experi- 
ence this deduction does not appear: to 
be accurate. This according to Wil- 
liam Saunders, director of the ex- 
perimental farms in Canada. 

It is usually better to allow some- 
what more than six months between 
the first and second litters. For that 
reason if it is possible to keep the 
sow in fair condition, the first litter 
had better be allowed to run with the 
sow for three months or longer. In 
this way she will be prevented from 
coming into heat. Sows giving only 
one litter a year are usually unsatis- 
factory breeders and although fall 


| litters may not be so profitable as 


spring litters, the breeder will find 
it most satisfactory and profitable in 


| the long run to have two litters come 


during the year. 

Before being bred and during the 
early weeks of pregancy a succulent 
ration, pasture in summer and roots 
in winter, will be found the most sat- 
isfactory and economical. Rape, 
clover, blue grass, alfalfa, vetches or 
peas and oats all make excellent 
pasturage and but a small amount of 


| meal will be required in addition, un- 
| til the sow is ten or 12 weeks gone 


in young, when an addition of a small 
amount of chopped oats or barley, 
bran and shorts will be advisable. 

In winter, pasturage may be re- 
placed to a great extent by roots, 
such as sugar beets, mangels and tur- 
nips, cabbage, etc. The chief consid- 
erations are to keep the sow in good 
flesh by means of flesh forming 
rather than fat forming foods. Let 
her have a lot of exercise and keep 
her digestive organs in good condition. 
Half starved sows are certain to give 
inferior young, but on the other hand, 
avoid getting them too fat. Very fat 
weak 
litters. 


A New Plum—A new production 
which is receiving favorable comment 
among horticulturists is the Perry 
Oriental plum. The originator, F. L. 
Perry, New Haven County, Ct, claims 
it is very vigorous and extremely 
hardy. It is from Satsuma seed and 
has traces of Burbank and Gage. It 
is an annual bearer and fruit is fine 
quality and of rich, dark crimson 
color. There is little tendency for 
skins to crack and when ripe the fruit 
has none of the bitter taste around 
the pit which is usually character- 
istic of Japanese plums. Mr Perry 
originated the American mulberry and 
the Champion quince, both of which 
productions are recognized as prod- 
ucts of considerable merit. 





An Attractive Booklet of keen inter- 
est and great practical value is that 
referred to-in the adv on Page 266 of 
this issue, of the Armour Fertilizer 
Works, Chicago. It is chock full of 
helpful hints, based on both practice 
and science, and for these reasons. is 
wel' worth a dollar of any farmer’s 
money. But any of our readers can 
obtain this useful work free of cost 
by stating that they saw the adv in 
this paper. The Armour fertilizers 
have one wide popularity by reason 
of their crop producing power and 
relatively low price. The Armour ma- 
nures not only analyze well, but, what 
is still more to the purpose, produce 
large crops of good quality that pay 
handsome profit. 

Young folks, watch for the special 


proposition to you in American Agri- 
culturist next week. 
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The Latest in Poultry Supplies, 


The M. M. Johnson company, Clay 
Center, Neb—Old Trusty catalog, 1% 
pages, profusely iflustrated with’ ha 
tones of hatches, incubators, brooders 
and other poultry apparatus. The 
with the pleasingly written reading 
matter give good idea of the com. 
pany’s goods and the man at the he|m 

C, C. Shoemaker, Freeport, 11}—1). 
lustrated catalog and almanac, 294 
pages, colored covers and several ¢o}- 
ored plates of incubators, brovoders 
poultrymen’s supplies, chickens, dy ks, 
geese and turkeys. 

Sure Hatch Incubator Co, Clay (ep. 
ter, Neb—lIllustrated 100-page cutg- 
log with drawings and half tones of 
incubators, brooders and other appa- 
ratus used in poultry raising. There 
are also experiences of poultry men 
and blanks for keeping egg and hatch 
ing records, etc. 

Charles A. Cyphers, Buffalo, N y— 
Eggs, Broilers and Roasters, 63 pages, 
illustrated. Contains valuable statis. 
tics and abundant detail as to market- 
ing stock to obtain best prices, when 
to hatch to go to market at the right 
time and other data of value to 
the amateur and practical 
men. 

M. M. Johnson, Clay Center, Neb— 
The Ups and Downs of an Inventor, 48 
pages, illustrated. A little autobio- 
graphical sketch of Mr Johnson, more 
especially his early failures and later 
successes with incubators. 

Cornell Incubator Co, Ithaca, N y— 
96-page catalog with embossed cove; 
in three colors, describes Corne!! in 
cubators, Peep-o’-Day brooders 
Cornell practical poultry’ supplies 
Numerous illustrations of p: 
farms, varieties of poultry and 1 
monials’ from leading breeders; 
these features are not overdone. 

Cyphers. Incubator Co, Buffa! 
Y—Fully illustrated 228-page c: 
of incubators, brooders, poultry h 
appliances, foods, books needed by 
poultrymen, together with testin 
als, pictures of poultry farms and their 
owners. 

Clyde Hatcher Co, Salem, N 
Illustrated phamphlet showing a 
scribing construction of brooder 
hatcher, Cycle brooders, etc, White 
and Buff Orpingtons, testimonials, 
methods of shipping chicks, etc. 

Geo H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill—Illus- 
trated 208-page catalog of incubators 
oy brooders, poultrymen’s supplie s, 
ete, 


Se 


both 


poultry- 





Miscellaneous Catolog Reviews. 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing 
Co, Cincinnati, O—The Qhio Split 
Hickory Vehicles, sold from factory to 
user, 180 pages, profusely illustrated, 
showing carriages of many styles and 
their parts, harness and drivers’ re- 
quisites. Handscemely printed in red 
and black with several colored plates 
on excellent paper. 

The Whitehall Portland Cement Co 
Philadelphia, Pa—Cementology, small 
monthly publication of cement infor- 
mation. 

Kitselman Bros, Munice, Ind—Forty 
page illustrated catalog describing 
manufacture of self-reguiating coil 
spring fence sold at wholesale price 
direct to farmers. Description of man- 
ufacturing,. post setting and fence 
hanging. 

Montgomery Ward & Co, Chicago, Ill 
—Among Ourselves, a monthly maga- 
zine issued» -by* this»company for the 
benefit of its ernployees, shows the in- 
terest taken by this well-known firm 
in the. betterment of its men, women, 
boys and girls. 

Atlantic and N C R R, Industrial 
Dept, Goldsboro, N C—Eastern North 
Carolina, market garden of the south, 

pages, illustrated with haift s 
and attractively printed to show the 
resources of the trucking section of 
this great state. Besides descri} ns 
there are several letters from 1c- 
cessful farmers, truckers, fruit growWw- 
ers, etc, to show the results secu! 

F; -H:> Keeler’ & Co; 104° Murray 
New York-—Booklet. illustrated 
halftones of their commission hous 
storage rooms, etc, and giving hints 
on* shipping produce. 

Denver,» Rio» Grande. Railroad, P2s- 
senger Department—The Little Em- 
pire of the: Western Slope, a. 1ti-pase 
illustrated booklet, describing the re- 
sources of thé country through which 
this railroad runs. 


















mc Yor Old Trusty 
mime Incubator 


ee 40, 60 or 90 Days Trial. 


We want to send you the “Old Trusty" Book. 
You ought to read it before buying an incuba- 
tor because it has more every-day “chicken 
sense” in it than any 
catalog you have ever 
seen. .300 good pic- 
tures. It tells why Ola 
sty’ does goes, goad 
k—why it hatches so 
stone andso good chicks 
—why it is so easy to op- 
erate—why it is 80 eco- 
nomica). it’s sold on 40, 
gor days trial, freight 
prepaid. Write to us. 
M. M. Johnson Co., 
Clay Center, Neb. 


WHY HENS DON’T LAY 


When wellcared for and well fed, is because 
they need waking up to start egg produc- 
tion, This comes naturally in the spring— 
the natural mating season, In winter you 
have to give something to stimulate them, 
Without thisthey arestupid, lazy and dull. 
Mix SECURITY POULTRY FOOD - 
in their rations, It will give them life and 
activity and shortly your hens will belay- 
ing, Don’t wonder why they don’t lay, but 
get Security Poultry Food from our-dealer 
in your town and feed it. 

WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 


if you are not entirely satisfied. 
SECURITY STOCK FOOD CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






































30 Days’ Free Trial 





. a Michigander 

= = — er and 

eS rooder 
Se The Michigander has perfect 


B hot water circulation heat- 
ing system which keeps tem- 
perature steady in all parts all 
the time. Nocolacorners, No 
cooking of eggs. Regulates 
} iteeclf. Cannot go wrong. Posi- 
tively the best incubater on the market. Proper venti- 
lation and ‘sufficient moisture assured. We will give 
you 30 days’ trial of a Michigander, any size. If notsatis- 
factory, return and we will refund your money and pay freight 
withoutdelay. Factory price, 60-egg machine, 06.75; 110-egg 
machine, $9.60; 240-egg machine, $16.40. Fullline of poultry sup- 
plies, bone and clover cutters, etc., at lowest factory prices, Send 
for big catalogue to-day. ' CASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO., 


686 Lewrence Squere, Kal ° 9 


IMPORTANT POINTS 
















WHAT TO FEED! HOW TO FEED! 


The eee of young chicks. 
make hens lay. We carry a large stock 
of Poultry Supplies, Incubators and 
Brooders and wili geste le west prices. 


‘Ce Weown a broiler plant and breed 8. C. 
see/W. Leghorns and Barred Plymouth 
ocks. Write 


: Rk 
R.L. CANNON & CO., Box 632, Bris‘ol, Tenn 


T 100002000 
l] L 4 Ys. keep ev- 
|erything in the 


POULTRY LINE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 
bators, Live Stock, Brooders—anything— 
it’sour business, Call or let us send you 
our I!lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the, 
asking—it s worth en r 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. ¢ 
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#7} AHiive of Bees 








rere ae ee ee!) 





















— starts you in a fascinating and money 


—y making business. If you want to know 
a 


how to get started right—write for our 






book for beginners—and big hand- 
some free catalogue of bee supplies. 


THE A, I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


$i. PER MONTH 


to $2. month rents any incubator. 
im Rent pays for it. We Pay t Freight. 
at same prices. Bu 
40 Days Trial ome sc ~ 
build one. Prices, ready to user B0e, 
$5.00; 100 egg 89; 200 egg $12.75. Brood- 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


TOR CO., Box 13, Springfield, O, 


TRAW-INCUBATORS 


& NATURE’S only Perfect Hatcher. 
Made of straw like a hen’s or bird’s nest. 

Catalog free,. Write to-day. 

Eureka Incubator Co. Abingdon, Ill. Box T 


B ANTA INCUBATORS 














and Broodere 
nm price — fully guaranteed, 





| Send for free book. Do it today, 

L* Banta-Bender Mfg.Co. ,Dept.37,Ligonieriad. 
Sce OUR GUARANTEE of 

ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











In Chicken Raising all clearly ex- | 
plained in our new 1906 catalogue. | 


Do Winter Eggs Pay? 


GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N. ¥. 





Eggs freshly laid are high in win- 
ter. It quite often happens that the 
cost of making them is still higher 
when the time consumed-in attending 
to the many wants of the hens is added 
to the cost of a liberal supply of egg 
producing feeds, there must be a gen- 
erous supply of eggs to make ends 
meet. And every one knows biddy’s 
exasperating indifference to any kind 
of good treatment when she wants to 
take a time off. This is very apt to 
be in winter. 

To get eggs abundantly in winter re- 
quires more than feed and care. The 
hens must be so managed that their 
laying habits may be somewhat di- 
verted from the normal egg producing 
season, spring and summer. Force 
them to do their best during the sum- 
mer months and it will be uphill busi- 
ness to get them to lay when it is 
cold. Recently, I saw the advice given 
that if to get winter eggs begin to 
feed in summer in order to get the 
hens in trim. The trouble is they will 
get in trim and get out again by the 
time cold weather begins. This plan 
of feeding for eggs in the fall is a good 
one and one I have followed for some 
years but I invariably find, that while 
the hens lay very profitably until cold 
weather sets in, they will lay little in 
winter until towards spring and I do 
not coax them to, knowing that it 
would result in failure. They must 
have their seasons of rest. A hen fed 
continuously for eggs will get off her 
feed and out of condition and will not 
lay as much as with less feeding and 
more rational management. Give 
them a rest and a change of diet in 
the hottest summer weather and they 
will give a good account of themselves 
during the fall months. To work for 
winter eggs with this flock of hens will 
give a negative result no matter how 
careful a feeder may have them in 
charge. 

As a general rule, we should look to 
the early pullets for our successful 
winter layers. Pullets hatched in Ap- 
ril and kept growing will be at matur- 
ity before cold weather sets in and 
given reasonable care and feeding will 
begin te lay. They will not lay every 
day, it is true, but, with a comfortable 
house and an abundance of feed to 
keep up heat and make egg material 
at the same time, they will continue to 
lay all winter. Late pullets which do 
not mature until along in winter are 
not apt to begin the egg business until 
the approach of spring. To try to 
make hens lay which are too young or 
are “laid out” is only to invite failure 


| and possible injury to the flock espe- 





cially if stimulating feeds and condi- 
ments are used. To get the pullets 
started laying in the fall, they must be 
kept in the best of health, be lively 
and thrifty. From this kind of stock 
winter eggs can ‘be produced with 
profit, and he who is in the egg busi- 
ness neglects one of his best opportun- 
ities if he does not raise a lot of early 
pullets for the following winter’s lay- 
ers. 
J 


Raising White Holland Turkeys. 


MILTON B, SISSON, TOMPKINS ©O, N ¥. 





I usually select my breeding turkeys 
about December 1. My aim is to get 
strong, vigorous birds with good 
shape, color and size. I prefer to 
mate a young tom with hens from one 
to three years old or young hens with 
a two or three-year-old tom. During 
the winter my turkeys are fed oats and 
peas, buckwheat and corn and have 
a house for chelter on cold nights. The 
females will commence to lay the last 
of March or early in April. When 
nests are made near the buildings they 
will usually lay in them. A good nest 
can be made by putting some straw in 
a barrel and covering it with brush. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


I gather the eggs every night and 
when the turkey commences to sit, 
I dust her thoroughly with some good 
louse killer and put from 15 to 18 eggs 
under her. She will usually lay one 
or two eggs after commencing to sit. 
Some breeders prefer to set the eggs 
under chicken hens and make the tur- 
keys lay a second litter, but I prefer 
to let the turkeys hatch and raise 
their young, as they can do it much 
better than chicken hens and it will 
take less care and feed, and the young 
poults will be much stronger and 
make better turkeys. 

When the turkey has finished hatch- 
ing, I put her and the poults in a 
square pen, which can be made in a 


! 


o 
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few minutes, of 12-foot boards, and 
then I feed and water her. When 
the poults are about 24 hours’ old, | 


they are fed some bread or cracker | 


moistened with water or milk. 
this I feed them a” bread made of 
equal parts ground corn, wheat, oats 
and barley, moistened with milk and 
give them pure water to drink at all 
times. When they are two or three 
days old, I put about a dozen at a time 
in a pail and dust them with louse 
killer and cdéver the pail for about 
five minutes. This is done quite often 
when they are small, as more young 


turkeys are lost from lice than from | 


all other things combined. 


After | 


| 
When the turkeys are about one 


week old, I let them out through the | 


middle of the day, providing it 
is pleasant, and take.pains to have 
them in their pen every night and on 
rainy days. They are fed the bread 
for about three weeks and then com- 
mence giving cracked corn and wheat. 
These are my main feeds during the 
summer and early fall. The turkeys 
may have to be driven home a few 
nights, but if they have a good feed 
every night they will soon become 
accustomed to coming to their quar- 
ters in time for feeding. My turkeys 
are fed twice a day through the sum- 
mer, and allowed free range. About 
October 1, I commence to feed them 
corn, oats and peas and buckwheat 
and continue this throughout the fall, 
except with those intended for mar- 
ket. These receive more corn. 

For the past two years the market 
prices for turkeys have been very 
high and a good profit can be made 
in growing turkey; for market. At 
Christmas my turkeys hatched in 
June, 1904, weighed 17 and 18 pounds 
for toms and 11 for females, and they 





were sold for 17 cents a pound, live | 


weight. In my opinion it will be a 


long time before there is an adequate | 


supply of turkeys for the market, and 
that it is one of the most pleasing 
and profitable branches of poultry 
keeping. 


A Great Saving to 
fected through the 
eight large factories 
These firms have 





Purchasers is ef- 
unique plan of 
of Cleveland, O. 
combined the sales 


end of their business and are now sell- | 


ing their entire output direct to con- 
sumers under the single management 
of the United Factories Co. A great 
deal of selling expense is saved and 
the buyer gets the benefit. -A big cat- 
alog describes the many useful arti- 


cles made by these firms and will be | 
sent free to anyone writing to United 


Factories Co, Dept 24, Cleveland, O. 
A Permanent Fence Post has long 
been desired by farmers and cattle- 
men. The American Truss Anchor 
Post meets this requirement and is 
also remarkable for its efficiency, rea- 
sonable cost and the short time re- 
quired to set it. It always keeps the 


fence tight, which feature alone 
Saves many animals from fatal in- 
juries. Write the American Truss 
Post Co, Bronson, Mich, for their | 


booklet, referring to American Agri- 
culturist in your letter. 





“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 





| San ves 
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This 230 Egg Incubator 
75 





We Pay the Freight 
East of the Rockies. 
Here's an offer never before equalled. The famous 


Royal Incubator 


sold on trial ight paid. Guaranteed in every way. 
Automatic contrul of heat and ventilation. Perfect hatches 

red. Doubles your poultry profits. Don't pay more for 
smaller and poorer incubators, Get the best at freight 
paid bargain prices. Investigate before you buy. Fine cat- 
alog of incubstors, breeders, poultry snd all supplies . Booklet, 
«Proper Care and Peeding of Chicks,” 100. 608 poultry paper ons yr, 19. 
Royel tncubstor Co., Drawer 32, Des Moines, ie. 

















The Natural 
Incubator , | : 


is the incubator of right air con- 
ditions—Natural because it most . a 
nearly approaches Nature's way. No poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks. Walls of hard glazed 
compressed paper board, (such as is used for 
car-wheels) making the lightest, strongest, most 
durable incubator in the world. Walls CAN- 
NOT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
ers do. Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
po supplied moisture required. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
to all points east of the Mississippi. Don't buy 
an incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 
Perpetual Hon Co,, Meovfe- ineubaters & Brooders, 
12 Escher St., ‘rere ot Trenten, N. J. 

















A wonderful machine. We want you to 
it and will make it easy for you todoso. We 
one ight paid, and give you 


send 


60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


—time enough to take off two good hatches. If it 
ou, if it doesn’t hatch 








ERYTHING FOR POULTRY. 


Our Catalogue, 228 pages, (8x11) isa valuable 
guide to money-making poultry success. Dew 
scribes all needed articles. e make them, 
facluding the new 1906-pattern 


STANDARD CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


Sold on 90 Days Trial. Guaranteed to hatch 

ore and Healthier Chicks than any other, 

Catalogue free {f you mention this paper and send aciresses off 
two persons interested ia Poultry. Write searest office, 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., P*Tisst'Cie <'san'Feocece 


Banees City or Sen Francisco. 











/INCUBATOR $3.00 


200 Egg Size. World's Record. 
The Natural Hen 
Incubator 
isthe only one in the world that uses the 
actual hen. Hen instinct controls the whole 
. process, beginning to end. No moisture 
or lamp or regulating troubles. Cost one tenth of others, 

far better results. Catalog free. Address, 


cub. Co., B. 320 Colum 


MORE EGGS 


Larger, more fertile, vigorous chicks, henv- 
ier fowls, larger profits by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’ LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 10 days free 
trial. No money in advance. Cat'lg free. 
Ff. W. Mann Co.,, box 10, Milford, Mase. 


IT’S A CORKER 


he Keystone Incubator—cork lined, 
double walls, adjustable egg preva. 
safety lamp, heat and ventilation 
under perfect control, —» | to 
operate. Big, healthy hatches. It'sa 
corker every way. Catalog free. 

Dieh!-Schilling Co., Box 613, Easton, Pa. 


x -80 For 
i 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
ection. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


EGGS 
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From 70 varieties of thorenghbred poultr 
00 per setting. Illustrated booklet fre 


i 
Panties Stock Yards, Fricks, Pa 


A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 

When wztting to an advertiser is to or: 
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Copyright, 1906, by Oxange Judd Company. 
Trademark Registered. 
| Entered at postofice as second-class ma matteril 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50‘per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.)- Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 

or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEW ALS—The: date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay 
ment has been received up to January 1, 197, 
Feb0?7 to February 1, 1907, and. so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for @ receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers. are notified ‘by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do mot wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you’ should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see tha, 
department, 

UR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantees 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
fs allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: *‘I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
emalil amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. 
amounts less t 
Money orders, checks and drafts sh 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


new york eet Plding  caicaco 
489 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Best Test Zest. 


Plant the novel variety 

Once again with propriety 
When it’s good as the best and beats all the rest, 
srk anes placed 'neath the vest, fives the appetite 


y a hat’, s * the finishing test. Then continue the quest. 


<- 





Cash Prizes for Garden Experience. 


For an account of your experiences 
with vegetables, flowers, small fruits 
or large fruits for home use and local 
markets during 1906, we have set aside 
$50 to be awarded in prizes December 
1, 1906. We want the plan of your 
garden, truck patch or orchard with 
a complete account of what you did 
during the season of ‘1906. In other 
words, tell something about the loca- 
tion, character of your soil, how 
fertilized, when prepared, how laid 
out and planted; list of varieties used, 
from whom and where they were pur- 
chased; how and where planted; how 
cultivated and handled; when first 
matured and used; length of season; 
points about harvesting and preparing 
for table or market, etc. 

Make your plans now and decide 
to win one of these prizes. Get a note 
book and record facts that will be 
needed in writing your account this 
fall. Thousands of our readers obtain 
valuable experience every year that 
will be helpful to others. Now is your 
chance. These experiences will be pub- 
lished in these columns. 

The prizes will be as follows: For 
the best, ali-around article on the home 
garden, including small fruits, . $10; 
four second prizes at $5 each, two of 
which .will be awarded in books se- 
lected from ouf illustrated catalog; 


EDITORIAL,.. 


five at $2 each in cash or two years’ 
subscription; and ten at $1 each in 
cash or one year’s subscription. 

Theré are no restrictions in this ex- 
perience contest. All we want are the 
facts ‘in the case-and a complete ac- 
count of your methods and the results 
obtained. The only requirement is 
that your article be in our hands by 
December 1, 1906. Will you be one of 
the contestants for a substantial prize? 
If so,-drop.us:a.card addressed to 
Garden. Experience Editor, American 
Agriculturist, 489 Lafayette St; New 
York, 


eK See, et 
Why Dogs vs Sheep? 


Ask a New Englander why more 
sheep are not.kept in that ideal sheep 
country and he will answer because of 
the disturbance ‘caused by dogs: Ask a 
farmer in Minnesota why more sheep 
are not kept*in that state, which on 
two occasions beat the world for pro- 
ducing mutton lambs, and he will tell 
you because of the losses caused by 
dogs. Ask a farmer in any state be- 
tween New England and Minnesota 
why more sheep are not kept and he 
will say, because of the mischief done 
from time to time by dogs. 

Why should dogs be allowed thus 
to trammel an industry that should be 
among the foremost in the United 
States? Why should dogs be thus al- 
lowed to perplex the farmer in his 
work? Why. should farmers allow 
it? Are the dogs in these states a 
mightier force than the farmers? Of 
course if all farmers were growers of 
sheep even on a small scale, as they 
ought to be, it would be easy to ob- 
tain the legislation the sheep grower 
needs, but many of those who do not 
keep sheep allow the sheep farmer to 
fight his battles alone. As a result he 
is often worsted in securing the legis- 
lation which he needs. It should not 
be so.. Every farmer should stand 
shoulder to shoulder in a cause so 
righteous. 

In the meantime, if the state will 
not protect an industry adequately, 
there is another way. Let the farmer 
protect himself. If a dog is found 
trespassing on his farm not accom- 
panied by his owner, let him send that 
dog bya short cut to the assembly of 
all the dogs that have gone before. 
This may sound like drastic. advice, 
but it is simply the language of pru- 
dent caution. The dog has his rights, 
but no dog has the right to trespass a 
farm, when the same right could by 
law be denied to the owner. 

Germany’s potato crop is vastly 
larger than America’s, The principal 
reason is that the German government 
encourages potato culture as a source 
use of alcohol in the arts and espe- 
ciaHy as fuel for engines, It would be 
used as a beverage. Germany imposes 
no tax.on the manufacture of alcohol 
upon the farm, but encourages ‘the in- 
dustry by furnishing free instruction 
and inspiration to farmers who oper- 
ate distilleries, and by promoting the 
use of alcohol in the arts and espec- 
ially as fuel for engines. ‘It would be 
a great thing for our American farm- 
ers if this government thus made it 
possible for them to produce~alcohol 
for use in the arts. It would also be a 
great thing for American manufac- 
turers to have tax free denaturized 
alcohol. This paper was first to 
champion this reform, and the bill for 
this purpose now pending.in congress 
should be enacted. It is favored by 
nearly all farmers’ organizations. 





How remarkably helpful and inter- 
esting are the advertisements in 
American Agriculturist, especially at 
this season. What work and expense 
a farmer would have to go to to find 
out by other means about all these 
latest and best articles he needs in 
his business. Now it is only necessary 
to drop a postal card or a brief letter 
of inquiry to our advertisers to obtain 
their descriptive illustrated catalogs, 
price lists and full particulars about 





anything or everything needed on the 
farm or in the home. Moreover, it is 
also of the utmost importance to re- 
member that each and every adver- 
tiser herein is reliable, and any sub- 
scriber can be sure of Satisfactory 
dealings with any or all of our,,ad- 
vertisers, provided only that each time 
you write you say: 
American Agriculturist.”. Then you 
will be protected in accordance with 
the terms of. our guarantee printed in 
fine type on this page. Farmers them- 
selves are also waking up to the fact 
that an immense. market awaits what- 
ever good thing they themselves have 
to advertise.:..\There are people some- 
where who want whatever you have 
to sell or exchange; Nkewise are there 
people who can supply whatever you 
want, however odd or peculiar it may 
be. 
the most frequent patrons of our 
Farmers’ Exchange’ Department, al- 
most invariably to the satisfaction 
and profit of themselves and _ their 
customers. 


—_ 


The splendid dairy show at the 
Coliseum in Chicago this week was 
the most pretentious thing of its kind 
ever attemptéd in the country. Not 
only was there a magnificent display 
of butter and cheese, dairy imple- 
ments, ete, but a large showing of 
fine dairy cattle. The idea of exhibit- 
ing cows, dairy machinery and dairy 
products at one time is new to the 
national creamery and buttermakers’ 
association. An exhibit of this kind 
mdy be made exceedingly valuable, 
and it is to be hoped it will be con- 
tinued from year to year. A complete 
report of this interesting show will 
appear next week. 





It was a great invention that was 
given to the dairy world when the 
Babcock tester was discovered. The 
influence which it has exercised upon 
the dairy industry would not be easy 
to estimate. There is another tester 
wanted, however, that has not been 
invented yet. It is some instrument 
that will readily tell the amount of 
filth in the miik. Such an instrument 
would be even more valuable than 
the Babcock tester for the reason 
that filth has done more harm to in- 
dustry and caused more loss to it than 
milk that tests low. Is it impossible 
to invent such an instrument? With- 
out it, a considerable quantity of filth 
may find its way into the milk. and 
no one is any the wiser. Those who 
use it do so in their fmnocence. Is 
this one of the instances in which ig- 
norance is bliss? 

A number have already shown in- 
terest in the “safe roads league” prop- 
esition printed in American Agricul- 
turist February 10. Farmers and 
their good wives and daughters are 
not satisfied with the way some auto- 
mobile owners usurp our country 
thoroughfares. Neither are they go- 
ing to be content with grumbling 
among themselves about these injus- 
tices, for they realize they must put a 
little organized effort into the work in 
order to check the unfortunate tend- 
ency of certain automobile owners to 
run their “devil cars” over everything 
and everybody. Read the editorial in 
American Agriculturist February 1) 
and write us your views at once. 


-— 


In the New York life insurance com- 
pany, the Mutual life insurance com- 
pany of New York and the Equitable 
life insurance company of New York, 
various interests are making desperate 
efforts to obtain your proxies to be 
voted at the annual meetings of these 
companies early this spring. The 
companies themselves, through their 
agents, are making strenuous efforts 
to get in all the proxies possible with 
a view to perpetuating the present ad- 
ministration, which in no case has as 
yet been fully reformed. This notice 
is to state that, if any of our readers 
prefer to send their proxies to our 











“IT saw your adv in” 


Those: who realize ‘this fact are’ 


52 PACEs 


president and editor, Mr Herbert My. 
rick, who is himself a policy hv 
each of these companies, he wil] ¢,_ 
deavor to see that the same ar. Voted 
at the annual meetings 4s in his jygo. 
ment will best conserve policy hojde,: 
interests. Every holder of a p ’ 
each of these companies is enti,| 
one Vote, and by dropping a }i», re 
Mr Myrick at this office will 1 pro- 
vided ‘with a form of proxy for sig- 
nature. 


ider in 
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It is well enough for college a 
tion. werkers to do a rea 
amount of literary or editoria 
outside of ‘their professional 
ments for the institution or stat 
which they are paid. But whe 
outside work interferes’ with 
for which they are paid, whe: 
sults fi thé neglect of inquiri: 
in by farmers of the state who | 
salariés of these workers, then ; 
time to calla halt. The heads of t} 
institutions should see to it tha t 
subordinates never forget that they are 
employed to serve the agricultu 
terests of the state first, and outsiq. 
interests only after their officia! duties 
are properly executed. 

pete ome ET Rt SS 

The American Agriculturist G 
Annual, presented. herewith 
subscribers, speaks for itself So 
with our .next magazine number, to 
appear next week, March 3, given 
over largely to the timely subject of 
Manures and fertilizers, with fur- 
ther abundance of articles relative to 
gardening, horticulture and poultry. 


el 
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our 





Children, yotith, parents, teachers: 
Look with keenest expectation for an 
announcement in next week’s Amer- 
ican Agriculturist that will personally 
interest each of you. It is rich with 
promise of pleasure and benefit 

a ee 


Mixing Kerosene for Sheep Dip. 


It has iong been knowa kerosene 
is a useful remedy for tick infected 
cattle and mange infested sheep. How- 
ever, the. difficulty experienced m 
emulsifying the oil and thus re! 
ing its irritant effect on the ani-nals 
has always proved a serious objection. 
The bureau of animal industry has 
perimented. carefully with this matter 
and after a number of trials of differ- 
ent combinations of crude oil, soap, 
and water, the following formula was 
decided upon as the one best suited 
to the uses we had in view: Crude 
petroleum, 2 gallons; water % gal- 
lon; hard soap, % pound. 

Dissolve the soap in the water with 
the aid of heat; to this solution add 
the crude petrcleum, mix wit a 
spray pump or shake vigorously, and 
dilute with the desired amount of 
water. Soft water should, of course, 
be used. Various forms of hard «ind 
soft soaps were tried, but soa; h 
an amount of free alkali equivalent to 
0.9 per cent of sodium hydroxide gave 
the best emulsion. Laundry sozps 
were quite satisfactory, but toilet 
soaps in the main are not suitable 

An emulsion of crude petroleum 
made according to this modified for- 
mula will stand indefinitely w 
any tendency toward a separation of 
the oil and water and can be diluted 
in any proportion with cold, soft 
water. After sufficient dilution to 
produce a 10% emulsion, a number of 
hours are required for all of the oil 
to rise tc the surface, but if the mix- 
ture is agitated occasionally no sep- 
aration takes place. After long 
standing the oil separates the 
form of a creamlike layer, 
easily mixed with the water again )' 
stirring. 

In preparing this emulsion for usé 
in the field, a large spray pum) C4 
pable of mixing 25 gallons has been 
used with perfect success. The above 
formula applies most particularly t? 
Beaumont crude petroleum but has 
worked ‘succéssfuly with other crude 
oil. 
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Our Contest to Add Millions to the Profits of Grain Growers. 


the last issue of this paper. 
so. 
ti 


& Co, seedsmen, 


lar contest. 


py out northwestern editor. 


for same- 


has now become a national institution. 
the prize list with $5000 in cash, including for 1906, for the best work 
and report upon one acre of corn $500, wheat $500, and oats $500. 
Many other prizes are being donated, a list of which was printed in 
r Anyone may compete for these prizes by 
notifying American Agriculturist at New York City of intention to do 
We recommend the N K strain of Red Fife spring wheat, Myrick 
oat and certain varieties of corn best adapted to the respective sec- 
ons, but other kinds may be grown if preferred. Seed of the varieties 
indorsed may be obtained by any dealer or farmer from Northrup, King 
Minneapolis, Minn, and therefore can be supplied 
by any seedsman who is so disposed. 
eligible to compete as well as older persons. Young folks who try 
for the liberal prizes offered to public school children in Minnesota 
and Colorado or other states may also come into our million dol- 


The J. J. Hill prizes for better farming in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, aggregating thousands of doliars in value, are to be awarded 
For further particulars, see past issues 
and future numbers of this paper, or send your address to this office 


Orange Judd Company heads 


Children or school pupils are 














A Professional Truck Farmer. 


- [From Page 241.] 
house is occupied by the plant flats, a 
crop of the Early Scarlet turnip and 
White Tipped Forcing radish is grown. 
Grand Rapids lettuce is grown in cold 
frames and hotbeds and marketed 
early in the spring, when lettuee from 
the great commercial greenhouses be- 


gins to leave the market. 


OTHER DESIRABLE VEGETABLES, 


Crosby’s Egyptian and the Eclipse 
beets are sown outdoors as early as 
possible and are harvested in June. 
Celery comes in July and then.is our 
Onions are harvested in 


main crop. 

September and stored. away to be sold 
during the winter months. We grow 
most of the feed for truck horses and 


one or two cows. The liquid manure 
is gathered in a large cement cistern, 
and afterward applied to cabbage and 
celery, especially the late. An accu- 
rate account is kept of all transactions, 
for which I keep a special set of 
books. During the reign of Nero 
gardeners were slaves of their busi- 


ness and many gardeners of. the 
20th century still cling to those 
barbarous methods. Now my expe- 


rience has been that truck gardening 
need not be nocturnal. With us we 
get up at 5 o’clock to do the chores, 
but actual work in the field seldom 
commences before 7 o’clock. After 
giving instructions to the help in the 
field, I repair to the telephone and in 
15 to 80 minutes I visit all my cus- 
tomers and get their orders. The load 
is made ready during the coolness of 
the forenoon, and about 11 o’clock my 
load is ready to be delivered. After 
dinner I drive to the city, deliver my 
vegetables to the stores, we do not re- 
tail; 5 or 6 o’clock usually finds me 
back at home, giving me ample time 


to spend the evening in the family 
circle, or attend social gatherings of 
the grange, 


The storekeeper, of course, at first 
objected and insisted that. he must 
have the goods early in the morning. 
After I explained and demonstrated 
to him that he could have.a supply of 
fresh vegetables every afternoon and 
that he could sell the greater share 
that same day, yet, and furthermore, 
that he would not have to get up be- 
fore breakfast to capture his share, of 
the early market, then he realized 
that my method of marketing was su- 
perior to that of the Romans 2000 
years ago. Well, the 25 acres have 
been paid for. and I have now. more 
than $200 per acre invested. Instead 
of buying more land I keep improving 
What I have to make it more produc- 
uve. The despised swampy hole has 
enabled me to, obtain an independent 
living and a pleasant home. 


-— 
- 





Young folks, watch for the special 
Proposition to you in American Agri- 
culturist next week. 


Recent Prize Offers. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, % and 37 Cort- 
landt street, New York, N Y, donates $150 to the 
contestants scoring the highest number of points 
with Wood’s Northern White Dent corn, Long’s 
Champien Yellow Dent corn or Henderson’s Im- 
ported Clydesdale oats, raised from seed bought 
from Peter Henderson & Co. This amount to be 
awarded in seeds selected from Henderson's ‘‘Farm- 
er’s Manual,” or Henderson’s *‘Everything for the 
Garden.”’” The prizes will be awarded to contestants 
in any part of the United States, and are divided 
as follows: Three first prizes of $15 each; three sec- 
ond prizes of $10 each and ten third prizes of $5 
each, The contestants can have the option of select- 
ing and purchasing direct from Peter Henderson & 
Co, any other variety of corn, wheat, oats listed in 
Henderson’s ‘‘Farmer’s Manual for 1906,’’ In this 
latter case, the prizes will be: One first prize of 
$10; two second prizes of $ each; and two third 
prizes of $2.50 each. The details of entry and the 
awarding of the prizes are left in the hands of the 
Orange Judd company, 

RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO, 
Quincy, Ill, donates a No 3 Reliable hot water in- 
cubator, 100-egg size, value $16, 

THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA has ap- 
propriated, by special act of the legislature, $500, to 
be devoted fo special prizes for South Carolina farm- 
ers in the American Agriculturist contest to increase 
grain growers’ profits. ‘These special prizes are to 
be awarded by a board consisting of Hon K J. Wat- 
son cf Columbia, commissioner of agriculture, the 
president of Clemson college, and the professor of 
agriculture of Clemson college, 

Cc. R. TAYLOR, Hamburg, Ia, donates Taylor’s 
Improved Premier corn, to be selected from his cat- 
alog for 1907, to the value of $15, 

DITCH ADJUSTABLE SIEVE CO, Mansfield, O, 
will donate one of its Ditch adjustable sieves for 
grain separators, value $14. 

B. A. HUTCHINS, Pine Plains, Dutchess Co, N 
Y, donates ene copy of the finest edition of the 
great Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture to farmers 
in the counties in which he represents American 
Agriculturist—St Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Essex, 
Washington, Montgomery, Saratoga, Dutchess, Put- 
nam, Westchester, Broome, Schuyler and all Long 
Island. 
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Florida, Montgomery Co, Feb 17— 


Very little hay being drawn to mar- 
ket. Shippers cannot get cars. Good 
help is almost impossible to find and 
poor and ordinary very scarce. Many 
farmers will rent only small farms as 
they cannot get help to work them 
and don’t want more land than they 
can run alone. As a consequence some 
of the largest farms have no tenants 
yet. The Clover Leaf milk co of Ams- 
terdam will continue its skimming 
sta at Minaville another year. The 
milk is tested and patrons are paid 
the highest. N Y butter market price 
for the butter fat it contains. No 
farms changing hands, and not as 
many auctions as usual. 


Johnston, Fulton Co, Feb 17—Cutting 
wood and hauling manure about all 
farmers can do. Fresh milch cows 
are in good demand, bringing $45 to $50 
each. Good apples are worth $4 p bbl. 


Easton, Washington Co, Feb 17— 
Nathan Case has sold one of 
his farms containing 113 acres to Or- 
ville Morse for $3000. George Dennis 
has sold his farm of 86 acres to Vol- 
ney Thomas of Greenwich for $3600. 
Alonzo M. Skiff of Green Island will 
occupy the home farm of his brother 
E. J. Skiff and will conduct the same. 


Parishville, St. Lawrence Co, Feb 18 


—More than the usual amount of 
stock, especially young cattle, being 
wintered. and there is still a prospect 
of much surplus fodder. The price 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


“ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long Alfter the Price it Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


“Old Friend Tools” 


Every man feels a certain pleasure in the use of good 
tools. He knows that he can depend upon them to do their 
In time a man will become attached 
to a good ‘tool as to an old friend, so in sympathy do they 


work and do it well. 
seem to become. 


friends. 


require constant s ning, and they finally have to be 
« discarded long before good tools would be worn out. 
LE There is economy and satisfaction in buying Keen Kutter 
s, Tools because every Keen Kutter Tool is the best that brains, ‘ 


money and skill can produce. : 

Keen Kutter Tools have been the standard of America 
B for 36 years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
s, Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind ever given toa 
The mame Keen Kutter covers a 
complete line of tools so that you may buy any kind of tool 
with assurance of absolute satisfaction. 
you buy a bit be sure to get one 


complete line of tools. 


When, for instance, 

id bearin 
terns, 
cutting lips, insuring lon 


| and knives of all kinds. 


| If your dealer docs not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and we will 
At ‘ see that you are supplied, Send for Tool Booklet, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Louis, and 





Keen Kutter Tools are the kind of tools that become old 

They are the dependable, long-service kind. 
There is neither economy or satisfaction in using poor 

tools, they are brittle and break easily, or they are soft and 


the Keen Kutter name. ei i 
| ighest quality of oy finest finish and with long 
life. 
Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, 
, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, 4 
Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn f 
Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, 
Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., 
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Made in all leading pat- 








dew York, 











With a Record 


40 years on the market is a sufficient 
guarantee that 





are reliable ; 2 hoppers; grinds ear corn 
or small grain at the same time or separ- 
ately; coarse or fine; special plates for 
different kinds of grinding; ball bearing, 
easy running; 8 sizes; I to 20 Horse 
Power; sent on trial; freight paid; prices 
reduced this year. 


Write for Free Catalogue. 
The A. W. Straub Co,, onset ec eniecee, tae 
of apples with one of our presses 


@Qrowoa,a4oo o 
MORE GOOD CIDER a’ 
l 
than with any other. The 


yy 
peru / ae Sa) 
yield coun, pays for the § | ' | 
press. 
HYDRAULIC r=, ame! ]| oad 












can be made from a given amount 


fm all sites, hand or power. 

25 to 300 barrels per day 

Also Boilers, Saw-Mills, 
A 


Steam- Evaporators, 
butter Cookers, etc. Ny 
guaranteed. Catalog FREE. ——— 


The Hydraulic Press Mig. Co, 
$ Main St., Mt. Gilead, Obie | ‘ ; 
XJ er Room 124( 39 Cortland St., New York, W. ¥. 

















Monarch : Hydraulic 
Cider Pres 


h and ca. 





ers. Catalog free, 
Gonarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 




































Black Hawk 
GRIST MILL 


A hand mill for country, vil- 

lage and city housekeepers, 

: Fresh corn meal, graham, Bye 
flour, ete. Fast, easy grinder made to lest. 


Weight 17 Ibs. $3.00. EXPRESS 


You'll find a dozen uses 
Grinds corn, wheat, rye, rice, spices, 
colle, ete., ine or 
coarse. Just the 
thing forcracking 
tain for poultry. 
Black Hawk boek FREE. 
A. H. PATCH, 
Mfr. of Iland Mills and Cora Sbellers 
exclusively, Agente Wanted. 


Box 48 1,Clarksville, Tennessee 


15 DAYS 


FREE 
TRIAL 


rove to you that the MONARCH 
is the Best for your use—that it 
will do all sorts of od jobs, big or small, 
we will send you one on 15 days free 
trial. If it doesn’t do your work better* 
and cheaper than any other mill you 
ever heard of, and if it isn’t all we 
claim for it, send it back at our expense, 
Our free catalogueshows the many ways 
the Monarch is superior to other mills, 
SPROUT, WALDRON & COw « 
P.0.Box23 Muncy, Pa. 


Boon pays for itself. 


for it. 
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—_ $, ear corn, with or with- 
2 1 Out husks, all grains, with the 


KELL 


DUPLEX 
Grinding Mills 
ogee 9 = Fone less — 


cially adaptet for gasoline engines. 
Use & percent lees power than eny 


GRIND FINB OR COARSB 





others New double cutters, 


feed, no choking ‘ 


The ©. S. KELLY CO., 137 N. Lime St., Springfield, Ohie 


PS ___—__—_____ 5-9, 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
‘and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking Interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities ae western competi- 
tion in ng, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American So vionttariar aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed, Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old _ reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “Che realizing sense that you are 
alway) welcome, 





of potatoes is now down to 75dc p bu. 
Apples are keeping very poorly and 
sell at 60 to 75e p bu. Pork is 7c p 
Ib, with a rising tendency and beef 
5%c and contracting for Feb deliv- 
ery at 6c. Milk in the local cmy 
averaged the patrons $1.24 p 100 Ibs 
through the month of Dec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Springville, Susquehanna Co, Feb 
17—The 18 in of snow which fell Feb 
9 is being eagerly taken advantage 
of by those who have ice and logs 
to haul. J. K. Aidrich, who has the 
contract for filling the 500-ton ice 
house at he Lynn milk depot began 
work Feb 10. Clark Davis of Auburn 
and a Mr Farr of Tunkhannock have 
bought the Dr H. B. Lathrop farm, 
It is reported that they will cut the 
timber off the farm during the com- 
ing summer. 


Carmichaels, Greene Co, Feb 17~ 


The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 18c 
p doz, country butter 25c p Ib, corn 
65c p bu, oats 35c, wheat 90c, rye T5c, 
otatoes 50c, onions $1. Hay, loose 
12 p ton, in bale $12, straw $8. Ap- 
ples $3 p bbl, poultry 10c p Ib 1 w, 
turkeys l4c, hogs 5c, sheep 6c, stock 
cattle 4c, grade. cows for beef 3%c, 
gatry cows $50 each, calves for veal 
5e p Ib, farm horses $150 each, mules 
Middlings $22 p ton, ship stuff 
bran $2), linseed meal 37. 
Very little 


$20.” 
Wheat is loolsing well. 
timothy showing among the wheat. 


Since cold weather set in farmers 
have been busy cutting ice, which is 
of fine quality. 

Hanover, York Co, Feb 18—The 
following prices are being paid here 
for country produce: Eggs 14c p doz, 
corn 43¢c p bu, oats 28c, wheat S0c, 
rye 50c, potatoes 65c. Hay, loose $10 
p ton,, ducks 10c p Ib 1 w, hogs 6%c 
d w, sheep 4c 1 w, calves for veal 6%c. 
Fields covered with snow. Wheat and 
rye fields generally present a good ap- 
pearance, Farmers are busy fatten- 
ing cattle and dairying. 

Milton, Northumberland Co, Feb 17 
—The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 18c 
p doz, country butter 26c p Ib, corn 
42c p bu, oats 32c, wheat 84c, rye 70c, 
potatoes 65c. Hay, loose $11 p ton, 
in bale $12, straw $8. Poultry 10c p 
Ib 1 w, ducks 9c, geese 9c, turkeys 15c, 
Hogs 7c d w, grade cows for beef 4c, 
dairy cows $40 each, calves for veal 
6c p Ib for breeding $3 to $10 each, 
farm. horses $175. Middlings $22 p 
ton, bran $20, gluten $24. Wheat 
looked well when the snow came. It 
is now well protected. Farmers are 
busy hauling out manure and mar- 
keting grain. 


West Milton, Northumberland Co, 
Feb 18—The following prices are be- 
ing paid here for country produce: 
Eggs 20c p doz, country butter 28c p 
Ib, cmy in prints 27c, corn 45c p bu, 
oats 34c, wheat 84c, rye 62c potatoes 

Se onions 75c. Hay, loose $12 p ton, 
in bale $12, straw $9. Apples $1 p 
bu, poultry 12c p Ib 1 w, ducks 12c 
geese 14c, turkeys 18c. Hogs 5%c 5 
Ib 1 w. stock cattle 4%c, grade cows 
for beef 3%c, dairy cows’ $40 each, 
calves for veal 6c p Ib, for breeding 
$8 to $10 each, farm horses $125, mules 

159. Middlings $24 p ton, ship stuff 
29 cottonseed meal $28, bran $22, 
linseed meal 28, gluten $26, cornmeal 
$25. Wheat looked well before the 
snow came. mae Jose scale very 


AMONG THE -FFARMERS 


prevalent in this section. Outlook 
for fruit not bright on this account. 
Farmers are busy hauling ice and 
manure and feeding stock. Farm 
help very scarce. Horses in demand. 


Colfax, Huntingdon Co, Feb 19— 
The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 20c 
p doz, country butter 28c p Ib, corn 
60c p bu, oats 35c, wheat 80c, rye 75e, 
potatoes 75ic. Hay loose $13 p ton, 
in bale $15, straw $7. Poultry 10c p 
Ib 1 w, turkeys 15c. Hogs 6c p ib i 
Ww, stock cattle 4c, grade cows for 
beef 3c dairy cows $35 each, calves 
for veal 6c p Ib, farm horses -$150 
each,- mules $150. Middlings $25 p 
ton, bran $21. Wheat and rye look 
well. Farmers are busy hauling ties 
and lumber. Some are sawing lum- 
ber; others preparing to burn lime. 


Claridge, Westmoreland Co, Feb 18 
—The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 28c 
PD. doz, country -butter 30c p Ib, corn 
52¢ p bu, oats 40c, wheat 80c. Hay, 
loose $11 p ton, in bale $12 straw $8. 
Apples $5.50 p bbl, poultry l4e p Ib 1 
w, turkeys 20c, Hogs $6.15 p 10€ Ibs 
1 w, sheep 6c, stock cattle 4c p Ib, 
grade cows for beef 4c, dairy cows $35 
each, calves. for veal 9c p Ib, farm 
horses $180 each, mules $225. Mid- 
dlings $22 p ton, ship stuff $21, bran 
$18, linseed meal $28. Wheat is in 
good condition. Farmers are busy 
hauling manure and plowing a little 
where the ground is not frozen. Out- 
side of this but little done. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co, Feb 19—The fol- 
lowing prices are being paid here for 
country produce: Eggs 22c p doz, 
emy butter in prints 32c p lb, corn 
60c p bu, oats 43c, wheat S8O0c, pota- 
toes 65c. Hay, loose, $10 p ton, in 
bale $12, straw $11. Apples $2.75 p 
bbl poultry 18¢ p lb 1 w, ducks 15c. 
Hogs 6%c p Ib 1 w, dairy cows $50 
each, calves for veal 8c p lb, farm 
horses $190 each. Middlings $25 p 
ton, bran $21, linseed meal $36, gluten 
$27, cornmeal $22. Wheat and grass 
looking well. 


Titusville, Crawford Co, Feb 19— 
Very little snow this winter and lum- 
bermen discouraged. Meadows have 
suffered. Cattle winteFing well. Hay 
$5 to $8 p ton, straw $5 to $6, butter 
searce at 22@23c p Ib, eggs 20c p doz, 
wood and hauling manure, 


MARYLAND. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, Feb 17 
—The recent cold snap has enabled 
farmers and others to fill icehouses 
with ice 6 to 8 in thick.. A thorough 
inspection of the fruit buds shows 
that so far no damage has been done, 
and crop prospects are bright. Many 
farmers will curtail acreage this year 
owing to scarcity and high price of 
farm help. Corn 75c p fi bbl, butter 
20c p Ib, eggs 15c p doz, hay $8 to $10 
p ton. 


Smithburg, Washington Co, Feb 17 
—tThe following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs lfc 
p doz, country butter 17e p Ib, emy 
in prints 23c. Corn 45c p bu, oats 
35c, wheat T5e, rye 55c, potatoes 40c. 
Hay, loose $8 p ton, poultry 10c p Ib, 
dairy cows $40 each, middlings $25 
Wheat and grass in fair condition. 
Farmers are busy hauling ice. 
Montgomery Co, Feb 
prices are being 


Eggs 


Spencerville, 
18—The following 
paid here for country produce: 
20c p doz, country butter 25c p Ib, 
emy in prints 30c. Corn 55c p bu, 
oats 35c, wheat 82c, rye 50c, potatoes 
70c. Hay, loose $12 p ton, straw $8. 
Apples $4.50 p bbl, turkeys 16c p Ib 1 
w, hogs $6.20 p 100 Ibs 1 w, sheep 4%c 
p lb 1 w, stock cattle 3 to 4c, dairy 
cows $30 to $60 each, calves for veal 
7 to 9c p Ib, farm horses $125 each, 
mules $150. Middlings $22 p ton, 
cottonseed meal $30, bran $21.50. 
Winter wheat looks well. Farmers 
are busy cutting ice and wood. Plow- 
ing well advanced, 


Maryland Farm Items—The 33d an- 
nual convention of Montgomery Co 
farmers was held at Sandy Springs 
Feb 8 The attendance was 206 
farmers and over 50 ladies. Good 
roads and the Shoemaker law for 
road system were discussed. Harry 
D. Hanway has rented his farm at 


Belair to Jesse Coddington, who comes 
from Briar Cliff Manor, the noted 
dairy farm. Mr Hanway has sold his 
70 dairy cows, implements, etc. Mr 
Coddington will live in a Belair resi- 
dence instead of on the farm, George 
N. Wiley has sold his farm and mill 
property on Deer Creek near Norris- 
ville to @ syndicate of York Co, Pa, 
capitalists. It is reported that a 
hydro-electric plant will be establish- 
ed there. Some farmers in Dorches- 
ter Co are making money this winter 
harvesting muskrats. One man in a 
period of 40 days caught about 10%} 
muskrats ‘which will’ net him about 
$400. The Rosedale farm near Still 
Pond, Kent Co, has been sold to Eu- 
gene M. Bonwell for. $20,000; it con- 
tains 42 acres. The J. B. Parrot farm, 
same section, containing 300 acres, 
has recently been sold to J. N. Ben- 
nett for $18.000. In many sections 
the growing wheat shows damage by 
the open»winter because ‘of too much 
growth. There is talk in some sec- 
tions of turning stock onto the fields 
fearing the growth is reaching the 
joint stage, which will make it very 
susceptible to frost. Garret Co farm- 
ers are now gathering ice from 8 to 
10 in thick. 

Grayton, Charles Co, Feb 17—The 
following prices are being paid here 
for country produce: Eggs l6c p doz, 
country butter 25c p Ib, cheese 20c. 
Corn 60c p bu, wheat 80c, potatoes 
60c. Hay, loose $15 p ton, poultry 
12%c p Ib 1 w, hogs 6c p lb a w, sheep 
6%4c¢, 1 w, dairy cows $25 each, calves 
for veal 8c p Ib, farm horses $75 to 
$100 each, mules $150. But little ice 
gathered. Some plowing done in 
Jan. Farmers are busy cleaning 
fields and building fences. 


‘ Parkton, Baltimore Co, Feb 19— 
Conditions have been fine for pushing 
all farm operations such as hauling 
manure, plowing, fencing, ete. Most 
farmers have plenty of feed and stock 
looks very well indeed. Wheat, early 
sown, looks very well; late sown, 
rather sickly. Last season’s clover 
catch was good and jis doing well. 


Wheat 82c, corn 60c, potatoes 65c. eggs 


1l4te, butter 1Sc. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Feb 18—Eges 
have 


Vernon, sussex Co, 
are more plentiful and prices 
dropped, being 20 to 22c p doz But- 
ter remains at about 2Z5c p lb. Farm- 
ers and creamery men have begun 
filling ice houses with ice from 6 to 9 
in thick. Buckwheat flour $3 p 
100 Ibs, 


Verona, Essex Co, 
following prices are 
here for country produce: 
to 30c p doz, potatoes 7ic p bu. Hay 
loose $10 p ton, apples $5 p bbl, poul- 
try 12c p lb lw, farm horses $150 ea. 
Rye and wheat look well. Farmers 
have been busy attending farmers’ in- 
stitutes lately. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Feb 17— 
The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 18c 
p doz, emy butter in prints 30c p Ib, 
cheese 16c. Corn 70c p bu, oats 45c, 
wheat $1.02, potatoes $1, onions $1. 
Hay, loose. $14. p ton, in bale $15. 
Poultry 8c p lb 1 w, hogs 8c. Mid- 
dlings $28 p ton, cottonseed meal $38, 
bran .$24, linseed meal $38, gluten 
$30, cornmeal $25. Crimson clover, 
alfalfa and winter grains are looking 
well. Farmers are busy shipping 
sweet potatoes and preparing for 
next season’s crops. During the 
months of Dec and Jan much spring 
aisha Was done. 

institute at Hanuvc> Center—A very 
satisfactory and well attended farm- 
ers’ institute was held at Hanover 
Center Feb 8. Conductor Van Alstyne 
was in charge and special instruction 
was given by J. G. Curtis, on Fertili- 
zation and Alfalfa culture. Edward 
Van Alstyne gave a practical . talk 
on Modern potato culture. The ad- 
dress was very full of instruction. It 
was voted that an application be sent 
Mr Dawley for an institute next year. 


Titusville; Mercer Co, Feb 18—The 
following prices are being paid here 
for country produce: Eggs 2l1c p doz, 
country butter 30c p Ib, eorn 60c p 
bu, wheat 80c, hay, loose $14 p ton, 
apples $3.50 p bbl, poultry 14c p Ib! 


Feb 18—The 


being paid 
Eggs 28 





w, farm horses $200 each, bray 
ton. The very open winter ha; 
somewhat hard on grass any 
No ice cut as yet. toads ex 
bad and farmers cannot 
hauling. 


899 
wo D 
been 
Stain, 
a ngly 
their 


Moorestown, Burlington Co 
—Many farmers have filled ic, 
after about despairing of 
Not many vendue notices 
Four .severe. farm fires. with) 
miles of here within threc 
two of--farmhouses and two 
outbuildings. Wheat and 
still retain fine appearance, 
are vigorously increasing mem 
Telephones spreading among { 
as well as others, 


Pennsylvania .Tobacco. ojos 
te 
GROWERS MEET—At the recent 
ing of the Lancadstér Co toba: 
ers’ assn the hard fight of 
ganization against’ teduction 
Philippine tariff was brought 
the front. Blection of officers { 
ensuing year resulted as follo 
B. Ezra Herr; vice-pres, M. L. 
sec and treas, George Hibshm: 
re-election of Pres Herr is gratify; 
to local tobacce interests 
fatigable efforts to help the j 
have won general commendat 


LANCASTER Co—The crop of 
the’ vicinity: of Columbia i 
three-fourths stripped and gener 
it has been delivered to 
ers as fast as it could bk 
ready. While the crop h 
free from pole sweat, there i 
less complaint of pole burn, bu 
ers have been very careful ir 
ing their goods prior to very, 
From all appearances at present, ovw- 
ing to the good prices paid for the 
crop, ‘the acreage of ’06 will exceed 
that of last year. Buyers a offer. 
ing 4c p Ib for all refuse 1 r of 
tobacco which is unfit even f llers, 


meet. 


as hi 





or 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertis sng 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


“THE CEMENT WORKER’S HAND-BOOK” 
tells farmers how. to do all kinds of cen 
successfully, 
etc; iti th 
Send 50 cents to W. H,. BAKBR, Wadswo: 

BARGAINS—One National reversible su) 
price $30; one Ontario grain fertilizer drill, price 
$60; one Watson sprayer, price $40. A 1 one 
season. CHARLES HERMANY, Jacksonville, Pa 


RAISE BETTER CALVES at half the cost < 
milk, Blatchford’s calf. meal. At your dea 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FAC TOR Y, “Wane 
kegan, IL Pampblet free. 


BUY A JONES TR TRUSS "and save your cows at 
calving time. Manufactured and sold by us only 
Price $2.75. JOHN RE IDY, Morrisville, \ Y. 


“TELEGRA! AP HY ta taught quickly, thoroughly. Grad- 
uates get positions, $55 to $60 month. Free catalog. 
TELEGRAPH S€HOOL CO, Ubrichsville, 0, 


THE SOUTHSIDE MUSHROOM BASKETS. X 
17, 4-pound, handles and covers. SOUTHSIDE MF 
CO, Petersburg, Va. 


THE SOUTHSIDE Canadian apple box 
for catalog and prices, SOUTHSIDE M1! 
Petersburg, Va. 




















STAYS, beats ‘all for fa 
B. B. FENCE CO, Box 3 


B B FENCE 
at your price. 
Ind. 





WALL PAPER, dirt cheap, will trade for farm 
products, VINES, 111 Roseville Ave, Newark, N J. 


FOR SALE—Full set tinsmith tools and pat 
Address BOX 34, Otisville, N Y. 





terns, 





RARITAN PAINTS have’ given universal satix 
faction for over 60 years. 
ee at 4s — 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY GRIT—Hard-burned 
and screened, Nothing better known 
cheap. It is so hard, 9 per cent will 
Can be had the size of shelled corn © 
wheat, “ Put up in sacks of 100 pounds 
by sack, ton or carload at the followin 
Single sack, 50 cents; 20 sacks (one ton), 
per sack; carload, 25 tons, 25 cents per 5 
furnish five tons daily. It is ground with ‘ 
machinery and screened. Try a sack and you 
use more. Sold i o b cars at the wor 
with the order’ B. M. ALLISON, Akron, ‘ 


LOW PRICES on bone cutters,.. clov 
brooders, grit mortars and poultry suppl 
supply. catalog. Address manufacturer, 
REY, Case St, Joliet, OL 


ttery 
OULLCT 
1 x + 





il MPH- 


Lily 





WANTED—Every poultry raiser to send tor pur ade 
report. on work in hennery (free). THE 5! h 
NAPTHOL CO, 125 East 23a St, New Yo 


LITTLE GEM HATOHERIES co only 30 cents 
—_ 60,000 poultry raisers usé 
Catalog free. F. GRUNDY. Morrison- 
ville, In. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


ARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
can Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
VE cents 3 word, you can advertise anything 
fi wish to buy, sell or exchange. 
yo ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
sement, and each initial or a number counts 
advert! 0 Cash must accompany each order, 
4 adver isement must have address on, as we 
ad forward replies sent to this office. a 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
jsertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
ts of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
— accepted at the above rate, but 


1 be 
ae sonal in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


NO BLACK- FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind wili be allowed under this head, thus making 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
o— RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
_ RA is only five cents = word each insertion, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


7HI8 DEP 


able in Amen 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


—ee 
RHODE ISL AND REDS will be featured in our 
March 17, Capital opportunity to advertise 











z oe Copy must reach us before March 9, 
(DABRED, BU FF and White Plymouth Rocks, 
hite Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
arm and JW hite Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
for 0; % f r 45, Duck eggs, $1 50 for 11; $2.75 
for 2; $5 for 44. EDWARD G, NOONAN, Mari- 


etta, Lancaster County, Pa. 





“SINGLE C OMB BLACK MINORCAS, from prize 
winning stock, trio for $9 Two White Leghorn 
bens, $l each. One Single Comb Black Minorca 
kerel, $1, Silver Japanese Bantam cock, $3. MRS 
SDWIN B. " JENKS, Roberts Avenue, Yonkers, N Y. 








= nee 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, White Wyandottes and Leghorns, Hardy, 
. , farr ‘bred, pure stock, For birds (moderate 
eggs to hatch at 8 cents each. Write 
WALTER SHERMAN, Seaside, Middletown, R L 








something 


MY CREST BROWN LEGHORNS, 
life use 


costless, 





new. Anti flying device, harmless, 

% cents, Louse — unexcelled. Small quanti- 
ties cost 10 ce pound receipt 25 cents, W. E. 
JUDY Co, Gre wit e, O. Stamp for particulars, 
SEND FOR POULTRY CATA ALOG, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, chickens. Photos taken from life and 
how to treat poultry diseases, etc, sent for 4 cents, 
Write 3 wants. S., MINSHALL, Box 451 C, 


Delavan, Wis. 





POULTRY PAPER, 4 pages, illustrated, 2% cents 
per year; 4 months’ trial 10c; 64-page practical poul- 
try book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 10c; 
ample free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 
NY. 





MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY—No 
experiment, bred 12 years for heavy laying, from best 
blood in America, Stock and eggs at farmers’ 
prices, ROBERT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md, 











dg he WHITE WYANDOTTE hens, $1.50 

eact hn t $25; 2 White Leghorn pullets $150 
he lot $25. Sure to please BBALHEIM 

Pi oC LTRY YARDS, Corfu, N Y. 

ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Buff, Black, White 
s, Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, Minorcas, 

Leghorn at half price, Circular freee LEWIS 

C BATTY. Ww ashington, N J 

MY BARRI D PLYMOUTH ROCKS won 57 prizes 

out of a possible 61 in ’04-'05. 75 eockerels, 50 pul- 

lets, cheap, Eges $1. JOHN M. DONOHOE, Route 


2, Edgemoor, Del, 


” VARIETI FS—All breeds poultry, 





eggs, dogs, 








ferrets, pi hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
W cen List free. J. A, BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 

ee pew D POULTRY— ry - varieties, 
Carefully selected breeders, 15 eggs $1; $2. Cata- 
log free. HENR Y H. MOHR, ot Ball Pa. 





THOROUGHBRED BRONZE TURKEY gobblers 
and White Wyandotte cockerels for sale. Large 
breed. W. W. CARDER, Green Spring, W Va. 


THOROUG HBRED PEKIN DUCK eggs, 6 cents 
pe Bu iff Orpingtons, $1 per 13; Belgian hares, 
cents and up. P. DIOKEY, Stanton, Del. 











ROSE t COMB | BROWN LEGHORNS exclusively. 











FARMERS’ 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





EGGS, best strains White Wyandottes. Illus- 
trated cireular free. J. IRWIN GERHART, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


POULTRY CATALOG 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Shrewsbury, Pa, 





FREE—Prices reasonable, 
FAIRVIEW FARM, 





CHICKENS—Barred Plymouth Rocks to hatch 
for shipment Feb 2, $12 10. JOHN ALLEN, 
Westport, Mass, 


BUFF LEGHORNS ONLY-—Stock for sale. Eggs, 
$l per 1. CHAS H. SKIRVEN, R 2, Chester- 
town, Md, 








BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, White and 
Brown Leghorns, GEORGE CLARK’S, Cortland, 
N Y. 





PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES—A pen of six, $10. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E, WILSON, Hammond, 
N Y. 





LIGHT BRAHMAS exclusively. Fine puilets and 
cockerels for sale, also eggs. W. FRY, Wading River, 
Li. 





M B TOMS, heavy weights, fine plumage. 
LE ROY OUTLAND, West Liberty, O. 


MRS 





LIGHT BRAHMA cockerels for sale. J, H. 
SLOPER, Carthage, N Y. 


FOR WHITE WYANDOTTES write FISHER 
BROS, Collinsville, O. 


BARRED ROCKS, Pekin ducks, Eggs and stock. 
8S. ¥. BYRN, Cambridge, Md, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 














THE WARD BLACKBERRY—The Ward is a very 
strong grower, perfectly hardy in New Jersey, very 
prolific; the fruit black throughout. We offer root- 
cutting plants at so moderate a price that all can 
plant it who desire a first-class and profitable mar- 
ket variety. For price, address D, BAIRD & SON, 
Baird, N J. 





HEALTHY TREES, follow the use of Good's 
caustic potash, whaleoil soap, No 3, As a fer- 
tilizer and insecticide it has no equal. 50-pound 
kegs $2.50; 100 pounds $4.50; barrel 3 1-2 cents per 
pound. Book sent free. JAMES GOOD, tars 
Maker 939-41 No Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARD AND ELDORADOS, two of the most re- 
liable blackberries. Welch and Mills best red rasp- 
berrics. Forty varieties of strawberries. Other va- 
rieties of blackberry and raspberries and other small 
fruit plants, Finest trees, etc, Send for price 
list, CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 


HARRIS’ SNOWBALL POTATOES—New, nearly 
blight proof. Get them from the originator and 
have them pure, $3 per barrel, if ordered before 
March 154. CHARLES COTTRELL, Hoosick Falls, 
ay, 











SWEET POTATO SEED in No 1 order. Jersey 
yellow and red, $1.25 per bushel, $3 for full three- 
bushel barrel. Gold Skin, extra fine early variety 
of true sweet potato, $1.50 per bushel, $4 per barrel, 
packed secure. OHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 





ELDORADO OATS outyield all others, 24 
bushels have been grown on one acre; they never 
rust or blight. Irish Cobbler potatoes. None better. 
Price right. Send for circular. CHAS OCODNER, 
Owego, N Y¥ 


EARLY HURON SEED CORN $125 per measured 
bushel in ear, Was awarded first premium at win- 
ter fair at Syracuse, also prize winning White 
my Se ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, Chili Sta- 

on, - 


GLENWOOD WHITE OATS—Large grain, stiff 
straw, average 60 bushels per acre on 30-acre field. 
Bushel, 75c; 5 bushels, $3.25; 10 bushels, $5.75. Cash 
with order. Bags free. S, FRANK DUNCAN, 
Piqua, O. 











SEED POTATOES—Noroton Beauty and Gold 
Coin. Best varieties ever introduced. Noroton 
Beauty sold for $44 per barrel last season. Write 
for price list. P. H. REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. 


TREES—All first-class, Fresh dug. No eold 
storage stock, 38th year. 80-page catalog. One 
dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. G. O, 
STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Danville, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.2 to $1.50 bushel; crim- 
son clover seed, $5.50 bushel; onion sets, s to §2.50 
bushel; second growth seed potatoes, to $3.3 
bag. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 


BIG MONEY IN CABBAGE~—How to grow, how 
to store and how to grow 30 tons an acre, completely 
described in ‘‘Cabbege Cultivation.”” Price $1. Ad- 








a iS 3 


EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK—Con. ' 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, true to name, of both 
old and new varieties. Write for catalog. J. K, 
LOSEE, Etnora, N Y. - 


POTATOES—Bliss, Cobbler, Hustler, 
Noroton Beauty, Ohio; 80 varieties. 
FORD, Fishers, N Y. 

DAHLIAS, mixed, $1 bu; 
100; cannas, peonies. Catalog free. 
Northboro, Mass, 





Longfellow, 
CHARLES 





$2 barrel; gladioli § oli $1 
J. L. MOORE, 





VIRGINIA ENSILAGE SEED CORN for sale, 
Finest ensilage corn that grows, J. G. MARTIN, 
Covesville, Va, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH potatoes at reasonable 
prices. Good, smooth stock. A, K. BACON & SON, 
Albion, N Y. 








OATS—Sensation, 123 bushels per acre, also seed 
corn. ons fre. THEO BURT & SONS, Mel- 
rose, 


TREES AND PLANTS free from scale. New and 
choice varieties. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 








ALFALFA SEED—Beardless spring barley. 3. 


E. WING & BROS, Mechanicsburg, 


VIRGINIA WHITE ENSILAGE seed corn for 
sale by E. R. MAYS, Afton, Va. 


FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.2 per bushel, J, B. 
SANSBURY, Timmonsville, 8 «6. 


500 BUSHELS COWPEAS. 
Bridgeville, Del. 


LIVE STOCK. 














MYER & SON, 








JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich, 
300 fine, large jacks, jennys and mules, 14 to 17 
hands high; weigh from 700 to 1500 pounds; good 
ones, cheap now; will pay a part of buyer's railroad 


fare, and shipping stock guaranteed Write for 
prices today. KREKLERS JACK FARM, West 
Elkton, O 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—$2,000 in registered 
Holstein cows. Service bulls, heifers and calves to 
be sold within the next 30 days. Unprecedented 
sale. Unprecedented prices, The chance of a life- 
time. Illustrated circulars sent free. HORACE L, 
BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


ONE TWO-YEAR-OLD registered Berkshire herd 
boar of the Longfellow strain. Sows and boars four 
months old. WM MULLIGAN, Rocklet, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN. CATTLE, all ages, 
best of breeding. Also Collie pups. SPRINGDALE 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


JERSEYS—Combination 
sale, 6 cows, 12 heifers, 17 
Landenberg, Pa. 








N Y¥. 








Golden Lad; for 
8. E, NIVIN, 


and 
bulls. 





PURE POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars, sows 





bred, 2 years’ experience. L. C, NIXON, Leba- 
non, 
TEN MONTHS’ OLD SHORTHORN bull, weight 


- best of dairy stock, L. D. WRITT, Wedonia, 
y. 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


2 ABERDEEN-ANGUS bulls. 
Bridgeville, Del. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





MYER & SON, 





IF YOU WANT your hay, fruit, produce, butter, 
eggs, etc, to bring top market prices, send to-day 
for our illustrated booklet giving references and 
method of handling goods. Market quotations, sten- 
cils, shipping cards, etc, sent free upon request. 
F. . KEELER & COMPANY, 104 Murray 8t, 
New York, N Y. 





ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, 
eggs, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia. Established 1844. Prompt returns. 





POULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes, | fruits, produce 
sold, highest prices. T, J. HOOVER, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and rab 
bit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Also pup- 
pies, Stamps for circular. AMBROSE 8, TAY- 








Heavi¢ ig strain. Hatching eggs $1 per 15; $4 | dress R. P. REDMOND, Lewiston, N Y. LOR, West Chester, Pa. 
per 10, i) mM SCHLUER, Jamesport, N 7 : 
ee at STRAWBERRIES—Brandywine, Parsons, Gandy, SPORTING DOGS of all kinds for sale. Pigeons, 
_ EGGS Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Weg- | Senator Dunlap, Rough Rider, $2 per M; two-year | ferrets, Belgian hares and Jersey Red pigs. Stamp 
a Langshans, Catalog free. FRANK HAR- | Palmetto asparagus, $3 per M; named dablias, 6 for | for reply. CHAS G, LLOYDT, Athens, Bradford 
AUGH, Middleburg, Carroll Co, Md. %e, HULL FARMS, Eatontown, N J. Co, Pa, 
ab ARRe D ROC KS | (Bradley, Thompson), White HEADQUARTERS for improved second-crop seed 
ks Wkins). Choice breeding cockerels, | potatoes, best by test everywhere. A prize straw- A. A. Pulling Powers Great. 


SPRING DALE FARM, Wyalusing,. Pa. 
ees 





aenten HOLLAD AND turkeys, world’s fair prize 


also not akin. White Rocks, MRS NOR. 
TON FORDICE, Russellville, Ind. 
recta 


LANDOR POULTRY YARDS, Groxton, Va, fine 


ronze turk hens ¢ e 
Barred sara swede, toms $5, White Wyandottes, 





BARRED PLY YMOUTH ROCKS and Single Comb 


Black Minorca 6. E 
ER. Dauphin, ay $1 for 15. WILLIAM MINS- 


berry; @ other choice kinds, Catalog free. J. W. 


HALL, Marion Sta, 


APPLE TREES and all kinds nursery stock, 
cheap. Catalog free. Freight paid. Agents wanted, 
MITCHELL'S NURSERY, Beverly, 0. 








"NEW WHITE POTATO, the best general cropper 
in every way in existence. Every word true, DAN 
WHITE, New London, 0. 





SEEDS—Get my prices on clover, grass seed, onion 
sets and seed potatoes before buying. SIEGEL, 








the Seedman, Erie, Pa. 





ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—Heavy 210 


slaying st “ 
Hartland, Vi 26 eggs $1; 100 $3.70. E, JONES, No 








TOMATO SEED. Packet free. OC. WARFORD, 
Newburg, N Y¥. 





American Agriculturist, 
City. Gentlemen: As to the pulling 
powers of the Farmers’ Exchange 
department of the A A, will say that 
they are great, as my advertisement 
cost me a little over $1 last winter for 
furs wanted and I received over 100 
replies from same. I have used sev- 
eral other mediums, but yours gave 
the best results by far than the best 
of them. I cannot speak too highly 
for the pulling power of your paper. 
{P Linskey, Millerton, N Y, 


New York 





| sand soid 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


263 





AGENTS WANTED. 

AGENTS WANTED-— ~Quick seller. The time 
saver and money-saver for farmers. Over a thou- 
in one county. Expect total sales for 
next year to reach 300,000, Jason Day, Clifford, 
Mich, sold 50 in five days. L. F. Farrar, Roches- 
ter, Vt, has already sold nearly 500, and he has 
made as high as $26 in a day. He sold his first 
100 in ten days. Wiikam J. Lewis, Croswell, 
Mich, sold 50 in eight days. George Sandberg, 
Mt Pleasant, Ia, sold eight one afternoon D. A. 
McLeod, Valley City, N D, has sold nearly 500, 
Knute Olson, Hatton, N D, sold 20 in four days. F, 
L. Hoke, Odell, Ul, has averaged seven per day. 
One afternocn he saw 12 farmers and sold ten. 
J. D. Buxton, Minden, Neb, sold Ui the first 
day out. Hundreds of other successful agents are 
making excellent money. Why not your It is 
easier than you think. Sells itself. Something 
brand uew. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out it. Don’t delay, Time is money. Write 
to-day before someone else takes the agency for 


your locality. Write right now, ECONOMY 
FARM RECORD CO, successors to Farmers Ac- 
count Book Company, Newton, Ia. 





AGENTS WANTED to introduce Dr Speirs guar- 
anteed formulas for stock and poultry Every 
farmer needs these formulas. We have nothing to 
give away; if you mean business and want to earn 
$1.9%, or more, every day, send for our booklet and 
terms. Address DR SPEIRS VETERINARY 
REMEDY cu, D, Dept C, Chelsea, Mich, 

ie SPLE NDID PROPOSITION for farme farmers, stock- 
clubs, We want active 





men, grange and farmers’ 
agents and farmers themselves to apply for our 
agencies in every neighborhood THE RARITAN 
PAINT CO, New Brighton, Staten Island, N Y. 
WANTED—Married men on dairy farm, Must be 
active, good milkers and understand farm work, 
Wages $30. House, garden, milk Give references 
in first letter. GREEN HILL F ARM, Burlington, 
N J. 











electric and 
Instructions 


men; railroad, 
unnecessary. 


WANTED—Young 
steam power; experience 

















by mail. Address 4. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

WANTED— A “reliable married man to work by 
the year on a fruit and truck farm. Only a first- 
class man wanted, CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, 
N J. 

SALESMEN WANTED—For the best farmers’ ace 
count book made, CHAS H, ALLEN CO, Roches 


ter, N ¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 
WANTED —April 1, situation as foreman of stock 
or dairy farm, Strictly temperate. Reference. BOX 
56, Baldwin Place, N Y. 








MALE HELP WANTED. 
WANTED—Business manager in every town to 
and superintend force of sales 





manage branch office 

men; big money; experience unnecéssary; no can- 
vassing; can be handled with other work or business; 
references; particulars on application. KNIGHT & 


BOSTWICK, Nurserymen, Newark, N Y 


:F 7ARMER with $1 00 to assist in enlarge 





“ACTIVE 
ing dairy and working 100 acres on shares. Address 
G. GORDON, General Delivery, Station H, New 
York City. 

WANTED—Temperate, single man on small farm. 


CHAS LUCAS, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half @ Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


Perry, O. 








50 FARMS for sale in the garden spot of the 
world, Money making stock, poultry, fruit and 
vegetable farms, all sizes. Climate fine, very healthy 
locality, soil easily worked. I have some rare 
bargains at present time. Come or address 406 
Camden avenue, DR J. LEE WOODCOCK, Salis- 
bury, Md. 





~ 3000 . MONEX-MAKING FARMS for sale; 
List,”’ illustrating and describing 
best farm bargains in New Engiand, New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware, mailed free by E. A, STROUT, 
Farm Dept 45, 150 _Nass au St, New York City. 

THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


“Strout’s 
hundreds of the 











” FLORIDA— For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 











poultry and cattle ranches For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
la. 
FOR SALE—Only milk route in town. Over 200 
quarts per day, 7 cents. Wagon. cans, cooler, Also 


3 cows. F. H. WELLS, Riverhead, N Y 


OHIQ, has the best poul- 
markets. For partic- 
Cortland, O. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY, 
try, dairy farms and produce 
ulars, write L. ABELL, 





MARYLAND FARMS produce 30 bushels wheat, 
3 tons hay; 580 for sale. O. M. PIRNELL, Snow- 
hill, Md, 





FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C 





FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va, 





































































































ee - [36] THE LATEST MARKETS 


nd THE GRAIN TRADE, 
‘ 
Se a on LATEST WHOLESALE PiiCus : 
ESEN STANDARD GRADES, BRAIN, 


WITH Come 


A 
o. ; Steel Hay Tedder is the right tool at hay time. It does its : Wheat 7, 
f work right and does it rapidly. Stirs the hay in the proper ree —— | ios 
fi way. No matter how wet or how heavy the hay, it kicks it Cash or Spot) 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 194; 


: : . up as no other tool can, much. easier than doing it by hand Chicage 868 1.19 | 40 
We will ship this |! and allows the sun to cure it quickly and evenly 30 New York... wf 1.23 
ae gv ree that all the goodness is retained. The Johnston + 
e person HY ff AE ee 
. for 30 days’ trial, eid | Steel Hay Tedder Min-p'is.. ‘a [te 
test, and a with any other piano fi} works without jar or strain, with least possible friction Liverpood...{ 9 ]1.13 
- any price. Pe it pleases you, buy it; au no two forks touch the ground at the same time, ‘The steel 
f not, the trial costs you nothing. This angle and steel pipe construction make The Johnstom At Chicago, no mark. 
iano is a beautiful instrument, cased in light, compact, durable, neat—just the machine you'll like influences either of an en 
nest oak, walnut or mahogany, and its | § to use and ought to buy. : Our Tedder depressing nature were 
design and finish are duplicated in few | § Folder tells why—describes it fully and the wheat market evin 
sate oem apue ~ superb, action the shows how it works. Our 1906’ catalog tone. The world’s visi 
nest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves, \ y illustrates the complete Johnston li showed a decrease, as < 
Our price is $165 cash. Can be bought = a of “Not in the Trust” ee yg an increase a year ago, 


A se yas offs some ext. 
by small monthly payments. > Write today for both. They are free, oo Sian, “odiatine ge ee 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. ; NE The Johnston Harvester Co. winter wheat belt 


No piano for less money can be safely Box 312 . Batavia, N. Y- good covering of snow 
ae pet forsolong atime. We have é ? sown grain. Foreign 
een selling pianos for forty years, and our somewhat depressing 
guarantee of quality goes with every piano, SS — im Store ranged 5) 
Your old piano or organ taken in exe eos mga ave arou 
change at a liberal allowance. = eames Son pove, end Ji 
We sell this piano at a wholesale price a Itcontrols the life ofa Spreader. It must carry a heavy Ioad on Corn prices lowered 


—because direct from our factor : d and sustain the strain of all worki , 
a y- rough and uneven ground and sustain the strain of all working ma fairly good export trad 

sf "i 24 s9e | h . Perfect struction is neces . The Standard frame has ; P 7" 

Ask your Bank about our Tespo nsibility. / heavy sills into wake the cross sills are held by large tenons, aad continues in effect. L 

Write for illustrated piano book. It = joint bolts. Centre truss rods run fromead to end, aud help support available show the outgo f 
Strong centre sills. The, " - : pe 

S during the past month to 


explains how we eliminate all risk from Spf thee . 
plano-buying by mall Pe! §=— STANDARD MANURE SPREADER © | 05001) Sbu5. Seainse Scots 


Jan, 2 mixed « 


e Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 2 em “is the culy egaatios Satine theee ehete wnt Guse at ome oad sold around 40c p bu M 
one in front ¢: ing entire w fe ese tie the frame, . 
h and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, most important duty £ to give a wide bearing for all gears, prevent- and Sept a shade above the 
i ; ing the cramping and breakage that trouble other spreaders. Large figure. 
broad face apron rollers securely pinned and screwed to sill,and two epron chains insure a free ronning O ibi sas 
apron or bottom, Every part of machine is designed for unusual strength and simplicity. Strongest wheels, ats exhibited a little \ 
strongest braced box, strongest beater connections. Non-breakable change of feed mechanism. Simplest this brought about a som: 


der ¢ ate. ver start tire machine. Eadgate fifts easily because moves back from oa 
APRON e vad. them formes Rectecseten lnsures even spreading. Spreads tight and also the heaviest—5 to 36 demand, and a partial] rea 
PATTERN e loads Pe HE Rake prevents TO OO. Deak EE TICA, t, _ Standard oats in store s 
HE STANDARD HAR «9 Dept. A. o Ne. Vo 20c bu, Ma ats about 
; { Harrows, Culttvators, Potato Harvesters, Sprayers, eto. A ae age Mi ctrl taal 
This is the best apron Makers © 4 4 W . Moderate activity prevai rve 
ttern ever offered and ‘ \ ‘ ; ops mie 
' ‘ =o. ea yet the movement was 1 } 


aay neods. You cana volume. No 2 in store quo to 
TREE PROTE TOR p bu, May delivery nomi OTe 


‘Ay s. ou cannot 
failto be pleased with this 
Barley occupied ‘a weak: 


one and all new subscrib- 
6 MLO] 
75c per 100-$5 per 1000, Feeding barley ranged 38@3S8!sc p bu 


ers to 
i — pe Popstar Ment : ‘ = 
i recelve ono free. This tsa Send for samples and testimonials, | 6p; alti bal 
The kind that*Uncle Sam"* uses. Contin- Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 7 son Se may aeting “ : he. uaet 
uous opening Front; Airtight E ruin your trees. n grass seeds pe rhaps chief 
feature was the hardening of clover 





5b | od 





| 
¥ 

















prize pattern. Takes 4% yds. of 

material one yard wide. Only 2 Doors, Per- 
manent Iron Ladder. Also Silo Filli 
Machinery, Manure Spreaders, Horse ani WRITE US TO-DAY. prices. March delivery s up to 


buttons. Small, medium and 
ee gy Hart Pioneer Nurseries | $14.10 p 100 Ibs; contract spot it 





large size. THE Propir's Popu- 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Prime timothy: ranged 38.25@: 


LAR MONTHLY isa fine, .4-page 
Sealy illustrated home HI 
Boxi3 Cobieskill ¥. 
: a Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. ferior lower. Hungarian 
buckwheat 1.10. 











ne for women an 

gitis, filled with bright, in- 
resting stories and well 
edited departments on 


Baking, Ge P oH ' We grow and sell direct 
wers, A ’ f y " : g 
Girls, ete, it is being aims ~~ | i ieee on rieties ‘ot 


sue rndisnowoncol Aw h “Eloncscoo aac. esigns. Cheap as LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
the most ~ popular’ 4) | \. ee , YY YY ra Highest grade only. 
Btory fi) ' ( tt 2 . oe — adee Guaranteed to live, and FS aa as 








*h@pol QUQ 40} pueg 


a 
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Bed 


news 





Sar 
prance Wey 
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rs 
ory Herod be Mn AME ORCI Seu i ~ ‘$i true to name. One 
but in order tain” i y} ui We A Be LAA XID Ds Shira Agents * prices, LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
troduce our maga- 4 i 7? ustrated and descrip- y ZAR 
zine to newread- iii i i } tive catalogue free. Send for one to-day. eee ee oe SEAR Y 


Highland Nurseries, Dept. A, Rochester, N.Y. Cattle | 


A GOOD WAY TO iF You 8 DRILLING OR sdoemae 1906 1905 | 
BEGIN A LETTER| Well] Prosrconna | ri: "2 


MONTHLY, | AW. 48 dvertiser is to say: | with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- | Kansas City) 5.75 | 5.50 
194 Manhattan Bldg.> - When writing to rag . h pe ld y Bcribing your ok, stating depth of wells aud | Pittsburg...) 5.75 | 5.60 
Des Moines, lowa, “[saw your ady. in the old, re= | 4:7. of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 


1 .A.” Try it the next time. | the latest and most durable, and the greatest ss tetas 
~ sengdeeeate y money earners ever made! Results gaaran At Chicago, the slight » 
noted. in these columms las 


: You'll get a more prompt reply than 
See OUR GUARANTEE of you ever did before. LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, O10. | tinuca. There appears to | 
ADVERTISERS on_ Editorial Page. demand for beef at easte 
= ~ and abroad, This is well 


bed a larger demand by shippers. 

corn-fed beeves brought $6@6 
’ AL] e elif ati? Ibs, plain to med 4.35@4.90 
; At times canning cows evi! 


gishness and ruled a littie ! 
2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay Sen ae aman for bv 
(ae You Pay No Freight to Try My Paint. range of $2.25@4.20. Fat cov 
AM the paint man. other can I ship my Oilo, which is pure old process Back of my paint stands 3.25@4.40, canners 1.35@2.60, h 
I have a new way linseed oil, the kind that you used to buy years Eisht ¥. fiiciall 3.50@5.20, veal calves 6.50@%, hea 
of manufacturing ago before the paint manufacturers, to cheapen my S. ear, oliciaily Gilves” 884.50; stock steers 3 


j 


and selling paints. It’s thecost of paint, worked in adulterations. signed iron-clad Guaran- < 25 ie 
unique—vt's beter. I sell my paint direct from my factory to user re — feeding steers 38.50@4.65, milk 
Before my plan was at my very low factory price; you pay no dealer Ce £2 25@50 each. 
vn } 


















































invented paint was = bal ee ee pene Tea 5 as Further improvement not: 
in two ways — either y veight on six gallon ver, Std neneing § 
ready-mixed or the in- en y paint is $0 good that I make this wonder+ Y EA R S meas tepeag eg 5 Dae ateensth 
dients were bought y fair test offer: ~ a 4 * : sereys 
wie cod mixed by the painter. When you receive your shipment of paint, you ¢ U A RA N F E E ” swine market is perhap t 
St. Louis, Mo. Ready-mixed paint settles can — te Her om et will cover a { gratifying phase “ot the pré 
* ingasediment atthebottom square feet of wall—two coats. x a stock situation. Salesmen : 
of the ee in ready-mixed paint, f, after you have used that much of my paint, S shippers will not take too © 
when standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil. you are not perfectly satisfied with it in every Shae ae Gin weadient, and send 
The ord is the very life of all paints. detail, you can return the remainder of your : particulars regar t ; = de one 
Paint made by the quietest cosine be properly —= and the two gallons will not cost you one S a ye supp > gp tia ae aes s 
acco’ lack of the heavy mixing my, SS of specu te) ade : 
Section = 4 No other paint manufacturer ever made such RS opt oo St. int he ing vat effect the enforcement of th 
My paint is, weitke any other paint inthe world. a liberal offer, ; cond my paint ol caer heen tare Mar 1 wil 
Itis ventty to use, but not ready-mixed. It is because I manufacture the finest paint, : book over penee omeét in this c 
y paint is made to order aftereach order is put up in the best way, that I can make S my instruction book en upon the hog rs a mreval 
received, packed in hermetically sealed cans _ offer. - S$ Little Book Tells How to Paint Considerable unevenness 
with the very day it is made stamped on each I coors age, - Saas all of my paint on six Sy and copy of my 8 year guarantee. in the sheep and lamb trade. at 
can factory inspector. months’ time, esired, ae rices sagged off to a mark: 
I ship sy igment—which is white lead, zinc, This gives you an opportunity to paint your S tent, but ater Ss healthier reaction SC 
drier and ring matter freshly ground, after buildings when they need it, and pay for the : Asie a Seeabe Drouct 
order is received—in separate cans,and inan- paint at your convenience. oT os “ oe ole’ am 50G8 2 
i oy @ by $ = wethers 5.50@6,25, ewes 4.70 
: cull sheep 2.50@3.50. 

















GENERAL MARKETS. 








Apples. 
st New York, prices well main- 
‘wed and strictly fine fruit com- 


Ben Davis bring 
Spitz 4@6.25 Spys 
Greenings 3@ 
Russets 3@4.25, 


is a premium. 
3 50@4.79 p bbl E 
d Baldwins 4@5.20. 
§.70. Kings J@9. 75. 
all varieties 2@3.25. 
Dressed Meats. | 


nt “A ot 


At New York, veals display an 
easier tendency. Prime stock moves 
oy 11%@12c p Ib, common 7@9c. 


Lambs fair sale and steady at $5@ 
1050 ea. Pork quiet and unchanged 
at 6%@8%4c p Ib, roasting pigs 12 


ve. 

@! Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries continue 
to bring phenomenal prices; quota- 
tions ranging $17@20 p bbl or 4@5.50 
p cra. Strawberries weak at 20@45c 


p qt. 
Eggs. 
At New York, low grades of fresh 
ezgs and refrigerator stock come into 
competition, this giving the 


sharp 

market a draggy_aspect. Fey local 

whites command 22@25c p doz, west- 
southerns 14@17c, dirties 


e-ns 16@18c, 
and checks 


@12c. 


10@12c, refrigerators 8 


Hay and Straw. 
At New York, extra grades rule a 


shade firmer but medium to inferior 
hay is slow and dull.- Prime timothy 
commands $16@16.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 12@13, clover 10@11, rye straw 
12@13, wheat and oat 8@9. 


Mill Feeds. 

At New York, a slightly firmer feel- 
ing is noted. Screenings command 60 
We vp 100 lbs, spring bran on ship- 
ent $20@21 p ton, local bran 21@22 p 
n, middlings 23@26, this including 
yz, mixed feed 22@22.50, cotton- 
11 31.50, linseed oil meal $2. 

Onions. 


At New York, offertngs largely of 
inferior quality and such onions are 
hard to move. Fey grades rule steady. 


Whites fetch 50c@$1.50 p bu-cra, yel- 
lows 1@2 p bbl or bag, reds 1@1.75, 
shallots 3@5.50 p 100 bchs, Cuban on- 
ions 1.50@2.75 p cra. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, just a fair demand 
with western tubers bringing $1.75@2 








p 180 Ibs. Foreign stock realizes 1.50 
1.80 p 168-Ib sk, Me tubers 1.75@ 
°10, Bermudas 4@6 p bbl. Gener- 


elly the market ruled quiet and no 
more than steady. 
Poultry. 

At New York, considering the size of 
receipts the market is in pretty good 
shape. Springs bring 12@12%4c p Ib 1 
w, fowls 15c, roosters 9c, turkeys 14 
@14%c, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese 
$1.25@1.80, pigeons 25@380c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, hothouse lettuce 
steady; quotations 75¢c@$1.25 p doz, 
cukes $1.25@1.75, mushroooms 25@60c 
P Ib, tomatoes 20@40c, radishes $2@ 
3.50 p 100 behs, rhubarb 30@60c p 
doz behs, mint 75¢e@$1. Cress $1.50@ 
= p 100 behs, southern tomatoes $3@ 
§ p carrier, turnips 75c@$1 p_ bbl, 
squash $1@1.75, Fla squash $1@2.25 
n bx. Spinach $1@1.75 p bbl, string 
heans 8@6 p bskt, romaine $2@3 p 
bskt, parsnips $1@1.25 p bbl, peas $3 
©) p bskt, peppers $2@5 p_ carrier, 
parsley $3@6 p 100 bchs.. Okra S2@ 
P carrier. Kohlrabi $4@5.50 p 
y Kale 60@75 p bbl, horse- 
‘dish S@5e p_ Ib. Egg plants 
Pp bx, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CITOICE CREAMERITES. 
a New York Roston Chicage 
6. 27% 26 26% 
. 33 32@33 32 
25@26 24% @25% 
production in Cal the past 
‘ggregated 41,961,000 lbs. This 
increase of 17% over ’04. 
At New York, no surplus of extra 
y and such butter commands 27@ 
~ PD Ib. Western factory 16@17c, 
ite dairy 23@25c, renovated 18@20c, 
King 15@161% c. 
7 The Cheese Market. 
a ae authorities claim total cheese 
“tocks in Canada do not exceed 110,000 





30 

1 9e + 
“4 @26% 
S Yr 


-i Khe 


bxs, part of which are held on British 
contracts. They take a firm view of 
the market for the next 3 mos. 

At New York, winter makes are 
slow but fall cheese holds firm and is 


in request, commanding 14@14%c 
P lb. 
Improved Farm Maehinery. 





Ames Plow Co, Boston, Mass— 
Mathews’ New Universal seeding and 
cultivating implements, 24 pages, illus- 
trated. Besides the well-known hand 
power garden drills, cultivators, etc, 
this catalog contains several prize es- 
says on gardening experiences, a 
monthly calendar of operations and 
other information of use to gardeners. 

Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reap- 
ing Machine Co, Hoosick Falls, N Y— 
Machines and Implements for the 
Farm, 54th annual catalog, 32 pages 
illustrated. Describes the construction 
and points of merit of the company’s 
large assortment of mowers, hay ted- 
ders and rakes, new century binder, 
enclosed gear reaper, disc, spring and 
spike tooth harrows, cultivators, etc. 

The Standard Harrow Co, Utica. N 
Y—Catalog G, 48 pages illustrated. De- 
scribs “the stand and line” of har- 
rows, weeders, cultivators, manure 
spreaders, potato and corn harvesters, 
shovel plows, etc. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson Co, Warsaw, N 
Y—Circulars illustrating and describ- 
ing Climax silage, feed cutter and 
Climax feed silage and litter carrier. 

Field Force Pump Co, Elmira, N 
Y—lIllustrated 48-page catalog of hand 
and power spray pumPs and spraying 


machinery. Also force pumps, well 
pumps, tanks, etc. 
Bateman Manufacturing Co, Gren- 


loch, N J—Profusely illustrated 64- 
page catalog of Iron Age farm and 
garden implements including combina- 
tion double and single wheel hoes, hill 
and drill seeders, fertilizer distribu- 
tors, cultivators, both riding and walk- 
ing. Special attention is called to the 
Iron Age improved Robbin’s potato 
planter, which has been given thor- 
ough tests. The Iron Age potato dig- 
ger is also an important implement. 
The department for orchard machin- 
ery is very complete. 

S. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa— 
Planet Jr Farm and Garden Imple- 
ments, 48 pages, profusely illustrated 
with drawings and half tones well 
printed on good paper. Handsome 
embossed cover. Full line of the well 
known hand and horse power drills, 
cultivators, harrows, etc, single and 
combined with full descriptions of the 
advantages of such tools. 

Appleton Mfg Co, Batavia, Il— 
Corn shellers, horse powers, etc, 16 
pages illustrated. Describes the well 
known Royal, Badger and Hero shel- 
lers, the Hero and Appleton powers, 
Modern Hero grinder, the ‘Appleton 
manure spreader and Appleton corn 
husker. 

The Barnes Manufacturing Co, 
Mansfield, O—Illustrated, 192 page 
catalog of iron and brass, hand and 
windmill pumps and fittings used in 
pumping. 

Foos Gas Engine Co, Springfield, 
O—Foos Gas Engines, 38 pages hand- 
somely and _ profusely illustrated. 
Portable and stationery engines, scenes 
in the factory, etc. These engines are 


specially adapted for all kinds of 
farm work as threshing, pumping, 
grinding, sawing, etc. Particular at- 


tention is called to the material, fin- 
ish, safety, convenience, economy and 
simplicity of this machinery. 

R. H. Deyo & Co, Binghamton, N Y— 
Illustrated 20-page catalog of air 
coated gasoline engines and spraying 
outfits. These engines are especially 
adapted for sawing, seed grinding, 
pumping, running separators, etc, and 
may be easily moved from place to 
place. 





Fills an Important Position—Many 
thousands of farmers throughout the 
country will be interested in knowing 
that J. L. Clark was recently elected 
president of the Farmers’ bank of 
Ashland, O. Mr Clark is financial 
manager of the famous stock food 
manufacturing firm of Dr Hess & 
Clark of that city, Citizens there are 
immensely pleased with the choice of 
Mr Clark to conduct the affairs of the 
bank, as it bespeaks great stability 
to that institution. 





Fiorida Opportunities ! It | interested, send ten 
cents, and we will mail you for one year our “Magazine of 
Opportunities. "Jeek ile Development Co., Jacksonville, Via 
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Days’ Free Trial 


Any farmer may try our guaranteed and improved 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Then you may keep it at the lowest price in the world, saving Without 
0 to $50, or return it at our expense after 60 days’ free trial. 
AWIHOR NE Ucar Bow! Separator) 














GOLDEN HAR (Disc Separator) 
None better at any price. s 
Separators at and 
according to capacity. up 
With or New Era 


Attachment (see filustration) you do away with the 
crank, sit while you work, and run the separator same asa 
bicycle. The New Era Attachment brings the 
Separator down off its stilts, brings the bowl 
down to waist high, brings the center of gravity 
very low, preventing vibration, securing accu- 
rate separation, increasing the llfe of the sepa- 
rator. The greatest invention of the times to 
get rid of the hard, back-breaking work of turning a 
Separatorcrank. Our own invention, and 
procurable no where else. Can be had with either 
of our Cream Separators. Price $5 when you buy 
separator of us, or $7.50 if bought separately. 


SAVEYOURMONEY -SAVEYOUR BACK 


Write us for free Price List 
of our perfect skimming Cream Separators 
withou New Era Attachment to 
run them, complete, guaranteed to suit. We 
will tell you how’to get one on 60 Days’ Free 
Trial without putting up any deposit or giving 
any guarantee. Read about the 700 farmers who first tested our Separators.and then bought them, and 
read the letters they wrote us about them. how they saved $20 to $50 by buying of us, how the separator 
paid for itself in 100 days time, etc., etc. Write today for Price List, Letters, Terms, etc. 26 


Montgomery Ward & Go.“ "Eig,ay_ Wane 5 


AMERICAN SAW MILL 


Variable Friction Feed 


Ratchet Set Works, Quick Receder, 
Duplex Steel Dogs, Strong, Accurate and 
Reliable, Best Material and Workman- 
ship, LIGHT RUNNING, Requires 
Little Power, Simple, Easy to Handle, 
Won't Get Out Order. With 


5H. P. Steam or Gasoline Engine 
Guaranteed to cut 2,000 ft. per day. 


$150 BUYS IT—On Cars at Fac- 











me THE 
NEW 








Trimmers, Sbinzvle Machines, Lath Mille 


8 other sizes. Also - : : 
et eee ws, Cord Wood Baws and Feed Mills. tory. Freight Very Low. 


120 Hepe Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
New York Office, COGEngineering Bidg. 





AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
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4 ene Make Your Own Light 
=e The Farrsanxs-MorsE Electric Light Outfit gives 
10 Cents plenty of good light at a moderate cost. 


\ Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes, 
from 2 h. p. up. 


Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. C 597 
Gasoline Engines. 


beeccece woeeece 

















———: THE CELEBRATED ———= 


ALAM 


GAS and GASOLENE ENGINES 


SMALL AND LARGE POWER 
Direct from Manufacturer to User. 
Write us your wants. Send for Catalogue. 


LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY 


43 SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 118 Liberty Street, Room 603. 











Cc bi ti ci ag f y 
“ABENAQUE?” © oiistisncice  ycnthizsany, out! ae 
trucks. Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 
— " 
Gasoline 
Engines 





t s 
2 ’ 


Write for Free Cata. C, ARENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta., Ve 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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TWO GRAND PRIZES ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


9 


In addition to our extensive 
and descriptive :ist of thigh class 
Grass Seeds in our new cata- 
logue, will be found the Clovers, 
Forage and Economic Seeds, 
and all other farm and garden 
seeds in greatest variety. 


Send for our 1906 Catalogue. MAILED 


FREE on application. 


J. M, THORBURN & CO., 


36 CORTLANDT ST.- NEW YORK, 
Established 1802. 














LIFIISL 
VILLI 


For practical work ; 
for saving time; for long 
service and complete 
satisfaction, no other 
typewriter quite equals 


che Smith 

Premier 

A little book explaining just why 

this is so will be sent on request, 
Better ask about it to-day- 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 

339 Broadwa* _ Wow York W. ¥,5 
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PORTABLE ENGINES 


for threshing, sawing, girmning, running rock 
erushers and General farm use. Farquhar Engines 
are built for wood work—hard work. The inost 
bi ade. byt =e ee fiftieth year of 
usiness. ee brought new 
improvements whieh have nae t e 


and 
famous for theirstrength, 
m simplicity and durability. 
Our catalogue explains 
in detail all our En- 
gines, Boilers, Saw 


( among its 








Economy Silo 


& cheapens the cost of feed for your stock 
and pays for itseif the first winter. 
if mi Unique in construction, easily put up 
imeiiy and absolutely air-tight—no mouldy 
me ensilage. 
Hit sie Doors are continuous from bottom to 
We ah top and easily opened and closed with- 
Mie Outthe use of hammer or wrench—no 
compenes fastenings. Strong, hand- 
some, well hooped and fullyguaranteed, 
Write today for free illustrated Cata- 
logue C, with experience of users. 


Economy Silo & Tank Co.,Frederick,Md 
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ORGANIZE AND ‘EDUCATE 


What the Granges Are Doing. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Like spontaneous combustion, the 
grange fever broke out among the 
farmers of Wayne township, Passaic 
county, N J. Subsequent events 
prove that the harvest was ripe and 
fit for the reaper when Organizer 
Pell entered this field. How many 
other fields are ready for the sickle, 
is a question worthy of consideration 
by those who have such matters in 
charge. 

Burlington grange, No 150, held a 
largely attended n.eecing recently. Vis- 
itors were present from most of the 
granges of the county. The special 
feature of the meeting was the ad- 
dress upon the work and progress of 
the grange together with the symbol- 
_ism of the order by Past national lec- 
turer Mortimer Whitehead of the 
American Agricultural weeklies. This 
eplendid lecture was appreciated by 
all present. It was the wish of the 
writer that every grange in the land 
could have the benefit of this good 
work by this honored veteran of the 
grange.—T[ Patron. 

Wayne township grange was or- 
ganized in April, 1904, with 17 char- 
ter members. The meetings are held 
in the reception room of the upper 
Preakness schoolhouse. The present 
membership is 131, with 15 applica- 
tions pending, 11 of whom have taken 
the first gnd second degrees. Since or- 
ganizatiédn three members have passed 
away. A very artistic two-story with 
basement grange hall 30x60 feet, to 
cost about $3500, is in process of 
erection, 

The annual meeting of Burlington 
county Pomona grange, No was 
held at Morristown recently. An ex- 
cellent program was rendered and a 
very enjoyable time reported. 

Mortimer Whitehead, grange editor 
of American Agriculturist, will lec- 
ture at Hamilton grange in Mercer 
county the evening of March 6 and at 
Pomona grange, No 5, in Mercer coun- 
ty at the dedication of their new hall 
at Allentown, March 7. 

Lincoln grange, No 136, has six can- 
didates for the first and second de- 
grees and eight for the third and 
fourth, and hopes to keep up the 
good work. 
| At the annual meeting of Medford 
| grange, No 36, the following officers 
were elected for the year 1906: Mas- 
ter, William D. Cowperthwait; over- 
seer, Garret W. Margerum; lecturer, 
James W. Haines; steward, Jay Wil- 
kins; assistant steward, G. Cressman 
Darnell; chaplain, Annie V. Brick; 
treasurer, Charles I. MHollinshead; 
secretary, Lorena M. Brick; gate- 
keeper, Arthur E. Prickitt; Pomona, 
Anna BH. Kirby; Flora, Sue M. Mare 
gerum; Ceres, Mary E. Cowpere- 
thwait. 

Somerset grange, 
the first and second degrees on @ 
class of 13 at the last meeting and 
other applications are coming in. 

The grange insurance company is 
a winning card in Hunterdon county. 
There have been 119 policies issued 
| carrying over $250,000 in risks dur- 
| ing the past year. This feature of 
| grange co-operation is saving hun- 
dreds of dollars to our Patrons, 

MARYLAND. 

Eureka grange, No 177, of Maryland 
has installed the following officers for 
1906: Rev Charles E. Back, master; 
John Miller, lecturer, and Elias B. 
+ Rowell, secretary. This grange, being 
| located nearer Washington than any 
| other, has had some distinguished men 
membership and its vis- 
itors. The assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture, Willet M. Hays, and Prof Al- 
bert F. Woods, our represenetative to 
F the late agricultural congress in Italy, 








No 7, conferred 





received degrees at the last meeting. 
Capt Allan H. Vixon and E. T. Whit- 

comb have applied for membership. 
| The truckers of Eureka buy seed po- 
tatoes in carload lots direct from Pat- 
rons in Maine, having found out some 
time ago that there is money in co- 
operation. This is State Master Ayer’s 
home grange, of which he was master 
for some years. They have a large, 
nicely finished and well-furnished hall. 

Mostly all the faculty of the Mary- 
land agricultural college belong to 
Beltsville grange, No 179. To prevent 
the former members from sitting back 
and letting the professionals do all the 

3 





work, they have adopted the plan: of 
making out a program for the year. 
This has worked admirably, and it is 
very seldom anyone has failed to take 
the part assigned him. The officers 
for this year are Fillmore Beall, mas- 
ter; H. J. Patterson, lecturer, and W. 
R. Wharton, secretary. 

Liberty Grove grange, No 54, is 
about the only one in this state which 
has kept up a regular grange store at 
their hall for years. The goods are 
distributed on grange days by mem- 
bers of a committee who take turns 
at this duty. They also hold an annual 
picnic, which ts looked forward to by 
the whole neighborhood as an event of 
the summer. George W. Keiler has 
been re-elected master; 

Brighton grange, No 60, of Mountain 
county, has caught the spirit of the 
age in discussing matters of public 
policy. At the meeting recently, a 
resolution was introduced by Dr Au- 
gusta Stabler to make the clerk to 
the county commissioners treasurer of 
the county, to collect all taxes. The 
work can be done much more efficient- 
ly and economically in the commis- 
sioners’ office, than by our present 
cumbersome method of one collector 
in each district. This was fully dis- 
cussed and adopted. 

Olney grange, No 7, of Mountain 
county, for many years held the ban- 
ner as the largest grange in the state, 
but has been exceeded now by some of 
the younger granges in _ localities 
where farmers’ clubs and other or- 
ganizations are not as thick as they 
are in the Sandy Spring neighborhood. 
But that she still holds her own was 
shown by an order for 50 bushels of 
clover seed made up at a recent 
meeting, as one of the items of co- 
operation. The master of Olney, R. 
Bently Thomas, is an enterprising 
young farmer, who took the first 
premium on ten varieties of apples at 
the recent meeting of the state hor- 
ticultural society. His was the finest 
display by one individual ever made 
in Maryland. 

Dayton grange, No 189, of Howard 
county, installed her officers for 1906 
recently: Albert Nichols, master; Dr 
Samuel A. Nichols, lecturer, and 
Philip Cissel, secretary. This grange 
has a standing committee to arrange 
programs of discussions, recitations, 
music, etc, and is an important fea- 
ture in the social life of the neigh- 
borhood, as well as a financial advan- 
tage to its members through co- 
operative buying of farm supplies. 
Three new members were admitted at 
this meeting. 

Maryland bids fair to keep up her 
reputation made last year with 20 new 
granges. The eastern shire portion of 
the state is much interested in grange 
work. 


Export SUPPLIES—Traders at Balti- 
more estimate the ’05 tobacco crop of 
Md to be 30,000 hhd, a shrinkage of 
about 2500 hhd from ’04. The new crop 
is generally better than that of the 
preceding year but it lacks color some- 
what. As a whole it is suitable for ex- 
port, practically the French trade. 
Low to medium tobacco is quoted at 
344@7c p Ib in Baltimore, the better 
grades 8@lic. Dealers-estimate the O 
export crop of ’05 to aggregate 6000 
hhd about 1000 hhd greater than ’04. 

DELAWARE. 

Capital grange has about completed 
its arrangements for its 3lst anniver- 
sary to be held in honor of its six 
oldest members. The reception is to 
be held in the grange hall at Dover 
from 1.30 to 3 p m, February 22. A 
program including speech making, 
music, etc, will be rendered, and 
Brothers E. H. Bancroft and A. W. 
Slaymaker of Fruitland grange will be 
among the speakers. The music will 
be furnished by Brother J. B. Warton, 
assisted by others. A very beautiful 
souvenir program will be printed for 
the occasion. 

At a supper given by Rural grange 
at Cheswold recently, the brothers 
did the cooking and the sisters were 
the guests. All enjoyed the affair very 
much. 

Diamond state grange, No 2, of 
Stanton is still forging to the front. 
We won the second prize for increase 
in membership offered by the state 
grange. This entitles us to send a 
young man to Delaware college for 
three months. We have installed the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Master, Edward Woodward: overseer, 
Robert P. Robinson; lecturer, Mrs 


Martha Cranston; chaplain 
McCoy; secretary, Miss Mare 
Coy; *‘reasurer, Mrs Margar: 
son. We mean to make oy 
both a financial and social 
our members.—[Charles P. 


_ a 


Notes from the Agricultural ¢ 


The New York state agricultura) e 
perimenters’ league held its third ox 
nual meeting at Ithaca this week. 7), 
farmer students in. agricultur, end 
the special and short course me» }, 
sides those farmers engag: 
eperating with the extension 
the university, met and 
views. In addition to the 
the chairman of the. regula: 
tees, which comprised field cr 
ticulture, animal husban 
husbandry, entomology ani! 


Samuel 
*t Me. 
Din. 
‘ange 


t to 


College, 


special attention was given 


corn and pasture grasses. P} 
ing occupied a large port 
time. This meeting was h 
close with the anrual ba: 
students of agviculiure, th 
about a closer fellowship b 
farmers and the agricultur: 
Registration in the coll 
riculture is as follows: P 
ates registered in agricultui 
dents in regular agricultu: 
winter course students 237 
This is indeed very pleasi 
the director of the colleg 
ture and also to farmers 
Several post graduate 
periments are attracting 
One is trying the effect 
on the color of flowers 
quantity of pollen produ 
eral well-known types of | 
other is running a shading « 
Two young men are forcing 
shrubs by means of etheriza 
results are not ready to bi 
but are said to be satisfact 


oe 

Trying to Fruit Buds—' 
has sorely tested the poss 
fruit buds to withstand th 
freezing temperatures. Ir 
being made by American 
ist develops varying conditi 
ports show more or less dan 
severe, to peach buds in wes 
York. Also fruit buds er 
aged in some instances in 
chards. In the Michigan pw 
there is more or less injury 
buds, yet nothing very defi 
date. A correspondent in Cumberilan 
county, Pa, writes much da 
fruit buds; another in Frank 
ty say they appear all righ 
Advices from Ohio confirn 
fears regarding peach buds 
damage is evident. So far 
orchards are concerned in 
ern belt, such advices as hay 
us to date indicate gene 
although where the ground 
bare of snow fruit buds are l 
tender and susc eptible to da \ 
vices from northern New E in- 
dicate that apple buds are ght 
So in northern and western N York 
and parts of Pennsylvania an 


PENNSYLVANL A—At Philade — 
wheat 85@85%c p bu, corn 4 
oats 35% @36c, bran $20.50 
hay 8@14.50, straw 8.50@12 
15% @16%c p doz, cheese 1°} 

p Ib, fowls 14@ 14% 2c plbl 
14@1l4t%c, turkeys 15@16c 

@16c, Apples 2.50@6 p bl 
5HU@7Tc p bu, sweet potatoes 

54-bu bskt, onions D@iic P 

1@2.25 p 1-3-bbl bskt, beets 

behs. Steers 4.75@! 5.90 p 100 

bulls 3@4, cows 3@4.25, \ 
6.50@8, sheep 3.75@6.25, 

hogs 8.50@8.75. 

At Pittsburg, 
cheese 14% @l5c p lb, chi 
lde p lb 1 w, ducks 15@16 
18@20c. Straw $7@8.50 p to 
13.50, bran 20@20.50, middli: 
@22.50, rye T3@74c p bu, 
47% c; oats 35% @35%c¢. Pot: 
75e p bu, onions 65@70c, tur! 
80e, beets 2@2.25 p bbl, sweet 
303.25, apples 3.75@6.50, .ce 
9c p doz bchs, cabbage 1@2 p 


Ohio 


eggs 20@21 


Pennsylvania— At At Philad e 
by cmy prints 27@31c p 1! 
2S8e, western prints 22@29c.- 
burg, cmy prints 30%@3lc p 
30@30%.¢, dairy 27 14 @ 93 14¢ 

— 


Young folks, watch for the Ps 
proposition to you in American -‘s’ 
culturist next week. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





$33 to the Pacific Coast 


From Chicago, every day from February 15 to 
April 7 inclusive. Only $33 Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Taco- 
ma and many other points on the Pacific Coast. 
$30.50, to Spokane, $30, to Ogden, Salt Lake 
City, Butte, Helena and Great Falls, Montana. 
Low rates to hundreds of other points. Choice 
of routes if you select the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Tickets good in tourist sleeping cars. Rate for 
double berth, Chicago to Pacific Coast points, 
only $7. Through tourist cars to California 
leave Union Station, Chicago, at 10.25 p. m. 
daily. Personally conducted excursions at 10.25 p. 
m. Tuesdays and Thursdays. Buy your ticket 
from your local agent, but z#szs¢ that it reads via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
For complete. information (free) about rates, 
routes, tickets and reservations write today to 


W. S. HOWELL 


Ceneral Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York 
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GARDENING FOR *BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE MOST REMARKABLE GARDEN FARM IN THE WORLD 


ENTHUSIASTIC CHILDREN FARMERS—GENERAL PLAN OUTLINED—-STARTING THE 
WORK IN THE SPBING—THE KINDS OF .VEGETABLES USED—GARDENS FOR OB- 
SERVATION—NECESSABY TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT——-HOW THESE YOUNG CITY BOYS 
AND GIRLS ARE INSTRUCTED—THE CABE OF THE FARMS—FIRST LESSONS IN CUL- 
TIVATION—-CAREFUL ‘RECORDS OF DAILY WORK AND OBSERVATIONS—-SOME OF THE 
LESSONS TAUGHT—ETHICS OF THE CHILDREN’S FARM—VISITORS FROM FAR AND 
WIDE—LIST OF VEGETABLES AND THE SEASON’S CROP.—[BY HENRY G. PARSONS. 


A garden with 1100 farmers is truly 
@ remarkable place; but where this 
small army breaks, prepares, plants 
and harvests two crops a season from 
a farm less than-130x250 feet, we mar- 
vel at the undertaking. The plan in 
operation on this wonderful farm was 
worked out by Fannie Griscom Par- 
sons (Mrs Henry Parsons). Without 
hesitation, we say this is the most 
remarkable farm in the world; it is 
doubtful if another similar piece of 
land was ever so intensely cultivated 
and used for such a worthy cause. 
Think of the Impressions that have 
been welded into these children’s 
memories. Never will they forget the 
lessons here taught to them on this 
city farm, located in the heart of a 
tenement district. The stéry here told 
by Mr Parsons’ son, who is the super- 
intendent of this interesting farm, 
reads like a fairy tale. We have 
watched the progress of the develop- 
ment of this farm and predict that 
the influence upon these child farmers 
will make them better men and wom- 
en, because of their knowledge of soil, 
plant life and growth. There is room 
for thousands of school farms in the 
country. We hope to see the day 
when every rural school boy and girl 
will be following their city brothers 
and sisters in this kind of work. We 
will tell you more about this mar- 
velous farm next year.—[ Editor. 

The children’s school farm in De- 
Witt Clinton park, New York city, is 
probably the small- 
est plot of ground 
in the world cul- 
tivated by so large 
@ number of farm- 
ers. The story of 
what is grown on 
this farm in the 
heart of Greater 
New York shows 
what can be accom- 
plished with a 
large number of 
children on @ small 
space and how 
H. G. PARSONS. muth their outlook 

on life may be 
broadened by this contact with mother 
earth, and all in the guise of play. 

THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE GARDEN. 
is a parallelogram 250 feet long with 
an average width of 130 feet. In the 
center a circular bed of flowers, , 25 
feet in diameter, surrounds the base 
of a 50-foot flag pole from which flies 
a large American flag. The children’s 
plots are 4x8 feet, with paths between 
them 18 inches wide. The main 
paths are 3, 4 5 and 6 feet wide, ac- 
cording ‘to the amount of traffic. 
Last season there were 458 children’s 
plots. From each of these two crops 





apart and depth of planting of each 
kind, Then the seeds are covered, 
the earth pressed down. At com- 
mand each child goes to the plot bear- 
ing the number on his tag, and at 
once goes to work and repeats on his 
own plot what he has just seen done. 

The seeds are handed out as need- 
ed, and as soon as the planting is fin- 
ished the children leave the garden 
for that day. Each child’s plot is 
planted the same. This facilitates in- 
struction, tends to neatness, and al- 
lows scope for general symmetry. The 
long, straight paths and the color 
scheme of the vegetables in the plots 
makes an attractive effect when the 
plants begin to develop. Vegetables 
that will mature in from 30 to 90 
days are used: viz, radishes, beans 
or peas, beets, turnips or carrots, let- 
tuce, onions, kohl-rabi, sweet corn. 
The seeds are purchased from a 
reputable seedsman. Varieties suit- 
able to the season of planting are se- 
lected. The children’s plots are 
planted in five rows as shown in the 
illustration.. This arrangement gives 
a reddish center line, with dark green 
shading to light green on each side, 
and a -waving plume of corn in the 
middle of each plot. The lines run 
north and sotth to get the full 
amount of sunlight, 


SPECIAL PLOTS FOR OBSERVATION, 

In many places about the garden 
are spots of from a few square inches 
to several square feet, which are not 
suitable for children’s plots. These 


are planted with vegetables and flow- 
ers and tended by the children for 
the garden in general. Here the chil- 
dren and many adults, for the first 
time make a real acquaintance with 
common fruits and. flowers, 

In these plots were grown and 
shown to thousands in 1905, such 
plants as pumpkin, turnip, castor oil, 
peanut, gourd, lettuce, radish, cabbage, 
strawberry kohl-rabi, eggplant, toma- 
to, potato jimson weed, macaroni 
wheat, oats, clover, buckwheat, musk- 
melon and watermelon. Of flowers 
we have sweet alyssum, sunflower, 
portulaca, nasturtium, ageratum, 
morning glory, geranium, lady slip- 
per, cosmos, candytuft, canna, pop- 
pies begonia, marigolds, petunias. 


THE TOOL EQUIPMENT 


consists of small wheelbarrows, 
spades, spading forks, hoes, rakes, 
hand weeders, trowels, watering pots, 
long and short garden lines, garden 
hose, coarse sieves, brooms, and a 
sharp stick to each plot. These 
sticks, the garden lines and the sieves 
the children make themselves. Also 
hand boxes to collect rubbish. of 
the ,other tools, @ set for every six 
plots is quite enough. These tools are 
more for instruction in their use than 
for their absolute need. So far as 
the actual cultivation of the small 
plots is-concerned a sharp stick will 
do all the necessary work after the 
seeds are in. And the children are 
required to use such a stick part of 
the time to show them that better 
tools are not a necessity, merely an 
assistance which increases the amount 
of work one can do. 

The teaching is done in small 
groups. Every new piece of work 
means a lesson on it at once to who- 
ever may be present. After the plots 
are planted the teachers’ begin at 
once their talks to the children. 
Seeds are sprouted between two sheets 


are sloped to carry off 





ae 
Of Utmost Importance 

YJ Zo Children, Youth, Parents, Teachers, 
School Authorities and ail who ;, 
dear their country’s welfare, 4A 
nouncement Of the utmost impor tang, 
to each of you, of the deepest interes; lo 
oneand all, will be featuredin A; 
Agriculiurist next week. Loo for it 
with the keenest expectation, J; 
set forth a@ personal matter that 
child and young person may take up 
with pleasure and benefit—that will agy 
to the family profits and pub! eller. 
ment. YSee American Agrici 
for March 3. 
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of dampened blotting paper. More 
are planted in shallow boxes of white 
pine sawdust and thoroughly wet 
Small bottles of seeds are always at 
hand for observation. The se 
cut ppen and studied; each 
the budding life is watched eagerly. 
and so the children learn som thing 
of what is going on under the earth 
in their plots. 
WATCHING THE CROPS GROW. 


Commencing with about th 
day after planting, one after 
of the vegetables begin to 
above ground, and are hailed with de. 
light. The children are warned to es. 
pecially notice these first leaves, pe. 
cause in several of the vegetab) 
future leaves. will be quite dif 
No work is allowed on thes 
farms until the five rows are plainly 
shown by the young plants. But d 
ing the week of waiting, the pat 
are worked into shape. With 
centers and neatly cut edges, the paths 
the 
water from sudden and heavy rains 

There is always a lot of gener 
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of vegetables were taken by two lots 
of children. In other words, we had 
1100 farmers at work growing and ob- 
serving these crops. 

As soon as those in charge of the 
garden appear in the spring, the chil- 
dren begin to come to the gate and 
ask to help; and they are allowed to. 
They all ask for farms, and a list is 
kept of their names, ages and ad- 
dresses. By the time the plowing, 
harrowing, spading, raking, marking 
out and numbering of the plots and 
the outlining of the paths is done, 
there is a list of names sufficient to 
fill the garden. 

When ready for the planting, postal 
cards are mailed to the children teli- 
ing them to come and plant on a cer- 
tain day and hour. When they arrive 
a roll is made up and each prospec- 
tive farmer is given a tag bearing 
his or her name, address, and the 
number of the plot assigned. Soon 
the first 25 are ready to plant. They 
go into the garden and stand close 
together about a plot to get their first 
lesson. The person in charge now 
begins, explaining in as few words as 
possible as the work goes on. Fur- 
rows are opened in the soil and the 
seeds placed in them, but not covered 
until all are in. This gives the chil- 
dren several minutes In which to note 
the looks of the seed, the distance 
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HIS FIRST LESSON WITH A HOE 


Farming in the heart.of the great city of New York is a reality. Here is an example. be 
from the tenement district across the way, where his only play ground is a 4x8 fire escape, is taking his first ‘°° 
son in hoeing. He prepared the soil, planted the seed and is now bringing to maturity a nice crop of vegetables. 
His farm, only 4x8 feet, contains a gold mine of information. It is a revelation to him. He loves his werk 
because he is learning things he never knew before. His teacher, Mr Parsons, is telling him why he shoul 
hoe his crops. We wonder how mayy of our farm boys could answer this question. 


This small 144. 
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be done for the garden; plot 
ave to be repaired, painted 
bered; sod must.be laid; ob- 


work to 
stakes h 


oh ton plots planted; watering pots 
minted; hoe handles shortened and 
Parked with black paint. There are 
“ix dozen hoes and the handle of each 
is m rked as seen in the picture, to 
ave following measurement, 2, 6, 
* and 24 inches. These figures, with 
their combinations, cover all the meds- 
ure ments the children have to make in 
connection With their plots; they al- 
ways know where to get a measure. 
mhere is no work in the garden that 
the children cannot do if shown how. 
Out of the large number there are 
always volunteers for a try at any new 
thing that comes up. There is no 
distinctive boy’s ‘work or girl’s work 
inthe garden. W hether it be painting 
er scruvbing,. building a fence or put- 
ting up the clothesline, the boys and 
girls re alike. 

As soon as possible the children be- 


veeding their plots. The first cul- 
n is done with a small, sharp 
\ large size meat skewer 
1 to be just. the thing and many 
children’ got them from the 
while others sharpened 

1 the garden. 
vonder how a@ country boy of 12 
would feel to be without a knife. 
» district where this farm is lo- 









ies a knife. Until they come to 
rarden, very few of them know 
sure of doing work with their 

By having them use a stick 
. their eyes are brought close to 
ind and near the young plants, 
iently they see things which 
ould not if working at the end 

handle. After they have had 
» introduction the stick is not 
» much. These tiny farms are 
certainly well cultivated. The chil- 
dren are all very anxious to work. 
On most of the little farms a 35-inch 





mulch is kept through the growing 
seas 

Commencing with about the 18th 
day.the children. begin to pull radishes 
and as soon as one is pulled, a new 
seed is put in its placé. Many of these 
happy farmers grow over 200 radishes 
in their 8-foot row during the short 


time they have it, about 70 to 80 days. 
The children are taught the strictest 
economy in the use of their allotted 
space. However, they are shown by 
object lesson, that overcrowding is 
not economy. 

HOW DAIL¥ BECORDS ARE KEPT. 

Each city farmer does something 
that most big farmers do not prac- 
tice; he has a dairy in which he makes 
daily notes. _They write about weather, 
work done, vegetables pulled and what 
they learn. It saon becomes a pleas- 
ure to many of them when they find 
that no criticism is made of the’ writ- 
ing or spelling. An effort is made to 
inspire them with the desire to write. 
This accomplished, they soon wish to 
do it well. 

Here is a sample of one of these re- 
markable records: “Plot No 31, May 
25, 1905. I stould before Mr 
while he was showing us how to plant 
and when he was finish we all went 
to plant first we had to draw lines 
straight and then we planted rashies 
and pease beets carrots letters and 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





‘Occasionally a subscriber will write 
us that he has failed to receive the 
American Agriculturist Year Book 
end Farmers’ Almanac, or some other 
book that may be offered in connec- 
uon with a subscription to this pub- 
lication. Such complaints are imme- 
diately looked up and we usually find 
that the book has been sent but was 
doubtless lost in the mails, or owing 
to the fact that thousands of orders 
for the Year Book accumulate before 
itis ready for mailing, an order might 
get mislaid in this office. In either 
case another copy is always sent. 

Sometimes. our offers are misunder- 
stood and more books are expected 
than can be allowed or perhaps no 
book at all was requested. We en- 
deavor at all times to adjust these 
matters, the subscriber being written 
and the trouble explained. 

Among the many thousands of read- 
rs of this journal there are those who 
have doubtless had some similar dif- 
Heulty, yet who have “nursed their 
wrath” instead of writing us of the 
error, Are you one of ‘them? -If so, 
write us to-day giving all the infor- 
mation Possible and you can rest 
assured of our earnest desire to make 
everything perfectly ‘satisfactory. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
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onions and then we went home the next 
we came back and then we water our 
plot we but 8 cans of water and next 
day we straightened our path and we 
‘had to have lines with cord and had 
to have raikes and we did not have 
to water our plant because it rained.” 

One child farmer writes the follow- 
ing in her dairy: “I raked over all my 
past (he meant paths) last night.” 

While the children are learning 
something of the soil and the Plants 
in their little farms, the Insects soon 
attract their attention. They learn 
from direct observation the life his- 
tory of the ladybug, aphis, cabbage, 
butterfly and a few others. If the 
child sees what it is learning about, it 
will be much more interested and at- 


tentive. They saw caterpillers eating 
leaves, and know why we destroy 
them. They saw ladybugs eating 


plant lice, and know why we protect 
the ladybug. 

When they are told how water 
comes up through the soil, a piece of 
loose cloth is dipped in a glass of 
water and they can see the, water go 
up. If salt is dissolved in the water 
first, after the cloth dries they find 
salt above the level of the water in the 
glass, so they see how dissolved min- 
erals are brought to the surface. To 
show what a great deal of water is in 
the young growing plant, we take one 
from the garden and crush and 
squeeze it with the hands until the 
water runs from it, as if ringing a wet 
cloth. So the interest grows in the 
earth, air and water. 

Especial attention is paid to direct 
sunlight and to air, above and below 
ground. From the simple experi- 
ments, the children soon realize that 
lack of sunlight means paleness and 
weakness in the plants and they notice 
that the same seems to be true of 
children. The analogy is nearly per- 
fect between the needs of the plant 
and the needs of the child. When the 
lessons of the garden have been clearly 
given, the child at the same time has 
learned some valuable points of hy- 
giene for its own body. Fresh air, 
fresh water, room for expansion, di- 
rect sunlight, proper food, proper tem- 
perature, cleanliness, activity, protec- 
tion from insects and fungi; plantsand 
children alike need these. 

GOOD INFLUENCE. 

One day a physician came to the 
farm and while he was being shown 
about, asked, ‘““‘What is taught besides 





gardening?” ‘The reply was “ethics.” 

“There are 458 individual farms here, | 
each with. a tenant. The space is 
small. There must be harmony. The 
effort is made to bring the best of all 
to the surface. Courtesy and justice 
are working rules. Spend another 
hour here. Mingle freely with the 
children: Watch them and talk to 
them.” He did, and before leaving 
came to me and said, “I begin to see. 
I came here because my practice is 
largely with children. I am impressed 
with its undoubted value to their 
physical health. But there is much 
more to it. Their minds are getting 
healthy. They are polite, obedient and 
careful of the rights of others, and 
with it all perfectly natural and 
happy. It is truly ethics.” _ 

The interest. which this children’s 
farm has aroused in the great city of 
New York is shown by the summary 
of the year’s work: Visitors to the 
garden in 1905 came from 131 cities 
representing*® 34 states, besides five 
foreign countries. Total number of 
visitors were 3398, of whom 105 were 
importat educators. The season has 
two halves: The first half we had 240 
boys and 226 girls; second half, 348 
boys and 286 girls, making a total of 
588 boys and 512 girls or 1100 child 
farmers in all. 

There were 14 different schools rep- 
resented by the little farmers. Fif- 
teen schools sent visiting classes re- 
peatedly. Adult classes came from 
Columbia university and teachers’ col- 
leges, New York training and the 
Brooklyn training schools for teach- 
ers and schqgol of philanthropy: 

Sixty-one common plants were 
grown in the garden and made famil- 
iar to the little farmers. Of these 32 
were common vegetables; 12 common 
flowers and 17 common weeds. Aver- 
age crop from each farm for the first 
half of the season shows: Radishes, 
127; peapods, 20; beet tops 2.4 quarts; 
beets, 32; corn, 2 ears; small carrots, | 
29; lettuce, 2 quarts: lettuce, 10.8 | 
heads; small onions, 29.6.. At several | 
large exhibitions the children’s vege- | 
tables made a very favorable showing 
among the exhibits of commercial | 
growers, , 
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Try It 
at My Expense 


—Not Yours 


F YOU are not a reader of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
I want you to become one. I want you to know what 
it is like, and to know at my expense, if the magazine 
does not suit you. If it does suit you, and the price is right, 
you will naturally wish to pay for it. There isn’t much in 
the theory of getting something for nothing. MUNSEY’S 
Magazine is worth your knowing. It was MUNSEY’S Maga- 
zine that led off a dozen years ago in the low price for 
magazines—ten cents a copy and one dollar by the year. 
It was the fight we had with a giant News Company monopoly 
that made MUNSEY’S Magazine possible, and that blazed 
the way for all other publishers whose magazines are issued 
at the price of MUNSEY’S. But this is too big and too 
graphic a story to be told in this advertisement. 


Munsey’s 
Magazine 


has the biggest circulation of any standard magazine in the world—much 
the biggest. And it has made it and held it solely on its merits. In a dozen 
—— we have not spent a dozen cents in advertising. We have no agents 
nm the field—not an agent anywhere—we have given no premiums, have 
clubbed with no other publications, and have offered no inducements 
of any kind whatsoever. e have made a magazine for the people, givin 

them what they want, and giving it to them at a right price—that's all. 
And the people have bought it because they like it and because they could 
a Bo é San pence. ee in i. vertising now is to reach a few 

ousand new readers—people w i 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, oo a ee ee. 


A Ten Thousand Dollar Magazine 
For Ten Cents 


Though there are a good many three dollar and four dollar magazines 
in America, there is none better than MUNSEY’S, whatever the price— 
notone. There is no higher grade magazine, there is none better printed 
or printed on better paper, and there is none better* or more carefully 
| aay pen porene Mp ay and few, if any, so interesting. It costsin 

numbers about fen thousand dollars a number to go to press on 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. That is to say, if only one copy were printed it 
would cost ten thousand dollars, but spreading this cost over our entire 
Neg of 750,000 copies, the amount gets down very thin on each individual 

When I first made this price, a dozen years ago, everybody said it was 
impossible—said we couldn't live—said we were bound to fail. We did live, > 
however, and today are publishing a thousand tons of magazines a month, 
which is fifty car loads. This is more than three times as many magazines 
as were issued by all the publishers combined of the entire country when I 
came into the business. 















































-  Itis because Iamso sure ofthe merits of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, and 
so sure it will please you, that I am now offering to send it to you without 
any money in advance, and without any money at all if it does not please 
you. I can afford to take this chance, which, as I see it, is a very small 
chance, because I believe thoroughly in the rugged honesty of the people. 
The percentage of dishonesty among the citizens of America is far too small 
for consideration in a business proposition of this kind. 

There is no trick in this offer—no hidden scheme of any kind what- 
ever. It is a simple, straightforward, business proposition which will cost 
you nothing unless you wish it to. 


The All-Story Magazine 
Also Free 


I will not only send you MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, as stated above, but 
will send you three months free, in addition, THE ALL-STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, which is another of our publications. I add this other magazine for 
two reasons. First, that = may have the choice of two magazines, and 
second’ with the thought that you may want both. 

If this proposition interests you, and I hardly see how it could be made 
more to your interest, kindly fill out the coupon in this advertisement and 
mail it to me, and you will get the magazines as stated herein. 
























FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York 4 
You may enter my name for gue zear’s subscription to Munsey’s Mi ine, for which I 







bes tage tes 4 you gas dollar ($1.00) at fhe end of three months, providing I find the magazine 
In the event that I do not care for the magazine, I will so notify you at the end of the 





: mon in which pu I  -¥- owe you nothing, 

at in connection with this bacripti 
The All-Story Magazine free for three oaths, and that cc 5 ore. tho option 
our fae = — pay desire, from Munsey’s Magazine to The Ali-Story Maga- 
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FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 
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WOMEN SUCCEED IN GARDENING 


_- {T KEEPS 
HIM ON THE JUMP 


Click, bang—and there is one 


less thief in the cabbage 
patch —and something good for 
dinner besides, 


TEVEN 


FIRE ARMS) ) 


should be in every home, There is 
no other firearm made which can 
offer the ‘‘Stevens’’ qualities at 
«‘Stevens’’ prices, Our three factories 
cover 10% acres and we employ over 
1,200 men. It is the largest manu- 
factory. of its kind in the world, 





Send two 2-cent stamps to cover postage on our Free 
Catalogue—it tells all about “Stevens” shotguns, rifles, 
sistols, ammunition, sights, targets, reboring old barrels, 
and a hundred things a sporteman wants to know. 
Don't let your dealer persuade you some other is a8 
good, Insist on “‘Stevens.”” You can order direct from 
us if you find any difficulty. We send any “Stevens” 
firearms, expreés prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 140 High Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 














and makes good springs. 
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A GENUINELY COILED WIRE 


It’s no use to coil fence wires unless the wire is of a quality 
to hold the coiled shape. Page-Wire is spring steel wire, 
Coiled under high tension it 
¥ acts like a spring and makes an elastic fence—one that 
fm lets out in cold weather, takes up in hot -weather, is 
} adaptable to hilly ground and may even be crushed to 
earth by accident without injury, but will spring back 
to place as soon as relieved. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 97, Adrian, Mich. 


Write for evidence. 
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DROW: 


both strand and stay—No. 9 gauge, 


Thickly galvanized, Best grade 
= ——— A more substantial, stock~ mocistion. time-defying fence 


snowing ving 110 Sayin Brown Heace a Wis 
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steel, We mail free sample for inspec- 


rods. Write for book 
Wire Co. Cleveland, O, 


nel 
l6"35crs: 


PER ROD 


DELIVERED. 








Cheap as wood. 


We mensfecture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 





AMERICAN TRUSS POST 


Strong, Durable, 
Neat, Efficient, | 


shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 


sgents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
W-TO-DATE MFG.CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 
ELE SY AS, A TESTI 


steel letayect v sent it 
aclamped w 
the Frost Steel-Lock give 
wonderful strength and dura- 
oility fotee #ROST WIRK FENCE. 
used in its construction 


No soft w 
Build it yourself where it ist, stand 
will look better, 
more than soft wire fence. 





THE RAPP 


























THE RAPP FENCE 


on the market. Write for illustrated booklet 
K Fier BEING 
Building, Broadway & 234 


t longer, and cost no 
‘atalogue FRER. 
. B bogeone # CO., 89 Broadway, B. Y, 
FROST WIRE FEX(R CO., Cleveland. Obie. 


is the most practical, dur- 
able and lowest priced fence 


St., New York City. 


tight 
doubles life 
fence. 


rote of best 


oes t-— 
Angle 


End and Corner 


sections 77 in black 


Also tubular 
sections. 


to one hour. 
No stone or 
cement 
required. 


will Keep yous fence tight—always, It 
pull out 


Costs too much to set, 

that will fast a lifeti 
xtension Gates. If 

us for catalog and ‘prices. ailed 


Dept. G, - RONSON, 


AMERICAN TRUSS POST COMPANY, 
BR MICH 


and galvanized. 


Set in 30 minutes 


Our permanent metal anchor end and corner posts 
cannot give or 
he Truss Anchor Goes it. (Note ae 
High priced timber is expensive, rots quickly en 


One man ean set a seats Anchor Post in 30 minutes 


our fence dealer for the American Trnes Post 
ou can't fiz 2 them write 








$9 {0 $20 AN ACRE) 


is the price today of rich lands in Seanesste jeutante 


Wheat, — 3, I 


for raifiug Cotton 
tock, etc. Climate the 


Vegetables, Fine 8 
increasing. For free literature, write 
H. ¥. SMITH, Traffic Manager N 


oie in the 
world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. Values 


-C.& 
“St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn., Dept. B. 
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At less than dealers’ 





A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


frsr sar tent 
aid 


‘ou’ll 
than you ever bere 


to say: “F saw 
Old. reli reliable A.A.” Try 
mere prompt reply 
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yThat is Horse High, Bull | 
<< e Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


=< SSSOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


rice 


and we pay ‘the Freight. 
Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
mos galvanized, —why some is 
good and somebad. You 
Mshould have this informa- 
tion. Write for Catalogue, 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
——emeebex 2 Muncie Indiana. 





A Woman’s Home Garden. 


The following interesting article is 
written by Mrs S. Preston Kuntz of 
Pennsylvania who won the first prize 
in our garden contest a year ago. The 
methods used in her garden are inter- 
esting and valuable to all women, west 
and east. Her experiences are worth 
careful study. An exhibit of the gar- 
den products grown by her last sea- 
son, won first prize in competition 
with 13 displays at Allentown fair last 
fall.—[ Editor. 

The weather conditions the greater 
part of last season were fierce; heat 
and thunder showers were common. 
A strong cold wind made a change 
which dried out the ground and kept 
the thermometer hovering between 
40 and 70 degrees. This proved fa- 
vorable for the insects and kept the 
plants at a standstill for some weeks. 
With my plants standing like sticks, T 
worried but never lost courage. With 
all my water supply, I could not help 
much. No matter how dry the ground 
is, if the weather is cool, water will 
do little or no good; in fact it is in- 
jurious to some plants. 

The best thing to do under such con- 
ditions, is to keep cool like the 
weather and prepare to give double 
care tothe garden. Great care must be 
taken by not giving an overdose of 


50 feet, I ‘stretched one row of ty), 
a string for very hill was fasten, 
between. This was a success. 

I used Italian onion seed 
onions are so mild that my bz aby 
them raw. Turnips were sow, 
a hand drill and cultivated 
wheel hoe in one hour’s time. | sold 
21 bushels’ at 50 cents per bushel 
Other truckers were trying to «.)) — 
35 and 40 cents, but people saix ‘Thee 
the best turnips they ever at: “ss 
dive in my oPinion, is one of the m." 
beautiful vegetables grown. It 
main crop. I generally sell fr; 
to $80 worth each season. Last | 
I failed. I had just finished 
the plants on the lowest part of 
land, when it rained torrents 
ruined my _ stock. The rest of 
vegetables were planted in the 
garden manner.* 


INCOME FROM MY GARDEN. 


The surplus sold 
Apples 2.04; beans 
$16.72; cabbage $13.60; 
$6.58; celery $31.70; 
$6.76; cantaloupes $1. 
cents; carrots 35 cents; judive $17.18: 
egg plant 46 cents; flowers $1.05: 
ground cherries $1; watermelons $2.75: 
lettuce $41.04; onions $4.60; parsley 
$2.48; pumpkins $3.15; peppers $4.54. 
peas $1.94; radishes $38.39; squashes 
59. cents; sage 55 cents; sweet corn 
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was as follows 
$9.19; beets 

cucumbers 
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12; citr 25 





ROW OF RADISH 


APART 2 DEEP 





PEAS 9R BEANS 


® 








CARROTS OR TURNIPS 


SOW THIN AND THIN OUT WELL 








meri ig INCHES APART IN GROUPS 


A.D. 1905. H.G.PARSON5 
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PLAN OF THE .CHILDREN’S SCHOOL GARDEN 


This remarkably small garden, 4x8 feet, produces two crops each 


son. 
tion. 


It is doubtful if any 160-acre farm ever received as much at 
Every atom of soil is made to give up its plant food. 


The crops are 


varied and well tilled. Details of management in this issue. 


poison. Even flour put on plants too 
thick will prove fatal. as it closes up 
the pores. A little and-often, I find th® 
best rule. Through experience f 
have found the best solution for ths 
striped beetle is one quart fresh cow 
manure to a pail of water applied 
with a _ twig. Well raised hotbed 
plants will stand the most abuse, a3 
enough energy is left to make progress 
at the least chance. 

We have no power to make things 
favorable for most seed planted in the 
garden, their chance is smaller and 
necessity greater. If the thermometer 
is 40 degrees at 10.30 p m you can de- 
pend on frost. Newspapers and phos- 
phate sacks, old clothes, etc, will go a 
great way in saving a garden. 


ORIGINAL METHODS OUTLINED. 


Watermelons were planted on ridges 
6 feet apart and 1 foot high; one plant 
was set every 3 feet in the row. Hills 
made 1 foot high and 3x6 feet apart 
will do as well. Elevation is the only 
source to success on a. heavy clay. 
The quality of my melons was better 
than what we often get. from the 
melon districts, 

Radish seed were sown amid dust. 
I made furrows with a hoe 2 inches 
wide and 1 inch deep, into which I 
poured water, using a sprinkling can 
with the top removed. -On this wet 
ground, in the furrow, I sowed the 
seed by hand, being carefyl to put only 
one seed every 2 inches. I carefully 
covered the seed with dust and in a 
few days the result was a radish 
every two inches. As soon as the secd 
was up I watered the plants: there is 
no need of wetting the ground be- 
tween the’ rows This saves much 
work and water, and produces rad- 
ishes that can be eater like an apple. 

Lettuce was sold each month from 
May to November. During the ‘hot 
months, I sow lettuce in boxes and 
plant under trees. Binder twine was 
used for lima bean poles:* Across the 
top of the four poles used for every 


$10.50; sourkraut $24.75; 
$35.92; turnips $21.93: prize 
$52, thus making a total of $3 : 
My. expenses in the production 
this crop were as follows: M 
$14.25; fertilizer $5.31; nitrate ot 
$2.63; seeds $11.59: salt 35 
exhibitor’s tickets $2; lime $2; 
ing and hauling, $7, maki 
total expense of $44.93. After 
ducting my expenses I had 55 
left as net profit from my garde 
season. I used but little salt 
nitrate of soda. Besides that sold 
had all of the vegetables needed for 
visitors, harvest hands and our family 
of four. I kept no account of the 
amount we used. But we consumed 
a@ good many as we used but 
meat. Our rutabages and most of the 
pumpkins were fed to stock. Fro! 
two ridges 50 feet long, I raised 1% 
bushels sweet potdtoes, which we ate 
We also made use of all the cow peas 
and shell beans. 


WHEN PLANTED AND FIRST SOLD. 


Here are the oats when I first 
planted various vegetables and the 
time they were first sold: Lettuce 
set, April 11, first sold May 26 h- 
bage, April 11, sold July 5; tom 
May 15, sold August 9; celery 
13; sold August 18; peppers, M 
sold August 11; beans, sown Ap 
sold June 30; peas, April 20, 
June 30; turnips April 15, sold 
12; beets, April 17, sold Jun 
melons, May 8, sold Septembe: 
cucumbers, May &, sold.July 21; 
ishes, May 1, sold June 12. 


~t), 
sold 


PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 
Endive is pinched open, washe 
pressed by laying upside down 
of each other with the roots re! 
Lettuce roots are retained to 
good handles. Pink and white 
ishes with half of the tops removed 
arranged in a bunch together ol six 
are odd and pretty; ‘Beets-as large 2S 
teacups I sold three in a bunch. Swé et 


. 











ined and only full grown 
Fancy tomatoes I sold by 
iece. All dirty vegetables except 
<A Purnips are washed, leaving them 
“ the dew until morning. After 
~ ding I sprinkle mdst all and add 
vee to the celery tub. I then close 
a wagon and keep it so. Good veg- 
etables thus treated are delicious, 
cool and crisp. 
DISPOSING OF PRODUCTS. 
was caused through 


corn is exam 
ears taken. 


My beginning 


a hail storm on August 18, 1900 
Everything was ruined with the ex- 
ception of 600 endive plants, their 
long leaves preserved the hearts. I 
planted he surplus and with a 28- 
year-old horse and buckboard, a tub 
tied on the back with a basket in 
front I made my first trip. Too 
ashamed. to take the best streets, I 
“aid in the outskirts until a main 
street man saw me. He said, come 
yp main street. That is the prettiest 
endive I have ever seen. It looked 
like great wreaths of wax, so great 
was the contrast, so numerous the 
expressions like, Oh, did you ever, 


The biggest charystiums I ever saw. 
This with $22.25 for my trouble made 
me think there must be money in 
vegetables. The following year I be- 
gan with a new wagon and a horse 
12 years old, younger than this will 
pot answer my purpose. 

My distance to market is five miles, 
I leave at 6 o’clock in the morning 
and get home generally after dinner. 
Endive is scattered in a radius of 14 
miles. I must make three trips in 
five directions in order to sell $80 


worth. As this is my last crop I sell 
most of it alone; it will stand a good 
pit of freezing, therefore making it 
the most profitable crop. I am 


through selling by the last of Novem- 
per. My work brings me in contact 
with many people of every class. The 
ignorant I eplighten and try to help 
the suffering. 

I go alone and peddle from house 
to house, leaving my well behaved 
horse to take care of himself. I sel- 
dom knock or ring the doorbell but 
walk in and confront the people with 
a full basket in each hand, naming 


and showing my products, I have 
respect for scrubbed walks and 
porches by walking tiptoed, always 


shut the gate and never enter a house 


when it rains. At such times atten- 
tion is drawn with a gentle tap. I 
have no regular days, seldom take or- 
ders and never give a thing on 
credit, always sell out and will not 


let anyone jew me. The best cure 
for such is an answer that will make 
them shudder. I never accept extra 
change offered nor will I take ad- 
vantage of mistakes. What belongs 
to me I want and what belongs to 
others they shall have. 

I never invite the people to taste 
before buying. I measure just right 
and will not give something for noth- 
ing. In early season, I will not sell 
a large quantity cheaper than a 
small amount. It pays better to make 
but one trip in a week with 15 and 
20 varieties than it does to go often 
with little. I have made a profit of 
$20 in a single trip. During July and 
August my vegetables were not so 
plentiful so I gathered wild tea, wild 
raspberries and elderberry blossoms 
for sale. I also baked cakes, 15 varie- 
ties, to seil with the vegetables. 
These were put in strawberry crates, 
using two one-quart baskets at each 
end to hold up the sheif. The people 
were delighted with these cakes. It 
was impossible to fili orders, as they 
came by the dozen. 





A Big Tomato—During the past 
season $100 in cash prizes was offered 
for large tomatoes, and five prize win- 
ners grew specimens weighing over six 
pounds each. Mrs Amelia Cronin of 
Akron, Ia, has a scheme for growing 
large specimens which has proved 
very successful. She says, “I planted 
the Majestic tomato seed in February 
in a box of soil in the house. At the 
proper season I set them out on a 
very rich piece of ground where a 
straw pile had been burned and the 
ashes raked in. The plants were 
watered every night, and when about 
18 inches high I cut the tops off and 
allowed only two or three fruits to 
ripen on some of the plants. The 
largest specimen weighed seven pounds 
and seven ounces. There were several 
which weighed over five pounds each.” 
Some plants of the Majestic tomato 
have produced 145 to 160 pounds of 
fruit. This new variety is being in- 
troduced by the Iowa seed company 
of Des Moines, Ia, who are again of- 
fering $100 in cash prizes on them. 
Here is an opportunity for our readers 
to compete. Write them to-day for a 
copy of their large illustrated catalog 
of garden and flower seeds, which will 
be sent free. Be sure to mention this 
journal. 


-THE. HOME GARDEN 
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Buy Fence Direct from Factory 





Write t 


It is the most satisfacto 
Most economical because, in b 
handling and all profits of go-betweens. This makes quite a saving. 

Most satisfactory because you have so much larger a line to select from. 
We make 26 styles and heights of fence besides gates and stretchers. 

The Continuous Sta 
It preserves and utilizes a/? the strength of the wire, about half of which 
is wasted in fences with cut stays. 

30 Days Free Trial. 
it and it is not exactly as represented in every way you can return it to us 
at our expense and your money will be mf 

We prepay freight to any steam R. R. station in the U. S. on 40 rods 
or more and guarantee safe delivery. 

y for our Free Fence Book and wholesale delivered prices. 


Advance Fence Co., 567: oid Street, Peoria, Ill, 


WA 





and most economical method of buying. 
uying direct, you cut out all unnecessary 








gives Advance Fence its superior*® strength. 







If after receiving our fence you do not like 
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Tardive 25 is a rifle of perfect accuracy and sureness 
has every Jardin: feature not found in any other 


adapted to settled districts where 
fox, woodchuck, etc., abound, and 


many pleasant hours when no other gunning can be 


Book ”’—it’s chock full of real hunting sto: 
Free, with 130-page Catdegun, for3 pao yard r << 


Write 


Lhe lllartin Prearms Ca, 


119 Willow Street 





New Haven, Conn. 











There is no end. 


Of the Making of Books |A FEW GOOD BOOKS 


ooks that wi 
more out of his farm. 
plete catalog. 


We have made some 
ood ones cogeteiy suited for farmers. 

1 help every farmer to make 
Write for our com. 
We have volumes of stand- 
ard fiction, history, travel, poetry, etc. 


On your living room table make your evenings 
both pleasant and profitable. We publish not 
only technical books on every subject reiating 
to the farm, the breeding and care of live stock, 
etc., but standard works of fiction, history, 
travel and poetry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 


Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


S2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 


Springfield, Mass. | Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Springfield, Mass. 











5-GOOD REASONS - 


Why you should send in your subscription now and secure a copy of 
the American AGriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1906 





ties and dates concerning movements an 

stock, farm wom and dairy products. 
CROP REPORT 

onions, tobacco, etc 

questionable forecasts, 


covering a long period of years. Ruled 


tation, Pensions, Post Office 


ors and Officers of each state and territo 
covered in a special article 


numerous to mention. 


and Sweden, recent 


Russia, 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY—A 


Outdoor sports will also be fully covered 
health, exercise, etc, 
RECORD 


dates, et 





READ THE CONTENTS 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE—Comparative statis- 
prices of live 


8 — Authoritative reports on ali staple 
crops such as wheat, corn, etc., and On money crops, as 


WEATHER AVERAGES AND RECORDS— Instead of 
this department contains aver- 
ages prepared exclusively for us by the United States 
Weather Bureau, giving complete comparative weather 
conditions in each section of the country for each month, 
yages for per- 
sonal weather observations for each month will also be 
Inc ideé 


OUR OWN COUNTRY—Under this head will be found 
information concerning the Army and Navy 
i Statistics (inc 

gress of Parcels Post), Education, Population, Coinage, 
the names of Members of Congress and also of Govern- 


uding pro- 


SPECIAL TOPICS—Forestry will he comprehensively 
as will the Immigration 
Problem, the Good Roads Movement, and others too 


WORLD EVENTS—This department will contain ex- 
haustive articles on the Russo-Japanese War, Norway 
? Insurance Investigation, 
Question, China, Canada, and Internal Disturbances in 


special chapter will in- 
clude an aecount of how te give New and Novel Parties 
for Special Holiday Occasions, also the most approved 
rules of etiquette, with special matter on weddings 
as well as 


: S-FOR MEMORANDA—A new feature for 

this year’s book will be blank pages arranged so as to be 

of the utmost usefulness for entering up notes, prices, 
c. 


subscribers. 


Transpor- 
of subjects. 


worth and helpfulness. 
Negro 


a copy. 


etc. 
Wwe. will send on 


addresses, if des 
trifle and may be sent at our risk. 








this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in 

the book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone and can onl 
book or premium is allowed with one year’s subscription when th 
ired. Remit by postoffice or express mon 

Address orders to any of the o 


This Year book is unique—it cannot be bought, and 
T the privilege of securing it is offered only to our 


it—it stands unrivaled in being authoritative, compre- 
hensive, and up-to-date in every detail. 


aS Sie article, fact, table of statistics and feature is of 


2 It is for the farmer—there is no other book just like 


vital importance and of unquestionable money value 
to you and all interested in agricultural pursuits. 


Not only yourself but each individual member of 
your family will find it instructive, useful and indis- 
pensable as a book for ready reference on a multitude 


The popularity which has been enjoyed by its preceding 
issues is a most telling and truthful testimonial of its 
It has 384 pages, 4 3-4 by 
inches, many illustrations, and it is substantially bound. 


The Contents as outlined below is one more reason why you should have 
ead the same carefully and see if you do not agree with us 


This Book Given to Every Subscriber 


uest this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber tO 

ayment for his ss tion for the coming year. New subscribers may receive 

y. a 
8 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. New York, 439 Lafayette St. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. Springfield, Mass. 


order, check, draft or registered letter. 


61-2 


Ak Qos 











in connection with a subscription as stated. No other 
book is taken. The book and paper may be sent to different 
A money order costs buta 


flices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 











































































Liberal Rewards 


No better beginning 
is offered bright boys and 
girls or ambitious young 
men and women than the 
pleasant occupation, 
splendid means of devel- 
oping strengthof will and 
character, opportunity 
to study human nature 
and the world of large 
affairs, and to reap prof- 
itable rewards for the 
agreeable work of selling 
yearly subscriptions to 
Tue Lapres’ Home 
Journat and Tue Sat- 
URDAY EvENING Post. 

Large commissions 
and generous prizes make 
it profitable. The high 
character of the publica- 
tions makes it honorable. 
The way we instruct, 
train and guide and help 

ou in more ways than 
you would think pos- 
sible make it easy. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


320-E, Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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reservoir, for city, town or country 


ere 
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» Absolute Range Perfection 


wera Sold for Cash or on 


$10 to $20 


——— 
mo! 
, 
Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 

not 50 cent better than others. My euperior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best. enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Bteel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 

catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or withou! 
use. 


D. . 235 Lyan St., Toledo, Ohie. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 
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“FREGENTS | | RIGHT 
WANTED| 4w4Y 





We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Asriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 
andé Expenses. Residents of the respective 
states preferred. oe applying state 

ce. 
ORANGS JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayctte Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Self Supporting Woman. 


[These are replies to Sthel T.’s inquiry ‘“‘How 
can a single woman earm money on the farm?’ 
Each reply is the actual'experience of the writer. 
Let us ha@ye a lot more of these actual experiences. 
Has any woman made money keeping bees or rais- 
ing stock?—The Host.,] 

Dear Host: I think fruit-and poul- 
try are a good combination for money 
making on the farm as a business or 
side line. We have a small orchard of 
about one acre which is used as a 
poultry yard. The hen house is about 
12x40 ft with a basement 12x12 ft un- 
der one end and a small house for one 
brooder about 8 ft square. I began to 
keep poultry here six years ago and’ 
have done well. I have an incubator 
100 egg size, and two brooders. I keep 
from 50 to 100 hens and plan to raise 
from 100 to 200 chicks each year, 
keeping the pullets for layers and sell- 
ing the cockerels for broilers, I have 
them begin to hatch the first of March, 
then they are large enough to sell 
while the price is high. The chicks 
sold pay the cost of raising all and the 
eggs pay the grain bill and leave a nice 
profit. Then I have hens to sell every 
summer, and as I have nice large ones, 
they bring from 50 cents to $1 each of 
the butcher. The hens benefit the or- 
chard. Our trees bear double the fruit 
they did when we came. There is no 
doubt that a large number of hens pay 
as well.on an average if they are kept 
in small flocks, but it is a mistake to 
let too many run.together. I keep 
White Plymouth Rocks for a general 
purpose breed and combine eggs and 
broilers. I have put in trap nests and 
am breeding for size, vigor, egg pro- 
duction and fancy points. I would ad- 
vise those who want to make the most 
possible out of poultry to put in trap 
nests, which will double the egg Ppro- 
duction if bred with that end in 
view.—[Mrs W. D. Gates, Me. 


Dear Host: Tell Ethel T, that there is 
money in hens; also plenty of good 
hard work, day and night, year in and 
year out. It costs more to keep &@ 
flock of 100 than 30 to 40, for the 
scraps from the house will go far 
toward keeping the smaller flock. I 
have a flock of about 250, different 
breeds, and find that by market- 
ing my eggs and dressing poultry 
myself, there is a fair profit init. But 
Ethel T, don’t go into the hen business 
thinking it easy. If you are well and 
strong, able to do heavy as well as 
light work, or if there is a man in the 
family willing to help, then you can 
do well. I find that the hiring of a 
man takes more than a fair share of 
the profits. Besides, you will have to 
give your personal supervision to his 
work to have it done as you wish. The 
average man don’t like to fuss over 
hens, thinks anything good enough 
for them. It would take a whole book 
to tell you “just how” and then you 
would have to.adjust things to your 
own way.—[S. E. - 

Dear Host: I would say to Ethel T. 
that I have worked with poultry for 
about five years and now have a fine 
flock of over 100 handsome Buff Wy- 
andottes. From the breeding pen 
of 21 I am getting 12 eggs a day now 
and am offered $1 per setting. There 
is money in the business, but would 
suggest that a beginner commence with 
few and work up to larger numbers as 
their knowledge of its requirements 
increases.—[Mollie P. 


The Practical Side. 


Mrs EB. A. Moffett, this is the way 
we prepare dried beef: For every 30 
Ibs beef take 1 qt fine salt, 1 oz salt- 
peter and good molasses enough to 
color salt the color of brown sugar. 
Rub each piece thoroughly with mix- 
ture and pack tightly in a jar. Put 
on a weight and there will be brine 
enough to cover meat in a few days. 





At that time turn top pieces over 
and let remain in brine until. salted 
through. Hang up in kitchen just 
long enough to dry over. the outside, 
then hang in a cooler place. to finish 
drying.—[M,. E. W., Vermont. 

Peggy, the best way to break up 
a siting hen.in the winter is to take a 
good, big wire cage, not too large or 
coarse, put the hen in it and hang it 
in the kitchen where it is handy. 
Feed her all she can eat for about 
10 days and if she then goes. back to 
sitting, chop her head off and 
eat her; they are usually very 
good.—[ Michigander. 

Mrs Moffett, our way of drying beef 
is this: For 20 Ibs meat take 3 cups 
fine table salt and rub on hot, 1 eup 
every four days. The last time use 
one teaspoon saltpeter not treated.— 
(Mrs E. D. D. 


With the Host. 


Despite repeated statements. in 
these columns to the effect that every 
one who reads Table Talk, in so doing 
constitutes him or herself a Tabler, 
I am constantly being asked what is 
necessary to obtain this membership 
in our great home circle. Read 
Table Talk and do your share by con- 
tributing something of entertainment, 
a happy thought, an opinion on sub- 
jects being discussed, or a question 
perplexing you. That is all. Ad- 
dress your letters to The Host, this 
office. Earnest and prompt have 
been the responses to all queries so 
far. Now here are some more, By 
writing promptly, show these per- 
plexed ones that you are in the best 
sense of the word their “neighbor.” 
T. C. Buxton, Pa, wants to know how 
best to handle the children’s allow- 
ance. How much should a child of 
12 be given? Should he be allowed 
to spend it as he pleases? Should 
it be in the nature of an actual gift or 
should he earn it by home duties? 
How can thrift best be taught and at 
the same time a generous spirit be 
fostered? 





a~ 


Tea and Coffee Never Hurt the aver- 


age person when used in moderation, 
and when made right. Tea should 
never be boiled. Scald the teapot 
first, then just pour freshly boiled 
water on the leaves, let stand five min- 
utes and you have a delicious, refresh- 
ing beverage that mildly exhilarates 
without leaving any reaction. Physi- 
cians say-one or two cups of coffee 
daily, made from a good blend of Java 
and Mocha, furnish a desirable brain 
stumulus and a certain amount of 
actual nutrition. But the tea and 
coffee must be good quality, and usu- 
ally when good are expensive.: Now 
James Van Dyk Company, 307 Water 
St, New York, will sell you a regular 
60-cent quality of tea for 35 cents and 
a 35-cent quality for 25 cents. They 
buy from the importer and sell direct 
to you, giving you the middlemen’s 
profits. For 10 cents they will send 
you, if you mention this journal, a 
three-ounce sample of coffee and a 
two ounce sample of tea; five ounces 
in all. Your future orders will be ex- 
actly the same as your samples, too. 
Here’s where you can save money by 
drinking better tea and coffee. Just 
put five 2-cent stamps in an enve- 
lope with your name and address, 
mention this paper and mail to-day— 
that’s all. 


Table Talk is one of the best and 
most interesting pages in thé paper. 
Why not help it along?—[George S. 
Hetrick, Pa. 





Young folks, watch for the special 
proposition to you in American Agri- 
culturist next week. 


W.L. Douc as 


$322 & *3° SHOES 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalied at any Price, : 
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. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS mu 

MEN 893-00 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
AGTURER IN THE WORLD, 
REWARD to anyone who can 
$1 0,000 disprove this Statement. 

Hf! could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you thie infinitg 
care with which pang? A pair of shoes is made, yoy 
would realize why W.L. Douglas $3.50 shoe 
cost more to make, why they hold their sha: 
fit better, wear ger, and are of greats: 
eee value meng Ts ae $3.50 shoe, 

le lougias Stron lade Shoes for 

Mon, $2.50, $2.00, Boys’ Schasa 

Dress $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 

CAUTION .—lasist upon having W.L.Doug. 
las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuing 
without his name and price stamped on bottom, 

Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy, 

Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass, 
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. DE RAY 
| Stove Polish 
st Go — _— 
po Is Guaranteed to go twice as fir 


for th as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray |s the 


ORIGINAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brillfant lustre and Does 
Not Barn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept.30 
LAMONT, CORLISS & €0., Agts., 78 Hudson 8t., New York, 














Charter Oak 
Watch 


A reliable, well made, this 
watch, Stem Wind ond Siem 
Set, made on principles of 
expensive lr, es, Bickel 

Brirhed case. 
Folly Guaranteed 


For One Year. 


are not in 
habit of buying? 
Biem Wina.ng 
Wateh at 20 lowe 
price. “ 
Money refunded 
after l0days trial 
if not satusied. 
Price + 
stage five (6 
om te. Send for 
complete list. 
, CHARTER OAK 
WATCH CO., 


98 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 


FREE 


To introducs _  geman 
jewelry we give awey, 
absolutely free, this hand 
some Perfumed Lucky 
Charm, the latest novelty. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress today and we wil 
forward it.to you at once 
without expense to you 
Wear one and be in /u 
all the time. Address, 
MILFORD JEWELRY CO., 


Dept. 1123 «Milford, Conte 








PATENTS : 


43- book free, 
oer references 
ashington, 0. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on. Editorial Page 
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How to Make an Ideal Lawn. 


HERMAN HUMPHREY, FRANELIN CO, 0O. 





An ideal lawn around a home adds 
much to the beauty of the place. Too 


few farmers, however, give this mat- 
ter the attention they should. Three 
general sections are usually recognized 
jn this country, each of which re- 
quires certain kinds of grass for an 


jdeal lawn. In the northern states, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, With very few exceptions, Ken- 
tucky blue grass is considered a stand- 
ard for lawn making. In the most 


northern states redtop and the other~ 


pent grasses have been used to good 
advantage. They do best on moist, 
clay and loamy soils. Along the At- 
jantic coast from Maine to Virginia, 
plue grass does not do well. Redtop 
and the bent grasses in this section are 
preferable. They also supersede the 
plue grass in New England and other 
places along the coast. 

In the government parks and pub- 
lic grounds in Washington, D C, red- 
top is used almost exclusively. In the 
southern states Bermuda grass is the 
old reliable standard. It will not stand 
frost however and with the first au- 
tumn changes, the green lawn becomes 
prown and crisp. St Lucie grass, a 
variety related to the Bermuda and 
st Augustine grass and coarser species 
of the Florida coast, are also used in 
Jlawn making in the South. 

Much care should be given to the 
preparation of the seedbed. The yard 
should be plowed and spaded 10 to 12 
inches deep and the ground worked 
over carefully. Well-rotted barnyard 
manure is one of the hest all round 


fertilizers that can be used in the 
preparation of the lawn.” This should 
be worked in thoroughly while the 
seedbed is being prepared. It should 


be remembered that.this plant is going 
to remain there for some years and 
there should be_plenty of it...From 30 


to 40 tons of good, well-rotted manure 


per acre is none too much for a lawn 
of this character. 

It is also destrable to add phosphoric 
acid and potash in larger quantities 


than is usually Supplied by the ma- 
nure. Bone meal at the rate of 300 to 
(00 pounds per acre or superphosphate 
of lime, commonly..called acid phos- 
phate, in smaller quantities will supply 
the needed phosphoric acid. Wood 
ashes where available will supply pot- 
ash.and can be put on at the rate of 
five to ten tons per acre, Kainit may 
also. be used as @-source -of potash. 
The fertilizer should also be thorough- 
ly worked into the soil at* least ten 
days before the seeds are planted. The 


standard weight per’ bushel of blue 
grass seed is 14 pounds in most 
states). For blue grass and red- 
top many grades are quoted at 14 to 


even 40 pounds ‘per bushel, the differ- 
ence in weight being due almost en- 
tirely to variation and the amount of 
chaff present. 

From three to four bushels of good 
seed weighing at. least.25-.pounds to 


the bushel is the proper amount to 
sow. At the rate of four bushels per 
acre, one quart would be sufficient for 


about 540 square feet of:surface or an 
area of 17x20 feet. The seed can be 
sown by hand’ or with 4 grass seeder 
and should be immediately covered. 
This may bé“done with an iron rake, 
which should be followed with a roller 
where one is convenient. Use the rake 
lightly, as the seed will not germinate 
well, if covered too deeply. About % 
inch is an ideal depth and % inch is 
as deep as it is safe to cover it. A 
careful use of the relier usually ‘presses 
the seed as deeply into the soil as is 
necessary if the ground has been ‘prop- 
erly prepared. 

On small areds*a light muich of 
Wwell-rotted, leaf mold or similar. sub- 
Stance will be of great benefit. ‘Water- 
ing where necessary shoyld be done 
with great care while the seed is ger- 
minating. The seed may .be .sown.al- 
most any time in the year, but the 
early spring and ‘early fall morths are 
Gecidedly preferable. Spring sowing 
should be done as early as possible so 
fat the grass can be fifmly estab- 
lished before hot weather sét in}: Fall 
‘owing should be done the latter part 
of August or early September. 


al 





Young folks, watch for the special 
Proposition to you in American Agri- 
Culturist next. week. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


The Boy and the Garden. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY PROF CRANEFIELD OF 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 





In beginning a discussion of boys we 
naturally consider first, baby. To look 
into the wondrous, wondering eyes of 
a baby boy is the nearest approdch to 
a glimpse of paradise mortals attain. 
The “little boy,” the toddler, the lisp- 
ing infant who in two years climbed 
from his mother’s arms to take his 
first perilous steps in life’s perilous 
journey, who with chubby outstretched 
arms firsts demands the moon, but for- 
shadows the man of later years, who 
not merely wants the moon but the 
earth. 

At three, with the acguirement 9 
speech, the boy is a wonderful \-ing. 
To one who contemplates at th‘. age 
the birth of the mind, the g’immer of 
the intellect that later may sway the 
world the boy is indee? a being of 
wonder, alike an inspiration and a 
source of awe. After five, boys fail 
easily into different classes; until five 
they are alike. 

They may then be classed as good 
boys and better boys. There are no 
bad boys. There are bad parents, 
thoughtless, indifferent parents who 
give no thought to the development of 
the minds of their boys and later when 
these minds have become warped, 
crooked and misshapen declare that 
God has punished them with undutiful 
children. 

At the age of five every boy is by in- 
stinct a gardener. If guided by oppor- 
tunity, example and intelligent direc- 
tion he will dig, plant and develop an 
interest in growing things; lacking 
these the call of mother nature leads 
to mud pies. Given a square yard of 
mellow ground, a tiny hoe and a hand- 
ful of beans, a healthy five-year-old 
boy will have a combination that ex- 
cels any thing yet designed in “nature 
study.” 

From five to ten the world begins to 
dawn. He looks up and out; he sees 
and imitates but does not reason. He 
should play without hinderance. If 
the square yard of ground be enlarged 
to a rod, the handful of beans to a col- 
lection of seeds (the kinds for sale in 
the grocer stores are best as these 
have brilliantly colored pictures on the 
packages and the boy learns thereby 
what manner of a thing he is to ex- 
pect) this square rod will be the play 
ground to a surprising extent. 

He may not plant the kinds you ex- 
pect or want him to plant, as his view 
point is different from yours. It is 
unwise to insist on any given plan. 
Let this garden be his own. If it has 
been planted entirely to carrots or cab- 
bage let it remain carrots and cab- 
bage for they are more to him than 
your choice variety. It is unwise to 
expect careful painstaking effort and 
constant care from a boy of this age; 
encourage it but do not compel it. 

He can be taught by example all of 
the needs of plant growth but his hoe- 
ing and weeding may be superficial. 
If you ask him he will allow you to dig 
in his garden to loosen the soil deeper 
than his strength permits. It is wise 
to do this for there must be carrots 
and cabbages to harvest or there will 
be no playground here next year. 

At ten a boy is often wiser than we 
know, perhaps too wise. A normal 
ten-year-old boy has learned many 
things; some things that are in books 
and some that are not. Could we who 
are older boys turn back and clearly 
read in our books of memory we would 
find there written many things in 
crooked and distorted characters. 

If the boy of five has been allowed 
the run of a garden, if at eight he hasa 
garden of his own, at ten he will love 
gardening and will have absorbed an 
amazing store of knowledge and to 
him may be imparted at this age in @ 
way and a manner that will awaken 
the purest and best that is in him, the 
mystery of life. 

A pumpkin plant on a compost heap, 
sending. its vigorous shoots over the 
weeds, climbing where it can not 
creep, thrusting its snake like head 
through the garden fence, is a thing of 
wonder to a-boy if he is but taught to 
see it, and when its great golden blos- 
soms appear there is a still greater 
wonder unfolded, for of these there 
will be two kinds, one bearing a mass 
of pollen and others with none. 

Anon the noisy bumble bee, the 
friend of every boy and the enemy of 
none, will come bustling along to 
gather from mother Nature a loaf of 
pollen bread’ and then, clumsily 
sprawling down the golden tube of 


HOME MATTERS 


the mother flower for a draught of 
nectar, brushes with his dust laden 
wings the stigma and the story is told. 

Boys of twelve and fourteen may 
desert the garden for the ball field or 
the fishing rod, and it is well they 
should, for the serious time of life is 
coming soon and play days should be 
as many and long as school and home 
duties will permit. But a garden fora 
boy at this age may be a greater factor 
in his training for life than at any 
other, for by this time the “root of all 
evil” has entered his soul; he has 
learned that money is essential in or- 
der to procure the many things a boy 
must have, and the garden, which to 
this time has been a recreation field, 
@ pla>» of wonderful possibilities in 
the way of good things to eat and 
pumpkins for jack-o’lanterns, may be 
a most fertile field of revenue. 

Whateve; the crop the proceeds 
should be whoily his »wn, i” he has 
produced the crop wholly by ris own 
efforts. There is but one way tnat he 
can learn the value of money and that 
is by earning it. The wise use of 
money must also be learned but that is 
outside of the sphere of gardening. 

At sixteen the real business of life 
has begun for most farm boys and 
their time and energies must be de- 
voted to other duties than gardening. 
It may be behind the plow or Per- 
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chance at school but wherever he may 
be at sixteen or as the older boy of 
sixty the garden of the boyhood days 
will never be frgotten. 





Our lives are songs; God writes the 
words, 
And we set them to music at pleas- 
ure; 


And the song grows glad or sweet or 
sad, 

As we choose to fashion the meas- 
ure. 


We must write the music, 
the song, 
Whatever its rhyme or meter; 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad; 
Or sweet, we can make it sweater. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


whatever 





The powers of man have not been 
exhausted. Nothing has been done 
by him that cannot be better done. 
There fs no effort of science or art that 
may not be exceeded: no depth of 
Philosophy that cannot be deeper 
sounded; no fight of imagination that 
may not be passed by strong and 
soaring wing.—[Emerson. 





We are judged, not by the degree of 
our light, but by fidelity to the light 
we have.—[(Channing. 








Royal 


Baking Powder 


————— 








Absolutely 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It does not contain an atom of phos. 
phatic acid (which isthe product of bones 
digested in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric acid) sub- 
stances adopted for other baking powders 
because of their cheapness. 
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Gold Coin Ranges 


This well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which has been standard 
for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the user at 


Wholesale Prices 


safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, seady te 
put in your home, with the privilege of 


Return stove at our expense if not satisfied and we will retu 

your money atonce. G i i 

stove ever offered at the wholesale price. Write for our 

Ca It tells al} about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 
THE GOLD COIN &TOVE ©O., . 

(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 


FREIGHT 
PAID 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


rT 
Gold Coin is the first Standard Trade-Marked 
trated 


1 Wak St., Troy, N. ¥. 
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OriginalGrangeGrocervHouse 
THORNTON BARNES, 


Pure Coods, 
Honest Dealing, 


Lowest Wholesale Prices. 
(Mention this paper.) 


223 NOrthW ater Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR PRICE LIST AND BE 
CONVINCED. 


SEND 
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Vegetable Foods—Pumpkin and Squash. 
BR 


ILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY. 


{This ie the second of Mrs Berry’s articles, her 
first, on the a ap in these columns 
in the issue of January 27. Housewives following 
this series carefully will find much to aid them in 
an intelligent choice of fruit and vegetable foods 
to furnish in right proportions the elements needed 
in the buman dietary.—The Editor} 

The great golden, globe-like pump- 
kin, which first glorifies gardens and 
fields and finally the table and Amer- 
ican pie-making, is of the gourd fam- 
ily, the Cucurbita, and is of ancient 
and aristocratic descent, albeit we now 
forget and consider it plebeian. There 
are different varieties of the edible 
gourd—which was probably originally 
a native of semi-tropical Asia, and in 
many foreign -countries a vegetable 
much resembling our American pump- 
kin is an important article of diet used 
in many different ways that to us, 
with greater wealth, would seem al- 
most impossible. The pumpkin native 
to our own soil is supposed to be de- 
scended from the smaller, warty 
pumpkin of the American Indians, 
Cucurbita verrucosa, and it is typical 
of our national agricultural largeness, 
not to say extravagance, that we do 
not to the fullest extent appreciate 
and use its developed form as food. 
Winter squash of any variety is but a 
variation, like the pumpkin, of the 
esculent gourd and may be prepared 
by any method indicated for the 
pumpkin. The chemical make-up is 
virtually the same, half of its sub- 
stance being unavailable in general for 
cookery. Over 40% is water, which, 
with its bulk or cellulose construction, 
is not to be despised. There is about 
7% of protein, 2% of fat; of carbo- 
hydrates about 4.5% and of ash 5%. 
Cultivate it and it will improve upon 
acquaintance. The following récipes 
apply to winter squash as well: 

PUMPKIN SOUP. 

Fry young pumpkin and to 1 pt, 
when soft, add a chopped onion and 
carrot, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley, 
%. teaspoon ceiery seed or % cup 
chopped celery and 1 qt milk. Sim- 
mer 1 hour, strain, thicken slightly 
with flour, add 1 tablespoon butter, a 
pinch of sugar with salt and pepper, 
and serve. 

BAKED. 

Quarter, wash, remove seeds and 
stringy part, and cut into about 2- 
inch squares. Wash again, place in 
baking pan, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and bake 1 hour, or till soft, 
covering during the first ™ hour. 
Serve hot and eat from shell with but- 
ter. 

STEAMED, 


Prepare as for baking and pare. 
. Steam in colander until soft, perhaps 
% hour. This may be served as it is, 
with but pepper, salt and- butter, or 
with a slightly thickened milk or on- 
ion sauce, seasoned with parsley, 
poured over it. 
MASHED. 

This may be prepared from either 
the steamed or baked vegetable; if the 
latter, cut only in half, covering and 
baking 2 hours in moderate oven. This 
is preferable to the steamed, but. not 
so quickly prepared. If not as dry as 
it should be, to thicken it mashed 
Irish or sweet potato may be added, 
or bread crumbs. Press the pulp 
through colander, adding salt, pepper 
and butter or cream. 

FRIED. 

When the pumpkin is young and 
tender, wash, pare and slice, then fry 
in deep kettle in boiling oil or fat, or 
in the “spider.”” The pieces may be 
dipped in egg and breau crumbs. 
Fine chopped nuts are a delicious ad- 
dition. 

PUMPKIN FRITTERS. 


Thicken mashed pumpkin with 
bread crumbs or Irish potatoes and 
egg, make into rolls or balls, dip in 
batter or egg and cracker crumbs 
and fry. Flavor these as desired, 
with either tart fruit or herbs. Lem- 
on marmalade, size of hickory nut, 
in the center is a delicious finish. 

ESCALLOPED. : 


Prepare as for steaming, then slice 
thin and place in bakirg dish alter- 
nately with bread crumbs. Pour over 
this sufficient milk to cover and bake 
20 minutes. If a sweet ’scallop is 
wished add at this stage two well 
beaten eggs with sugar, cinnamon and 
a little grated lemon or orange peel 
and bake 10 minutes longer. Use the 


MOTHERS AND 


whites for a meringue for the top. 
However, chopped meats, nuts, hard 
boiled eggs, cheese or onions may be 
substituted, in whieh case place with 
the pumpkin and crumbs at the start 
and flavor with herbs. 

STUFFED WITH . MEAT. 


Use a small pumpkin for stuffing, 
cutting off stem end, removing strings 
and seeds with spoon, then letting 
soak an hour in cold, salted water. 
Stuff with any minced meat; if beef, 
add a little ham, smoked bacon, or 
even sausage, to flavor it, mixing meat 
half and half with bread crumbs 
soaked in milk or gravy, and adding 
parsley, thyme or other preferred 
herb. With meat of which a portion 
is fat, no butter is required. Replace 
top slice, place in:deer receptacle that 
can be. well covered, and pake slowly 
about 2 hours, till tender. 

PUMPKLN BREAD. 

To 1% cups baked, mashed pump- 
kin, as dry.as’ possible, add % cup 
brown sugar, % cup syrup, a pinch 
of cloves and cinnamon and 1 pt very 
light sponge. Make up into dough and 
knead well. Roll about’an inch thick, 
sprinkling top with _raisins, chopped 
nuts or preserved citron and sugar 
mixed with cinnamon. Let rise till 
nearly twice the original size and 
bake in moderate oven. 


Wash Day No Harder Than Others. 


WALDO. 





A woman with a prejudice—who 
shall convince her? A neighbor of 
mine whose wife does all her own 
work, including the weekly wash for 
a family of five, spent all of last win- 
ter trying to argue her into adopting 
new and labor saving methods. As 
well talk to the wind. “James Gor- 
don,” said she, “do you mean to tell 
me that you honestly believe that the 
dirt can be taken out of your woolen 
undershirt in any way but with a rub- 
bing board and... plenty of elbow 
grease? ‘Your mother was the best 
housekeeper I ever knew, and do you 
mean to pretend that she would ever 
have countenanced any of these new 
fangled notions about washing?”’ 

James is what the Scotch call “a 
man o’ pairts.” Realizing the futility 
of arguing longer he let the matter 
drop, apparently, but in reality he 
made a study of washing machines, 

Last fall his wife went away for a 
brief visit and when she returned she 
found a washing machine installed. 
She could do no less than give it a fair 
trial. Was she convinced? Not argu- 
mentatively but practically, wes. She 
still talks in favor of the old back 
breaking method, but though her hus- 
band has told her that he will not feel 
hurt if she goes back to it, as sure as 
wash day comes around just so sure is 
she to ask him to bring up the wash- 
ing machine. Why? Because her 
clothes look as well as ever, they show 
no increased wear, she is through in 
just half the time she used to take and 
the back aches are a think of the past. 

There are several good washing ma- 
chines now in the market, each ac- 
complishing its end, namely, the forc- 
ing of water through the cloth, some 
by one means and some by another, 
but all of them designed to save time 
and labor and wear and tear on the 
clothes. It is safe to say that no other 
single invention with the possible ex- 
ception of the sewing machine, can 
compare with the washing machine in 
lightening woman’s labor. For those 
who have running water a water 
motor to be attached to the faucet is 
made now, and with this the work is 
still further reduced. 

How a woman of to-day can week 
in and week out wear herself out over 
the wash tubs wher she can at such 
comparatively small expense secure 
such immediate and lasting relief I 
cannot understand. Write to some of 
the washing machine companies who 
advertise in these columns and see 
what liberal terms they will make you. 
Then buy ‘a machine and wonder why 
you have been a slave so long. 


Simple Remedy—Horse-radish has 
medicinal qualities, A good 
is made from its leaves by 
druggists. Anyone having a headache 
will find relief by grating a small 
piece of horse-radish, adding a lit- 
tle vinegar and placing it on the 
forehead. It will be but a few 
seconds till it can searcely be borne, 
but apply it till it gets nearly unbear- 








some 
salve 


DAUGHTERS 








But Why Should You? 


You can get along without Ivory 
Soap; of course you can. 

But why should you? 

It is one of the things that help to 
make life easier and pleasanter. Its cost 
is trifling and its uses are so varied that 
it has a place of honor in the homes of 


millions. 


There is no “sfree” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That fs 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 








able. Renew or retain it as long as 
possible. I have used it many times 
in this way and hope many readers 
may be benefited by it.—[William F. 
Miller. 


A Tasty Dish from Left Overs—Cold 


corn beef is best, but any kind of 
cold meat will do. Put through a 
meat grinder or chop fine; if onion 
is liked add a little raw, chopped 
fine. Season well and if any cold 
gravy is left, moisten meat with that; 
if not, water will do, just enough to 
cook well. Boil potatoes and mash 
with milk, butter, salt and pepper. 
After placing the chopped meat, well 
moistened, in a deep earthen dish or 
pan, shake the mashed potatoes on 
top of meat lightly, place in oven 
about 20 minutes. until brown and 
well heated. The flavor and steam 
from the meat goes through the po- 
tatoes and it is a most delicious dish. 
([M. T. D. 


Quick Way to Make Buns—When 
you are making bread, after adding 
enough flour to the mixing to make a 
thick batter, dip out two cups into a 
large bow! or pail and add % cup 
shortening, either butter or lard, % 
cup sugar, % cup currants and 4 
heaping teaspcon cinnamon. Let it set 
over night and in the morning stir in 
enough flour to mold. Avoid getting 
too stiff. Let rise again and then form 
into buns. After rising in the tins 
brush over with a little sugar dis- 
solved in milk and bake % hour.— 
[Kathleen Abbott. 


Young folks, watch for the special 
Proposition to you in American Agri- 
culturist next week. 
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POTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 

and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 
Assistant A gronomist, Cornell University. 


This book-is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture, While the practicat 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information give: 
of value both to the grower and the st ; 
the preparation of this work the au ha 
drawn fargely upon the reports and buNetin 
furnished by the American Agricultura! Ex- 
periment Stations dyring the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has fet 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their wire 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions iniluencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizir he 
siderations of seed, varieties, piantir 
vation, obstructions to growth and 
ment, sprays and spraying, harve 

ring, production, transportation and ! 
kets, chemical composition, breeding a! 
ing, tie life history and methods of co! 
many of the diseases and insects which 
potatoes are given. 

The book is wet! fMlustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
expressly for this book by the author. 1 
all in all it is the most complete, re 
authoritative book on the potato ever 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 20 
price, pos 5c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Piace, New York, N.Y. _ 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ©. 



























- EVENTS AT 
THE IMPENDING COAL STRIKE. 


Labor Trusts and the Struggle with Other 
Trusts in which the People Pay the Bills. 








The country is threatened with the 
greatest strike it has ever known. 
The coal miners and operators are 
evidently inclined to hold each other 
off until about ,April 1, when the 
present working agreement expires, 
before declaring war and then it may 
turn out that the demands and re- 
fusals and threats were all bluff, but 
meantime the country at large is 
greatly worried, for, serious as was 
the coal strike of 1902, that now 
threatened would be far more se- 
rious. Then, it was Pennsylvania and 
the hard coal mines and miners, now 
it is all that and the soft coal fields 
and workers of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 





JOHN 
Po age of the United Mine Workers’ of America— 
ril 


MITCHELL. 

liant labor leader and agitator—Recruited the 

1 miners and fired them to demand more 

dy satisfied—Said to secretly approve con- 

esent wage agreement, but responsible 

f that reject it and now threaten to precipi- 
fate the greatest strike in history. 





Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Indian Ter- 
ritory and Arkansas. In 1902 147,500 
miners were on strike. Now, if a gen- 
eral strike is ordered, 500,000 or more 
will stop work. 
THE COAL STRIKE OF 1902. 

When the coal miners struck in 
1902 the masses of the people in the 
United States were in sympathy with 
the union strikers. It was known 
that the life of the coal miner is dan- 
gerous and disagreeable, that the coal 










companies were selfish and that 
many conditions under which the 
miners had to work were bad. The 
Strike was settled after the miners 
had been idle five months, by an arbi- 
tration board, through the efforts of 
Pres Roosevelt. The miners got more 
wages and better conditions. They 
got a10% wage advance; a reduction 
om ten to nine hours a day; the 
abolition of payment in store orders, 
= ‘ney can trade where they please; 
* conciliation board, composed of 
Miree superintendents and_ three 
the ts, Selected by the-unions, for 
“ Settlement of all disputes. They 
“eyes ’ won the strike, although 
: liners ' at = 
manded. did not get all they de 


_ MINERS NOW PROSPEROUS. 
i iS worth while to note the fact 
at the anthracite coal miners are 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION 


HOME AND ABROAD. | 
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now prosperous. They are getting 
more money for less work than most 
workers. They are getting more pay 
than the average teacher and more 
than many clergymen. The _ coal 
miners have been able to lay up in 
their union treasuries several million 
of dollars for a strike fund. The in- 
dividual miners are most of them 
contented and happy in their present 
lot. After the settlement of the great 
strike of 1902 the miners entered an 
era of prosperity such as they had 
never known before. They got all 
the pay they earned and they were 
treated well by their employers. They 
grew indifferent to the unions and 
union membership fell off rapidly. 
What need to contribute to the com- 
plicated organizations of the united 
mine workers of America, to pay sal- 
aries of walking delegates and other 
officials and to roll up big. funds in 
the union treasuries? 
MITCHELL’S CAMPAIGN. 

John Mitchell, national president 
of the mine workers, gets a fat salary 
and has a job that he likes. He 
doubtless has the good of the miners 
at heart but there is abundant evi- 
dence that he is looking out for num- 
ber one. He saw his organization 
falling to pieces and to save it began 
a@ vigorous campaign. In order to in- 


terest the miners he had to make 
promises and hold out glittering 
prospects. He did what other 
promoters of labor’ organizations 


have done. He told the miners they 
must not be satisfied with good pay 
and short hours but must demand 
better pay and shorter hours. He 
told them that they ought to all join 
hands in the unions, pour in their 
money, stand ready to strike and he 
would do the rest. It is not strange 
that the argument worked. The un- 
fons increased rapidly under Mitch- 


ell’s eloquent argument and _ the 
treasuries swelled with the streams 
of gold. 


In the soft coal regions conditions 
were not the same as in the anthra- 








FACTS ABOUT CANCER. 


A new bookiet pee at considera- 
ble expense by L. T. Leach, M. D., of 739 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, tells the cause 
of Cancer and instructs in the care of the 
potent. Tells what to do in the case of 

leeding, pole, odor, etc., and isa valuable 
guide in the management of any case. It 
advises the best method of treatment, and 
the reasons why. In short, it is a book 
that you will value forits information. It 
will be sent by mail prepaid, on receipt 
of ten cents, stamps or coin. 





«Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly. 


Does‘your plate drop, get loose, make your 
- p gums sore or give you bad breath ? 
Are your gums shrunken or changed 
so that you think you need a new 
gieto? If eo Dr. Wernet’s Dental 

late Powder will quickly cure the 
trouble. It makes the gums conform 
or me into the old ill-fitting plate, 
making it better than a new one. 
Antiseptic, too, destroying germ life, 
keeping the mouth sweet, 
cool and clean. 50ca oon 
mail. Money back if wanted. 
WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 


14]7 Arch St., Philadelphia. 




















Wurlit 

liny Banjo 0’ 
Violin quickly, 

Withouta te 
er. Instantly 
attached. Speciai 

Offer— Fingervoa 

Belf = celebrated ne a 
-Instructor, regular price, 
50c, postpaid, for State kind 
of instrument. Big. handsome, mus- 


FINGERBOARD 
th prices F 


Post- 
10¢ paid 
every kn own instrument 


if you ones. article wanted. te to-day. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Go, 275 G, 4th St. Gincinnatl, G 













WHAT THE WORLD IS 
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Why not buy a good Washer while you 
areaboutit? It pays to get the dest, because 
quality in the — we buy is even more im- 

portant than price. You can’t afford to fool with a 
r washer. What you should have is a machine 
t will do the work right and last a lifetime. Y 


The OC. K. Washer 
is Guaranteed 


to give pate satisfaction or your money back. A binding, re- 
sponsible guarantee to that effect is tacked inside each machine. 

The “‘O. K.” is made of thoroughly seasoned Louisiana red 
cypress lumber, with steam proof lid and warplesstub. Has 
ball bearings, which make it turn so easily; no tire- 
some levers to push and pull, no tired arms nor 
back breaking, bending or stooping. 

If you will just send us your name and 
address, we will tell you how and where to get 
an **O, K,’? Washer at the lowest price. 

Mention your dealer's name and we will 
write you @ personal letter by return mail. 


H. F. Brammer Mfg- Coe, 
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Your chilé cured 
» MOTHERS aca wercing 
q it is a disease, Dota habit. 

Don’t neglect ft now and re- 


ret itaiways. Sample FRE 
=4 Cureinsured, Box K257, 
Dr. May Co.. Bloomington, 





We will send 
FREE FARM TELEPHONE wre.y termes 


dayo—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us one 
ent. Cost very little—almost nothing tomaintain. Great 
help, convenience and money -saver. Send at once. Standard 
Yelephene & Klectrio Co., 854 Jefferson Bt.. Milwaukee, Wis 
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SAVES YOU 
: $10 EVERY FEW WEEKS 






sits nena 








| DURING the past thirty years Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing has saved 
money for several million families—it could for you. Every few weeks. 
you can use $10.00 worth of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet ‘Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc., 


and can get, in addition, a Premium which alone costs $10.00 in any store. Or ! 
you may have $20.00 worth of Products for $10.00, just twice what any store- 
keeper can afford to give. Our offers are made possible by direct dealing, which 
saves for you all middlemen’s expenses and prohits. 


This $10 Sewing Desk 
IS FREE 


with $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. 
Made of Quartered Oak, with hand- 
polished Golden-Oak finish. 


Thousands in use, and all please. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Your money will be promptly returned if goods are not satisfactory 
after 30 Days’ Trial. All Larkin Products are recognized as of high- 
est quality. Each Food Product meets the requirements of the 4 
strictest Food Laws. We are the world’s largest manufacturers ns 
of Soaps, Toilet Articles and Perfumes reer fe 

Mail coupon today, and learn to save money by the Sis . 
Larkin Idea and furnish your home without cost. Ss ey / 

Over 900 Premiums to choose from. , tP / 


Litthitt Coo 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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[48] 
After 14 Years 


Terrible Case Cured Painlessly With 
'  Qnly One Treatment of 


Pyramid. 


Free Package in Pla Wrapper Mailed to 
veryone Who Writes, 


“I have been a terrible sufferer of 
piles for fourteen (14) years and dur- 
ing all this time you can have an idea 
of how many kinds of medicine I 
tried.. But I found no relief whatever. 
I felt there must be something that 
could cure me without having to un- 
dergo an operation which might kill 
me, 


“Now, after trying but one treatment 
of your ‘Pyramids,’ I am free, free to 
tell all sufferers of this , dreadful 
disease to try this medicine—the Pyr- 
amid Pile Cure. It will cure when all 
others fail. Sincerely yours, G. Bran- 
eigh, Schellburg, Pa.” 

Anyone suffering from the terrible 
torture, burning and itching of piles, 
will get instant relief from the treat- 
ment we send out free, at our own 
expense, in plain sealed package, to 
everyone sending name and address. 

Surgical operation for piles is nerve- 
racking, cruel, and rarely a perma- 
nent success. Here you can get a 
treatment that is quick, easy to apply 
and inexpensive,, and free from the 
publicity and humiliation you suffer by 
doctors’ examination. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is made in the 
form of “easy to use” suppositories. 
The coming of a cure is felt 
the moment you begin to use it, and 
your suffering ends. 

Send your name and address at 
once to Pyramid Drug Co., 13,740 Pyr- 
amid Building, Marshall, Mich., and 
get, by return mail, the treatment we 
will send you freé, in plain, sealed 
wrapper. 

After seeing for yourself what it can 
do, you can get a regular, full size 
package of Pyramid Pile Cure from 
any druggist at 50 cents each or, on 
receipt of price, we will mail you same 
ourselves if he should not have it. 


A handbook on Gas and Oil 
Engines, Freehand drawing or 
Electric Wiring (cloth bound, 
6 to % pages, 7 x 9 inches in 
size), to every subscriber (be- 
fore May Ist) to the TECH- 


CAL WORLD MAG- 

AZINE, @ standard monthly magazine of in- 
formation along new and inspiring lines. Full of 
a stories based on the romances of invén- 
tion and the possibilities of engineering. Send one 
dollar bill at our risk for full year’s subscription and 
free handbook. If not satisfied we will refund 
money and you may keep magazine and handbook 


or your trouble. 
TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE Dept. 24, Chicago» 








ing reports of many illustrative cases that 
CURED for years. Mailed FREER.  W: 
P, HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.”’ 
If you begin every letter you write toan 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 





| nois over shot firers’ 








WHAT. THE WORLD. IS _DOING 


The miners in both be- 
national organi- 
workers of 


cite regions. 
longed to the same 
zation—the united mine 
America—and John Mitchell is the 
big chief over all. It happens that 
there have been several big strikes 
in the bituminous mines under Mitch- 
ell and that every one has failed. The 
soft coal miners are not doing as well 
as the hard coal miners. It is said to 
be a fact that the bituminous oper- 
ators cannot make as much money 
in the present condition of the coal 
market as the hard coal operators 
and that they are less able to cut 
hours. Mitchell continued his great 
campaign among the soft coal miners 
and the argument was always the 
same. It is not at ail certain that 
Mitchell _. ever intended to have a 
strike called April 1 but he did in- 
tend to make the unions so strong 
that they could dominate the coal re- 
gions and did intend to have the 
miners see that he was doing things 
for them. 
THE ISSUE FORCED AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


Finally the big convention was held 
at Indianapolis. It appeared then 
that perhaps the unions had got be- 
yond Mitchell’s control, that they 
would not stop at the line he had 
drawn in his mind for them. He is 
quoted as having said before the con- 
vention that he would be satisfied to 
get a renewal of the present working 
agreement, when it expires April 1, 


j}and did not expect better terms nor 


wanta strike. -The delegates at Indian- 
apolis decided to stand by a demand 
for 1214%4% more wages, an eight-hour 
day and,recognition of the union. The 
union delegates passed a resolution 
binding all the union coal miners in 
the country to refuse to sign any labor 
agreement unless all signed. The res- 
olution was the outcome of a deadlock 
between miners and operators in Illi- 
bilis. The min- 
ers now pay the men who fire the 
shots that blast out the coal. The 
miners refused to continue the prac- 
tice; the operators refused to drop 
it. That local isSue was worked so 
that now the smallest district in the 
most remote corners of the coal states 
can cause a general strike with all its 
hardships and block all agreements 
throughout the country until the small 
district has settled its difficulties. For 
all the miners of all the unions min- 
ing coal are bound by the action of 
the convention. 
DOLAN STANDS ALONE, 

A fearless man came into public no- 
tice at Indianapolis. Patrick Dolan of 
Pittsburg talked against the resolution 
and voted against it. He was hissed 
and hooted down. When the joint 
conference with the operators came he 
voted with the operators to continue 
the present agreement, voted against 
instructions of his organization at 
home. He was hissed and hooted 
again. He was threatened with vio- 
lence. He was ordered to resign. At 
Pittsburg later Dolan was the center 
of a howling mob in a district conven- 
tion. He is president of the district. 
It is the center of the great Pennsyl- 
vania soft coal industry dominated by 
the so-called soft coal trust. He has 
been in the trades union movement 
for 35 years in Scotland and America; 
he has worked many years in the 
mines and has come to be recognized 
as a strong and wise leader. He is not 
in accord with Mitchell, and when 
Dolan opposed the action taken at 
Indianapolis, Mitchell added fuel to 
the fire against him. The Pittsburg 
convention demanded Dolan’s resig- 
nation and called him a traitor. When 
violence seemed likely to follow angry 
talk, Dolan went to court and got an 
injunction to prevent being forced 
from office. 

It was the time to declare the result 
of balloting for officers of the district 
union. The ballots had been gath- 
ered from the local unions. They were 
withheld. Dolan finally forced a re- 
port and it appeared that he had been 
unanimously re-elected. He told the 
miners the reason why he took the 
stand he did at Indianapolis; that 
he did it in their interests; that 
the resolution he opposed tied their 
hands and would prevent a successful 
strike; that 75,000 non-union miners in 
Pennsylvania were ready to take their 
places if the union miners struck; 
that miners’ wages have been in- 
creased 100% and hours of work much 
reduced since 1897; that all the unions 
have gained would be put in jeopardy 
by a strike the coming spring. If his 
courage and sagacity prevail there will 





be no strike but there-are powerful | 


odds against him. 
BIG PROFITS OF COAL COMPANIES, 


No one need pity the corporations 
that own the mines.- The powerful 
Pennsylvania interests ‘that hold the 
railroads and the coal mines in inter- 
locked combines, profited much from 
the coal strikes of 1900 and 1902. 
Wages were raised but the price of 
coal was raised more. It costs the 
trust 15 or 20 cents a ton more to 
mine coal than before 1900. Since 
1902 it has averaged to get $1 a ton 
more for the coal it sold to the peo- 
ple. Reading railroad stock from 
19% in 1899 and 24% in 1901 has 
risen to 164 this year and Lacka- 
wanna has gone from 157 and 188% in 
the years first mentioned to 474%. 
Other coal road stocks have risen in 
Similar fashion and dividends have 
poured forth as never before. 

The fact that the coal trust is mak- 
ing big money is used as the chief ar- 
gument why the miners should re- 
ceive more pay. The unions forget, 
or care not, that.it all comes out of 
the people and that more wages will 
mean higher prices for coal and the 
millions will suffer that hundreds may 
be gratified. Have the millions any 
rights that the trusts of capital and 
the trusts of labor are bound to re- 
spect? At the present time it seems 
doubtful. 

WRONGS DONE BY LABOR TRUSTS. 

The labor trust in the eoal fields is 
conspicuous, but it is only one of 
many labor trusts that wield great 
power in America to-day. Instances 
multiply in evidence of the fact that 
labor trusts are as selfish, as unjust, 
as cruel and as defiant of law and hu- 
man rights as are the trusts of capital. 
Given more power, the labor trusts 
become more lawless. This is no ar- 
gument for capitalists. It is no ar- 
gument against organized labor. It 
is argument for defence and reform 
to be wrought out by the great mid- 
dle class, the unorganized masses of 
the people, between the millstones of 











THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful It Is in Pre. 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present 
in the stomach and intestines and car- 
ries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating on- 
ions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed 
with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of itis, that no 
possible harm can result from their 
continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal] says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily. use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 





‘The Reasons Why 


WHITE BRONZE MEMORIALS ARE 80 POPUL A» », 
og ai * ARs 
t. Durability 
2. Artistic Beauty 
&. Cheapness 
WHITE BRONZE is the} 


on the market to-day { i ateria) 


nonaly 


White Bronze won both the (| i 

SILVER MEDALS at , metic: 
Exposition, St. Louis, | Md 
derested, write at once od. 
proximate sum y< 


we willsend s varlety of 


BEAUTIFUL DESsicns 


Ld, and 


with prices, ete No, t 
buy. We deal direct, an4 deliver 
everywhere. — 


SHAGENTS WANTED, 


Monumental Bronze Cp, 








CHERRY STREET, = ='' = ~—- BRIDGEPORT, com 
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We Supply the U.S, 
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\ Prices Cut in Hai 
until you yn on 
new 80-pa; nd ir 


J Sent FREE. \ od 
Y The Rudolph w. rerCo. 
275 €.4th St. Cincinnati of] 
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RUPTURE 


New Scientific Appliance, Alway: Perfect 
Fit—Adjustable to Any Size Person— 
Easy, Comfortable, Never Slips, No 
Obnoxious Springs or Parts— 
Less Than Many Common 
Trusses—Made for Men, 
Women or Children 





I Send It On Approval—You Wear It 
You Are Not Satisfied, J Refund \ 
Money Without a Question. 


I have invented a rupture appliance t! 
safely say, by 30 ny il experience in ti pture 
business, is the only one that wiil absolutely hold the 
ruptare and never slip, and yet is light, cool, com. 
fortable, conforms to eyery movement of t! wy 
without chafing or hurting, and costs less than many 
ordinary trusses, There are no springs or bar 


\\ \ 
\\ \\ ' \ * 
AY 


Jas. Britton, Cured of Ruptare oy C. E. Brooks 


m is, and yet it holds the rupture safe!) 
mt? Pithout pain or inconvenience if have put 
the price so low that any person, rich or poor can 
buy. and [absolutely guarantee it. : 

make it to your order—send it to 
you wear it, ead, it deesn't satisfy you, 
gend it back to me, and I will refund your 
money without question. 

That 1s the fairest proposition ever mace 
ture specialist. The banks or the postmast« 
Marshall will tell you that 4s the way Ido bi 
always absolutely on the square. : 

Here is what Mr. Jas. Britton, a prominent 
facturer of Bethlehem, Pa., writes: : 

“(C,. E. Brooks, Esq. Dear Sir: I have hee! 
tured six years, and have always had troulile 
till I got your appliance. It is very easy tv 
neat and snug, and is not in the way at any |! 
ornight. In fact at times I did not know il 
It just adapted itself to the shape of the bo 
clung to the spot no matter what position tw 
It would be a veritable God-send to the untoris 

ho suffer from rupture if all could ee 

frooks Rupture Appliance and wear it. 28° 
tainly would never regret it. My rupwwr' 
healed up and nothing ever did it but your ap!" 
—Jas. Britton.” = 

If gou have tried most everything else, ; 
me. Where others fail is where I have mv et" 
success. Write me to-day and I willsend you '? 

on ae and =e Cane, owes ; J - 4 
liance, and giv ou prices and names of pec” 
Whohave ted if ad been cured, It is instant r lef 
when all others fail. member I use no salves. 
no lies. Just a straight business ¢°s s 

rice. G. E. Brooks, 1195 Brooxs bids. 
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tion and union, the people 


sorpora : 

ee py the bills, whichever trust 
Ma ns a strike. The employers of la- 
por were first at fault. The growth 


of corporate industries and combina- 
tions of capital in those industries de- 
yeloped a system in which the work- 
jing man suffered. He was underpaid 

’ worked and he had to work 


aga where his health and life 
were in jeopardy. Women and chil- 
dren were victims of the system born 
f greed. 

a“ ions were formed in self-defence. 
Strikes were called. The struggle 
resulting brought victories for the 


union workers and fdr all workers. It 
has been @ long, hard struggle, that 
petween capital and labor, and it will 
doubtless long continue. The growth 
of the union movement has resulted in 
important benefits to workers, bene- 
fits they deserved and that no just 
man would take from them. But 
any of the unions have uséd the 


m : 
weapon forged to strike against op- 
pression to oppress. They have con- 
demned the inhumanity of capital- 


ists and have straightway startled the 
world with the inhumanity of unions. 

Not once nor @ few times, but 
many times and in many unions, the 
weapons of the labor trust have been 
used to drive honest, capable men 
out of their jobs, because they would 
not join a union; have been used to 
intimidate men hired to take the 
places of strikers. Sluggers have been 
hired and paid by union officials to 
assault and kill strike breakers and 
workers who refused to Join in a 
strike. Women and children have 
been their victims, strikes and boy- 
cotts have been employed against 
employers until they were ruined and 
driven out of business. The goal of 


all unions is the closed shop, which 
takes control of an establishment and 
closes the doors against every*® worker 
who does not belong to the union. 


The employer cannot freely deal with 
the individua] but must deal with the 
union. The union scale results in a 
leveling process in which merit is lost 
and the man of special ability is held 
down while the least capable are held 
up to his level in wages, 
AWAKENING OF THE PEOPLE. 


The people have tired of the beef 
trust, the railroad trust, the oil trust, 
the coal trust, the rubber .trust, the 
telephone trust and all the other cap- 
italistic monoplies and have made 
laws to curb them and elected men 
to office to enforce the laws. The fight 
has only begun, but it is a fight in 
which the people will win. The labor 
trusts have gone too far and the same 
forces that have had to fight for their 
rights against other monopolies are 
fighting and will continue to fight the 
monopoly of labor. 

The awakening manifests itself in 
the coal strike agitation. Under the 
pressure of public sentiment strong ef- 
forts will be made to prevent a strike. 
If it comes, public sentiment and in- 
dividual independence, inspired in 
part thereby, will keep many union 
miners at work and non-union miners 
will for the most part stick to their 
jobs. In spite of all the loud talk, 
it is hard to believe that a general 
coal strike will be inflicted upon the 
country, when the miners have so little 
to gain, so much to lose and when so 
much of financial loss and physical 
suffering would result throughout all 
the broad land. If there is a strike, 
there is reason to believe it will dise 
rupt the labor trust in the coal fields. 


a> 





Wallace Has His Day. 





Se hn F, Wallace, former chief en- 
gineer of the Panama canal commis- 
sion, has at last had his day. - Last 
June he left the isthmus and gave 
notice that he wished to resign to ac- 
cept a better job. Sec Taft of the 
War department, under which the 
canal commission operates, flew into 
a Tage and .gave no opportunity for 
any private explanation; he branded 


W: llace as a traitor to his country, as 


betre ying his professional trust and 
publicly denounced him for leaving 
“ie sovernment’s employ before the 
canal was completed. Wallace said 
he had been offered more salary to 
hha for a private. corporation and 
le public was given to understand 


that he left the canal job for simply 









mercenary motives. Either because 
of the injury done him by Sec Taft’s 
denunciation or for some other reason 
unexplained, Wallace did not take any 


high salaried job. He did not rush 
into print to meet the Taft attack 
upon him, 


ihe senate committee on inter- 
oceanic canals has been investigating 
Panama canal affairs and upon call of 
the committee Mr Wallace went to 
Washington and told his story. He 
said things were in a bad way at the 
isthmus and that too many bosses, too 
much red tape and general poor man- 
agement kept his hands tied until he 
was discouraged and gave notice that 
he wanted to quit. He said he was 
greatly embarrassed by one Nelson 
Cromwell of New York, who was 
counselor of the Panama legation and 
interested in various’ enterprises 
in Panama. Cromwell mixed in 
generally with canal affairs and 
seemed to have a strong hold on 
Sec Taft. Cromwell was counsel for 
the Panama railroad and the year be- 
fore it was taken over by the govern- 
ment, according to Wallace, the road 
declared dividends of $100,000 more 
than it had earned and then issued 
bonds for improving the property. 
Wallace declared that meant taking 
so much money out of the pocket of 
Tncle Sam and that it bordered on 
high finance. 

Cromwell was a go-between in mat- 
ters pending with the United States 
and the republic of Panama. Crom- 
well was sufficiently close to Sec Taft 
in canal affairs to be present when 
Wallace had his famous and fiery in- 
terview with the secretary. Wallace 
claimed that Chairman Shonts of the 
canal commission at times exceeded 
his authority. Had he been given 
opportunity, Wallace said he would 
have talked that over with Sec Taft 
and also some transactions of Crom- 
well in connection with the Panama 
railroad that he considered irregular 
and likely to embarrass the govern- 
ment, 

Wallace carefully and freely gave 
the senate committee the benefit of 
his experience and opinions in impor- 
tant details of canal construction. 
He showed himself of broad caliber 
as @ man and as an engineer. Rising 
above personal feeling caused by Sec 
Taft he rendered patriotic service tn 
explaining conditions on the isthmus 
and in giving valuable professional 
advice, . 


Fight for Insurance Control. 


ee 


A big fight has begun for control 
of the Mutual life insurance company 
of New York and the New York life. 
Thomas W. Lawson has gathered a 
large number of proxies from pol- 
icy holders and they will be voted 
by a committee of governors. The 
scheme is to oust the present boards 
of management, The annual meet- 
ing of the Mutual will be held April 
7, when trustees will be elected. The 
McCurdy’s are out but Charles A. Pea- 
body, the new president, and Robert 
A. Granniss, the vice-president, are 
marked for slaughter by Lawson and 
others who want to see more radical 
reform. Peabody and Granniss are 
getting all the proxies they can to hold 
their jobs. 

Complaint is made that attempts 
to reform the Mutual from the inside 
have been stifled by the interests in 
power and that the board of trus- 
tees has blocked inquiry. Samuel 
Untermeyer, the well known New York 
lawyer, has been employed by the 
would-be reformers. The committee 
of governors chosen to handle the 
proxies include Cummings of Iowa, 





Johnson of Minnesota, Hanly of Indi- 
ana, Brower of Florida and Blanchard 
of Louisiana. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Simpson - 


Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


The quality of these standard dress- 


goods, unequalled 


sixty years ago, has 


steadily improved with the advance of 


modern ideas and 


patterns. 
any season, 


Fast color, 


Beautiful 
Serviceable at 


methods. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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How the “1900” 


Clothes in Six Minutes. 





ERE’S a mechanical wonder—our ‘‘1900’’ 
Gravity Washing Machine. 
It runs by the aid of Gravity-Power, 
and almost works itself. 
You give it a start with your hand, and grav- 
ity pulls tt along. 
A little help is needed from you each time, 
but gravity does nearly all of the hard work. 
The Tub whirls on wheels that follow the curv- 
ing gravity tracks, and as it spins around, firet 
one way, then the other, it is raised and lowered 
at every revolution. 
All the weight of the Tub and Clothes rests 
on these light-ruoning wheels. 
That’s why the Tubspins as easily when full 
of clothes and water as when it is empty. “ied 
So, a whole tubful of Clothes can be washed 
almost as easily and as quickly witb this machine 
a3 a single garment could be washed. 
* 7 * 


( ©*How does it wash Clothes?’ you ask. 
Well, it’s done by driving the hot, soapy 
water through the meshes o! any Clothes as the 


Tub and the water whirl rapidly—and by alter- 


nate squeezing and suction asthe Tub is raised 
and lowered. 

There’s a perforated wooden disk that reste 
on top of the Clothes, which is held so firmly in 
place by the center rod that it can’t move up nor 
down. 

Bet the Tub moves up and down as it whirls 
half way round and back, squeezing the Clothes 
against the disk when Tub goes up, and forming 
a suction of water through the Clothes when the 
Tub goes down. 

Thus, the swift driving of this soapy water 
through the Clothes at each half turn, and the 
squeezing and suction, washes the dirt out of 
the threads without any rubbing. 

Mind you, without rubbing,—which means 
Without wearing, the Clothes. 

It’s the rubbing on washboards, and on 
other Washing Machines, that wears out Clothes 
quicker than hard use at hard labor. 

That costs money for clothes, doesn’t it? 

And the everlasting rubbing is the hardest 
work in washing, isn’tit? Rubbing dirty clothes 
on a metal washboard with one’s knuckles, over 
a tub of steaming hot water, is harder work and 
more dangerous to health than digging coal deep 
down in a mine. 

* . . 

Well, the ‘'1900’* Gravity Washer cuts out all 
the slavery of washing, and half the expense. 

It will wash a whole tub full of dirty clothes 
in Six Minutes. It will wash them cleaner in 
Six Minutes than they could be washed by hand 
in Twenty Minutes. And it won't wear the 
clothes, nor break a button, nor fray even a 
thread of lace. 

Because Running Water can't wear the 
clothes, nor break buttons, nor tear buttonholes. 

And, it is the hot, soapy water, swiftly run- 
ning through the clothes that takes all the dirt 
out of them in Six little minutes. 

A child can wash a tub full ofdirty clothes in 
half the time you could do it yourself—with half 

work, 

Think what that half-time is worth to you 
every week for Ten years 

Itis worth 50 cents a week to you. That is 
$26.00 a year, or $260.00 saved in 10 years. 

And, a 1900 ‘‘Gravity’’ Washer lasts 10 years, 

Well,—pay us the 50 cents a week our 190 
Gravity’? Washer will save you, fora few 
months only. 

Then you will own a Washer that will last 
10 years without any cost to you. But don't pay 
us a cent until you have tested the ‘‘1900’" Grav- 


ty Washer for a full month at onr expense. 


We will ship it to any reliable person free, on a 


Gravity Washes 


month's trial, and leave the test to you. And we 
will pay the freight both ways out of our own 
pockets, That shows how sure we are that the 
**1900"' Gravity Washer will do all we promise. 














" R you don’t find it does better washing, 3 
alf the time, than you can Wash b band, sen 
Tt back to us. If you don’t find it sates Tore than 
half the wear on the clothes, send it back to us. 
If it doesn’t wash dirty clothes in six minutes, 
serrd it back to us. titre 

. . . 


V Remember, we will pay the freight both 
Ways, out of our own pockets. You don’t even sa 
you'll buy it, till you have used it a full month, 
and know all about it. Isn't thata pretty straight- 
forward offer between strangers? 

How could we profit by that offer unless our 
— Gravity Washer would do all we say it 
wi 

How could we have sold thousands upon 
thousands of ‘1900’ Washers on this plan, if 
they hadn’t ‘‘made good?’’ 

Don’ t elave over the wash-tub any more. 

Don’t pay a washerwoman for eight hourssa 
week when she can do the work far better, with 
less wear on the clothes, in four hours, with a 

ravity Washer. 

The 4 hours a week lees labor thus saves you 
60 cents a week for Washe. woman's Wages. 

Pay us 50 cents a week out ot that 60 cents our 
Washer saves you, !f you decide to keep it, after 
a month’s trial. Then you own the Washer, 

Write us today, if you want a month's free 
use of the quickest Washer in the world, 

Address, R. F. Bieber, Treasurer, **1900°* 
Washer Oo. Box §272 Binghamton, WN. ¥., or 
355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases Of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 
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CTORANT (===: 





a GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


You £now that Williams’ Shaving Soap is best. 
If an unscrupulous dealer tries to work off a sub- 
stitute on you, ‘‘what are you going’ 
to do about it?” 
Insist on Williams’, 
Send 4c. in stamps for a Williams?’ 


Shaving Stick (Trial Size). 
(Enough for $0 Shaves.) 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar Soap, Yankee 
Shaving Soap, Mug Shaving Soap, Quick 
& Easy Shaving Soap, Williams’ Shaving 

Sticks.—Sold everywhere. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


[50] 








THE ANGLE LAMP 


is not an improvement on the old style lamp, but an entirely NEW METHOD of 
burning oil which has made common kerosene (or coal oil) the most 
¥ satisfactory of all illuminants. 
And when we say satisfactory we mean satisfactory—not an illuminant that merely gives a 
Drilliant light, but one that combines brilliancy with soft, restful, pleasing quality ; that is convenient 
as gas, easa low candle; and yet so economical to burn that in a few months’ use 


IT ACTUALLY PAYS FOR ITSELF. 


The ordinary lamp with the round wick, generally considered the cheapest of ali lighting 
methods, burns but about 5 hours on a quart of oll, while The Angle Lamp burns a full 16 hours 
on the same quantity. This, even where oil is cheap, soon amounts to more than its entire original 
cost. But in another way it saves as much—perhaps more. 

on lamps must always be turned at full height, although on an average of two hours a 
night, all that is really needed is a dim light ready to be turned up full when wanted. A gallon of 
oil a week absolutely wasted, simply because your lamps cannot be turned low without un- 
bearable odor. All this is saved in The Angle Lamp, for whether burned at full height or turned 
low, it gives not the slightest trace of odor or smoke. 

You should know more about the lamp, which for its convenience and soft, restful light, might 
be considered a luxury were it not for the wonderful economy which makes it an actual necessity. 
Write for our catalogue “25,” fully explaining this new principle of ofl lighting, and for our propo- 
sition to prove these statements b: 


30 Days’ Trial, 


When such people as ex-President Cleveland, the Rockefellers.Carnegies, and 
thousands of others, after trying the Angle Lamp, find it profitable to rip out gas 
and electric light fixtures, to throw away gasoline and acetylene outfits or ordi- 
nary lamps, it is surely worth your while to send a penny postal to find out about it. 


Write for ogee ** 25,” listing 32 varieties from $1.80 up.and our booklet ~ Lighting 
a Common nse,” which gives you the benefit of our ten years of experience 


th all kinds of lighting methods 
The Angle Mfg. Co., 78-80 Murray St., New York 


| CURED MY RUPTURE 


8 Will Show You How To Cure Yours 
FREE. 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture, 

No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operated on. 

I fooled them all and cured myself by a simple discovery. Iwill 

send the cure free by mailif you write for it. It cured me and hag 

W since cured thousands. It willcure you. Write today. Capt. W. A, 
Collings, Box 142 Watertown, N. Y 














See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on. Lditorial Page. 





WORLD IS DOING 


Round-Up of Postal Grafters. 


The final round-up of postoffice de- 
partment grafters is nearly complete. 
George W. Beavers, former chief of 
the salaries and allowances division, 
has at last pleaded guilty of conspir- 
ing to defraud the United States gov- 
ernment in the sale of time-record- 
ing clocks to the postoffice department. 
He has been sentenced to two years in 
the penetentiary at Moundsville, W 
Va. Beavers resorted to every trick 
and technicality of law to stave off 
trial. Seven indictments were found 
against him in 1903 for various of- 
fences against the government includ- 
ing the acceptance of bribes. 

Other postal grafters serving sen- 
tence atthe Moundsville penetentiary 
are August W. Machen, four years; 
Diller B. Groff, Samuel A. Groff and 
George BH. Lorenz, each two years. 
William G. Crawford, who has been 
sentenced for two years has an appeal 
pending. 


ea 
End of Montana Copper War. 


The copper war which has been 
waged in Montana the past seven 
years is ended. The Heinzes have sold 
out to Amalgamated interests for $25,- 
000,000. The companies subsidiary to 
the United copper company, of which 
F. Augustus Heintz is the head, have 
been in long and costly litigation over 
mining rights against the Amalga- 
mated copper company, of which H. 
H. Rogers is the head, and the Amal- 
gamated’s subsidiary companies. The 
result of the settlement will be the 
formation of a new company owning 
the former Heinze properties and con- 
trolled by Rogers, John Ryan, 
managing director of the Amalga- 
mated copper company, and Thomas 
F. Cole, president of the Oliver min- 
ing cOmpany. the iron ore department 
of the United States steel corporation. 

The United copper company has not 
been sold out and will be continued 
by the Heinzes, although it has given 
up the mining lands held through its 
subsidiary companies. The United 
copper company will probably con- 
tinue for the present as an independ- 
ent operator of mines and a holding 
compay of mininginterests. Just now 
its ,000,000 capital covers but a 
shell of its former self with $25,000,- 
000 cash in the treasury. The capital 
of the Amalgamated copper company 
is 155,000,000. A large immediate in- 
crease of copper production in Mon- 
tana is planned. 





<> 


John A. McCall, former president of 
the New York life insurance company, 
is dead. He was apparently in vigor- 
ous health up to the time of the in- 
surance scandals. Since then he 
failed rapidly in mind and body. He 
was 57 years old. 





The United States senate passed a 
ship subsidy bill. It creates a moral 
reserve, a cargo subvention to be paid 
all ships flying the American flag on 
a tonnage basis, the establishment 
by means of special mail subventions 
of new direct lines of American ships 
where no lines now operate. 


Jewish massacres have taken place 
this month at Kalarashi, Bessarabia, 
in Russia and throughout southern 
and northwestern Russia a new agi- 
tation against the Jews is being vigor- 
ously carried on. Insurrections against 
tue yovernment are continually break- 
ing forth in the Caucasus and the 
Baltic provinces. 


Gov Folk of Missouri has come out 
in favor of abolishing the personal 
property tax and making it up on land 
and corporation taxes. The governor 
argues that it would help and not hurt 
the farmers nor the poorer classes of 
people. 


Evidence of the length to which 
men go in adulterating food and drink 
has appeared in an analysis of com- 
munion wine at New York. A sample 
sold as high grade wine proved to be 
a combination of wood alcohol, ani- 
line and poor cider. 


The parcels post service of Great 
Britain last year turned a profit of $12,- 
000,000, handling 4,000,000,000 pack- 
ages. The charge for a three*pound 
package by mail in the United King- 
dom with a house to house collection 


and delivery is 10 cents. In ihe Uni 

States the postage on three posse” 
48 cents. The British Postal surp 
last year was $22,000,000. The ust 
States postal service for the lag te 
left a deficit of $14,400,000. Theres 
a good many people in this coy ar 
who wonder why our postal servic 
should not be as efficient and profitay), 
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FOOD AND STUDY. 


A College Man’s Experience, 


“All through my high schoo! cours 
and first year in college,” Writes an 
ambitious young man, “I struggled 
with my studies on a diet of Breasy 
pasty foods, being especially fong of 
cakes and fried things. My system go 
into a state of general disorder anq jt 
was difficult for me to apply ; 
school work with any degree of x 
faction. I tried different medic; 
and food preparations but did 
seem able to correct the difficulty 

“Thus my attention was called to 
Grape-Nuts food and I sampled it, | 
had to do something, so I just buckieg 
down to a rigid observance of the gj 
rections on the package, and in less 
than no time began to feel better, Ip 
a few weeks my strength was restoreg 
my weight had increased, I had q 
clearer head and felt better in every’ 
particular. My work was simply sport 
to what it was formerly. 

“My sister’s health was badly ry 
down and she had become Lervoug 
that she could not attend to he 
music. She went on Grape-Nuts and 
had the same remarkable experience 
that I had. Then my brother Frank, 
who is in the postoffice department at 
Washington city and had been try 
do brain work on greasy foods, 
and ali that, joined the Gr 
army. I showed him what it y 
could do and from a broken-dow i. 
dition -he has developed into a hearty 
and efficient man. 

“Besides these I could give account 
of numbers of my fellow-students who 
have made visible improvement men- 
tally and physically by the use of this 
food.” Name given by Postum Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 








Why 
you should buy of us your 


Tea and Coffee 


ECAUSE we sell it whole- 
sale. Purchasing direct 
from the Importer enables 

us to cut all middlemen’s profits. 

This means, in dollars and 
cents, DUCHESS Blend Java 
and Mocha Coffee at 25c 
(usually sold at 35c) and KING 
CHOP Tea, all kinds, 35c 
(regular 60c quality). 

We do not ask you to buy 5 
Ibs. on trial but to just send us 
10c fora sample 3 oz. package 
of Coffee and a two oz. package 
of Tea (total 5 oz). 

This is a small expense on your 
part to learn how you can save 
money on your Tea and Coffee 
bills, and a big loss for us if we 
do not gain you as a regular 
customer. 


Your future orders will 
actly the same as our 10¢ samipies 


James Van Dyk Co. 
307d Water St., New York 


— | 


he ex- 








Army Auction Bargains 


Officers’ Swords (n« 


Side-arm Swords 


Linen Collars “ + + * 3 
Letters “ ~ 
Blue Flannel Shirts « + ™ 


iepew - 1 ted Catal lied (stamy 
76-page Large I)lustra’ Catalog mal tamps 
FRANCIS BANNEEMAN, 501 Broad 
Larges Stock in the world Government Auction Goes 
15 acres storage—3&% aeres Brow 

















HINTS<FOR& 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


Canning Meat. 


MRS G. H. WHEELER. 








gona farm 12 miles from mar- 
: of my greatest problems has 

have fresh meat during the 
ther. My husband calls me a 
1 canning and one day the idea 
ing meat came to me and I 
d a chance to try it. 


st time one was butchered, in- 

f selling the biggest share of 

e had done previously, we kept 

st of it, even if it was hot 

and only 

” meat was cut up so that I could 
easily get the pieces into my largest 
ket and cooked slowly in water, 
lig - salted, until the meat could be 
picked from the bones. After 
cooled sufficiently te be han- 
separated it, putting the best 
gest pieces into one set of jars 
icking the smaller pieces into 


sl 
reac 
it h 
dle 
and 
and 
other 
Iu 
size. 
into « 
whi 
me 


After filling with meat I poured 
ich enough of the pot liquor, 


while, to completely fill. The 
covers were put on and the top put 
in place. Then they were placed in 
the boiler on the stove with enough 
warm water so that they were com- 
pletely covered. The lower part of 
each jar was wrapped with an old 
cloth or towel so that when they began 
to boil there would be no danger of 
loss by breakage. 

After the water had been brought to 

it was kept at the boiling 
point for two hours. Before taking 
the jars from the water, and 
they were st:ll covered, I finished seal- 
ing. This sounds more difficult than 
it really is. I hold the can firmly by 
pressing down upon the top, usually 
with a large two-tined fork. My other 
tool is the lid lifter of the stove. With 
that in my right hand I push down 
the wire that seals the can. I have 


yet to find a canful that has not kept | 


perfectly. When it is opened the liquor 
will be a solid jelly and over the top 
will be a thin layer of the hardened 
fat. Here are some of the ways in 
which I use the contents and an in- 
genious housekeeper can _ originate 
many more: 


WAYS OF SERVING, 


Pie: Turn the contents of a 
nto a pan or earthenware dish 
ich it is to be baked. Pour in 
th hot water to cover meat. Add 
butter, salt and pepper and thicken the 
gr slightly with flour. Cover with 
acrust. Bake one hour. 

Veal Croquettes: One cup finely 
ped veal, 2 cups breadcrumbs, 
ye of 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon melted 
butter, a little grated onion, salt and 
pepper to taste. Add enough of the 
h liquor, or lacking that, milk, 
I 
I 
t 


Veal 
jar 
in 
enc 


ch 


as moist as possible and yet 
their shape after forming into 
Roll each ball in bread or crack- 
imbs, then in the slightly beaten 
es of 2 eggs and lastly in the 
bs. Set in a cool place for at 
can hour. Fry in deep fat. 
ricasseed Veal: Select a can with 
pieces of meat. Roll each piece 
ur and fry in hot pork fat until 
browned on each side. 
or and water for gravy. Thicken 
1 flour and season with butter, salt 
i pepper. Serve on a large platter 
 gemeenes of boiled rice around 
edge, 

Veal Ragout: 
as follows: 
and 2 of flour; rub together and add 
gradually 1 pt milk, stirring all the 
Ume until it boils. Place in a buttered 
bating dish in layers this sauce, 1 pt 
meat cut into dice and 8 hard- 
boiled eggs sliced. Bake half an hour, 
then pour on to a platter and garnish 
With points of toast and sprigs of 
parsley. 


Make a white sauce 
Two tablespoons butter 


HOUSEHOLD 


ECONOMIES 


IS DISEASE A CRIME? 


Not so very long ago. a popular 
magazine published an editorial article 
in which the writer asserted, in sub- 
stance, that all disease should be re- 
garded as criminal. Certain it is, that 
much of the sickness and suffering of 
mankind is due to the violation of cer- 
tain of Nature’s laws, which, if under- 
stood and implicitly followed, would 
result in the prevention of much of the 
sickness and suffering of humanity. 
But to say that all sickness should be 
regarded as criminal, must, on a little 
sober reflection, appeal to every rea- 
sonable and intelligent individual as 





Every | 
e fatten and kill several calves. | 


two adults in the 


radically wrong. 

Thousands suffer from contagious and 
infectious diseases most innocently and 
unconsciously contracted. Other thou- 
sands suffer and die of cancerous affec- 
tions, the cause of which no medical 
man has yet been wise enough to fer- 
ret out and determine, and which can 
not, therefore, be avoided. Then too, 
many times stress of circumstances 
compel people to expose themselves to 
various disease-producing agencies, such 
as malaria, bad air in overheated factor- 
ies, coal mines, and many other situations, 
and surely those who suffer therefrom 
should not be branded as criminals. 

In-so-far as disease is contracted or 
brought on one’s self from harmful ex- 
cesses, over-eating, intemperance and 
other like indulgencies and debauchery, 
we think, with our editor friend, that it 





e the Lightning glass jar, quart | 


h had been boiling down in the | 


while | 





to 


Add pot | 





should be regarded as little less than 
criminal. On the other hand, we think it 
would be harsh, unsympathetic, cruel, yes 
criminal, to condemn the poor, weak, 
over-worked housewife who sinks under 
the heavy load of household cares and 
burdens which she is obliged to struggle 
along under until she succumbs to the 
strain and over-exertion, and suffers from 
weaknesses, various displacements of 
pelvic organs and other derangements 
peculiar to her sex. 

The too frequent bearing of children, 
with its exacting demands upon the sys- 
tem, coupled with the care, worry and 
labor of rearing a large family, is often 
the cause of weakness, derangements 
and debility which the mother has to bear 
and which are aggravated by the many 
household cares, and the hard, and never- 
ending work which she is called upon to 
perform. Dr. Pierce, the maker of that 
world-famed remedy for women’s peculiar 
ills—Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription— 
says that one of the greatest obstacles to 
the cure of this class of maladies is the 
fact that the poor, overworked housewife 
can not get the needed rest from her 
many household cares and labor to enable 
her to secure from the use of his “Pres- 
cription ” its full benefits. Itis a matter 
of frequent experience, he says, in his 
extensive practice in these cases, to mect 
with those in which his treatment fails 
by reason of the patient’s inability to ab- 
stain from hard work long enough to be 
cured. With those suffering from pro- 
lapsus -ante-version and_ retro-version 
of the uterus or other displacement 
of the womanly organs, it is very neces- 
sary that, in addition to taking his “Fa- 
vorite Prescription” they abstain from 
being very much, or for long periods, on 
their feet. All heavy lifting or straining 
of any kind should also be avoided. As 
much out-loor air as possible, with mod- 
erate, light exercise is also very import- 


ant. 

It is Dr. Pierce’s observation that many 
housewives suffer much in a weakened 
condition of their system from too close 


confinement in-doors. Often the kitchen, 
where they s 
illy ventilated and the bad air and over- 
heating thereof act most unfavorably 
upon the woman’s strength, until she 
finds herself suffering from various weak- 
nesses attended by backache, bearing- 


down pains, or dragging-down sensations | 


that are extremely hard to bear. A ca- 
tarrhal, pelvic drain, of most debilitating 
and disagreeable nature, is a common 
symptom of the congested or inflamed 


2nd most of their time, is | 


condition of the lining membranes of the 
pelvic organs, attended, perhaps, with 
tenderness and pain in these regions. 

Now, while all the foregoing disagree- 
able symptoms and sensations will gen- 
erally yield to the faithful and somewhat 
persistent use of Dr, Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, to realize the very best 
results from its use, the patient must, as 
fur as possible, abstain from over-work, 
worry, and too close confinement in-doors. 

To such women as are not seriously out 
of health, but who have exacting duties 
to perform, either in the way of house- 
hold duties or in social duties and fune- 
tions which seriously tax their strength, 
as well as to nursing mothers, the “Fa- 
vorite Prescription” has proved a most 
valuable supporting tonic and invigorat- 
ing nervine. By its timely use, much 
serious sickness and suffering may be 
avoided. The operating table and the 
surgeons’ knife, would, it is believed, 
seldom have to be resorted to if this most 
valuable woman’s remedy were resorted 
to in good time. The “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” has proven a great boon to expectant 
mothers by preparing the system for the 
coming of baby, thereby rendering child- 
birth safe, easy, and almost painless, 

Bear in mind, please, that Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is not a secret or 
patent medicine, against which the most 
intelligent people are quite naturally 
averse, because of the uncertainty as to 
their harmless character, but is a medi- 
cine of known composition. a full list of 
all its ingredients being printed, in plain 
Engtish, on every bottle wrapper. An 
examination of this list of ingredients wil] 
disclose the fact that it is non-alcoholic 
in its composition, chemically pure glyc- 
erine taking the place of the commonly 
used alcohol, in its make-up. In this con- 
nection it may not be out of place to state 
that the “Favorite Prescription” of Dr. 
Pierce is the only medicine put up far the 
cure of woman’s peculiar weaknesses and 
ailments, and sold through druggists, that 
does not contain alcohol, and that too in 
large quantities. Furthermore, it is the 
only medicine for woman's special dis- 
eases, the ingredients of which have the 
unanimous endorsement of all the leading 
medical writers and teachers of all the 
several schools of practice, and that too 
as remedies for the ailments for which 
“Favorite Prescription ” is recommended. 

A little book of these endorsements will 
be sent to any address, post-paid, and 
absolutely free if you request same by 

ostal card, or letter, of Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
suffalo, N. Y. 

Don’t forget that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, for woman’s weaknesses and 
delicate ailments, is not a patent or secret 
medicine, being the “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” of a regularly educated and gradu- 
ated physician, engaged in the practice 
of his chosen specialty—that of diseases 
of women—that its ingredients are printed 
in plain English on every bottle-wrapper; 
that it is the only medicine especially 
designed for the cure of woman’s diseases 
that contains. no alcohol, and the only 
one that has a professional endorsement 
worth more than all the so-called “testi- 
| monials” ever published for other med- 
icines. 
| An invitation is extended by Dr. Pierce 
to every sick and ailing woman to consult 
|him by letter. There is absolutely no 
charge or fee for this. Every Ictter is 
| carefully considered, fully answered, and 
| its statements held as strictly private and 
sacredly confidential. Address as above 
directed. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. Constipation is the cause of 
many diseases. Cure the cause and you 
cure the disease. One “Pelict” is a gentle 
laxative, and twoa mild cathartic. Drug- 
gists sell them, and nothing is “just as 
good.” 

Dr. Picree’s great thousand-page illus- 
trated Common Sense Medical Adviser 
| will be sent free, paper-bound, for 21 one- 
cent stamps, or cloth-bound for 31 stamps. 
| Address Dr. Pierce as above. 











STANDARD BOOKS ON 


Asparagus 

By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book pub- 
lished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as 
for market, It is a practical and reliable treatise 
on the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, 
selection and preparation of the soil, planting, cul- 
tivating, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungous 
diseases aud every requirement to successful aspara- 
gus culture, special emphasis being given to the im- 
portance of asparagus as a farm and money crop, 
Illustrated. 174 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 


GARDENING 


Greenhouse Construction 

By L. R. Taft. A complete treatise on green- 
louse structures and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses, for professional 
florists as well as amateur. Ail the best and most 
improved structures are clearly described, The 
modern and most successful methods of heating 
and ventilating fully treated upon Special 
chapters are devoted to houses used for the growing 
of one kind of plants exclusively. The construc- 
tion of hotbeds and frames receives appropriate 
attention, Over 100 excellent illustrations. 210 
pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth....... eeccccccccoccocoes 5 


are 


| enables 


Standard Books 
- on Gardening 


' 
Every progressive Gardener should own a good 

| library of works bearing upon the different 
phases of his business. The following list of 
Books, written by the most eminent authorities 
on their respective subjects, have achieved a 

| reputation for exceptional popularity. In these 
works the experienced Gardener as wellas the 
amateur will find in plain language the most 
recent achievements in plant breeding and also 
cultural methods, telling just when and how to 
do everything in ordcr to get the best results. 


Mushrooms; How to Grow Them 

By William Falconer. This is the most practical 
work on the subject ever written, and the only 
book on growing mushrooms published in America. 
Tie author describes how grows 
and how they are grown for profit by 
market gardeners, and for home by the most 
successful private growers. Engravings drawn from 
nature expressly for this work, 170 5x7 
iaches, Cuioth 


he mushrooms, 
the leading 
use 


prs OX 


The New Onion Culture 
By T. Greiner. Rewritten, 
brought up to date. A new method of growing 
onious of largest size and yield, on less land, 
than can be raiscd by the old plan, Many farmers, 
gardeners and experiment stations have given it 
practical trials which have proved a success. Iilus- 
trated, 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ........... $0.50 


greatly enlarged and 


Greenhouse Management 

ty L. R, Taft This book forms an 
indispensable companion volume to ‘‘Greon!.ouse 
Construction.” So minute and practical are the 
various systems and methods of growing and for 
ing roses, violets, carnations and all the most 
important florists’ plants, as well as fruits and vege 
tables, described, that by a careful study of this 
work and the following of its teachings, failure is 
almost impossible, illustrated 382 pages 5x7 
inches, ClOth cecesesesceseees 


a'most 


Cabbage, Cauliflower 
And Allied Vegetables, from Seed to Harvest 
Cc. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the various 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi It 
lirst treats the requirements, conditions, cultivation 
and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage group, After this each class is taken up 
separately and in. detail The chapter on seed 
raising is probably the most authoritative treatise 
on this subject ever published, Insects and fungi 
attacking this class of vegetables are given due 
attention. Jilustrated, 126 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. 
90.50 


By 





Home Floriculture 

By Eben E. Rexford. A practical guide to the 
treatment of flowering and other ornamental plants 
in the house and garden, intended exclusively for 
amateur fioriculturists, by one of the most successful 
umateur floriculturists in America. Illustrated, 
About 300 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ............. $1.00 


| Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants 

By C. L. Allen. A complete history, description, 
methods of propagation and full directions for the 
successful cuiture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling 
or greenhouse, The illustrations which embellish 
this work have been drawn from neture and hage 
been engraved especially for this book. The cultural 
directions are plainly stated, practical and to the 
point. 312 pages, 6x7 inches. Cloth......... -$1,50 


Prize Gardening 


Compiled by G. Burnap Fiske. This unique book 
shows how to derive profit, pleasure and health 
from the garden, by giving the actual experiences 
of the successful prize winners in the American 
Agriculturist garden contest Every line is from 
actual experience based on real work, The result 
is a mine and treasure house of garden practice 
comprising the grand prize gardener’s methods, gar- 
dening for profit, farm gardens, the home acre, 
town and city gardens, experimental gardening, 
methods under glass, success with specialties, prize 
flowers and fruits, gardening by women, boys and 
girls, irrigation, secrets, etc, etc. Tllustrated from 
original photographs. 320 ‘pages. 5x7 inches, 
Cloth cecccccccccccccseseceseres eoccccccessooovccoceces $1.00 


Gardening for Profit 

By Peter Henderson. The standard work on mar- 
ket and family gardening. The successful experi- 
ence of the author for more than 30 years, and his 
willingness to tell, as he does in this work, the 
secret of his success for the benefit of others, 
him to give most valuable information. 
The beok is profusely illustrated. 376 pages. 5x7 
inches, Cloth $1,590 


The New Rhubarb Culture 

A complete guide to dark forcing and field cul- 
ture. Part I—By J. E. Morse, the well-known 
Michigan trucker and originator of the now famous 
and extremely profitab'e new methods of dark 


Prreirerirt irri iti 





forcing and field culture. Part Il—Other methods 


| practiced by the most experienced market gardeners, 
| greenhouse men and experimenters in 


all parts of 
America. Compiled by G, B. Fiske Tilustrated, 


130 pages, Sx? inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY,’ Publishers and Importers 


439 and 441 Lafayette Place, New York 
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STARK @ 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 


LOUISIANA, MO. 


STARKDALE, MO. 
ROCKPORT, ILL. 


OLDEST NURSERIES 
IN THE WEST 
ESTABLISHED 1825 





STARK TREES 


Succeed Where Others Fail— 
BECAUSE, three genera- 
tions of Stark Nurserymen 
have all their lives worked 
and studied how trees 
should be grown; 
BECAUSE, Stark Trees 
are produced under an ex- 
act science from thetime 
the seed are selected un- 
til the tree is delivered 
for transportation; 
BECAUSE, in the se- 
lecting and cutting of 





buds and scions only 

a gE dt BLACK BEN 
ighly prolific trees o 

the best strains are KING OF 

used as parentage; COMMERCIAL 


BECAUSE, a tree APPLES 


grown with all condi- 











tions favorable has 
high vitality and will ‘ aon 
withstand climatic : og ee 
rigors and unfavor- aa Pe. 
able soil even better = 
than the stunted 
weakling propagated 
in just such uncon- 
genial surroundings; 
BECAUSE, having 
eight branchnurseries 
in five states, each sort 
is grown under the 
most favorable condi- 
tions of soil and climate 
resulting in hardy, 
healthy, thrifty trees 
that LIVE and BEAR; 
BECAUSE, we are con- 
stantly onthe watch, not 
only for valuable new 
varieties of fruits, but 
for the best strains as 
they are developed thru-. 
out the world; 
BECAUSE, only THE 
BEST roots, scions, soil, 
location, labor, cultivation, 
pruning, digging, storing and 
— enter into the production of 
tark Trees. We ask for your orders, 
BECAUSE, Stark Trees have given 
satisfaction for more than 80 years, with 
the result that Stark Nurseries have con- 
stantly grown (the only true test of merit) until 
they are now the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


BRANCHES 
PORTLAND, N. Y. 
ATLANTIC, IOWA 








Crop of a 5-year Tree— 
6 Boxes Equal to 2 bbis. 








FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


LARGEST NURSERIES 
IN THE WORLD 
4,675 ACRES 





WE PAY FREIGHT 


on $5 orders (one-fourth cash to 
be sent with order) at prices 
quoted in our Wholesale Price 
List to any R. R. Station in 
ARKANSAS KANSAS 
ILLINOIS MISSOURI 
INDIANA NEBRASKA 
IOWA OHIO 
On Orders Amounting to 
$7.50 or more, if one- 
fourth or more cash is 
sent with the order, we 
will prepay freight to any 
R. R. Station in 
ALABAMA 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
DIS. of COLUMBIA 
GEORGIA 
INDIAN TER’Y 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
On Orders Amounting to 
$10 or more, if one-fourth 
more cash is sent with 
the order, we will prepay 
freight to any Railroad 
Station in ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
FLORIDA IDAHO 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MAINE MONTANA 
NEW MEXICO NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NORTH DAKOTA OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA UTAH VERMONT 
WASHINGTON WYOMING 
We make no charge for Boxing and Packing. 
We Do NOT pay freight on orders amounting to 
less than specified; nor unless one-fourth cash is 


received with order; nor on shipments by express. 


Send for Wholesale Price List, Order Sheet, Descrip- 
tive Circulars, Half-tone Views, etc.—FREE. Address 
STARK BRO’S N. & O. CO., Desk 7, Louisiana, Mo. 


WE PAY CASH weekly and want good men every- 
where to sell Stark Trees. Our handsome outfit is free 
to those who will work. Write for our liberal terms. 


FRUIT BOOK ‘‘WORLD’S FAIR FRUITS” shows in natural colors and accurately 

describes 216 varieties of fruit. Send 50 cts. and we will send the book, post-paid, 

and a REBATE TICKET permitting its return within 60 days when the 50 cts. will be re- 
funded. Or the Rebate Ticket is good for $1 part payment on a $10 order for nursery stock. 











